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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Urzan, Oxford, Aug. 4. 

In the account of the Rougham Anti- 
quities inserted in your last p. 190, it is 
stated, that, amongst other relics, spurs 
(as it would appear of Roman origin,) 
have been found. Could you, throug 
the medium of your interesting Maga- 
zine, inform your readers of what material 
they were made, of what shape, and 
whether they possess any peculiarities ? 
It is doubted whether any Roman spur of 
undoubted genuineness has come down to 
us, nor, as far as I can learn, does the 
spur appear amongst their representations 
of armour. ANTIQUARIUS. 

Vol. XIX. p. 544, the Rev. George 
Jekyll, described as Vicar of West Coker, 
Dorset, was Rector of that place, and of 
Hawkridge and Withypool, in Somerset- 
shire, in which county the former place is 
also situated, as is stated in the title-page 
of his ‘* Daillé.” He published, in 1841, 
(large 12mo. pp. xxiv. 359,) a revision of 
the Rev. T. Smith’s translation of Daillé, 
*¢ On the Right Use of the Fathers,” 
with a preface containing Bishop Warbur- 
ton’s laudatory character of the work, 
taken from the preface to his Julian. 
The old translation, which bears the 
name of Smith, was originally published 
in 1651. 

Y. S. D. observes, ‘‘ Although English 
scholars have spent no little labour upon 
so corrupt an author as Athenzus, yet 
there has never been an edition of his 
work in this country. It is a book very 
much wanted, for Casaubon’s edition is 
too bulky, Schweighzuser’s too extensive, 
and Dindorf’s too dear. A good edition 
of the text, with such notes only as give 
an account of the readings introduced, 
embodying, of course, the whole of Por. 
son’s, (from his Adversaria,) would be a 
most valuable acquisition. It might be 
easily accomplished by either of our Uni- 
versities, and, if printed in the same 
beautiful type as the Oxford edition of 
Bekker’s Aristotle, would not occupy 
more than two 8yvo. volumes.” 

C. H. D. remarks, ‘ In the life of 
Bishop E. Rainbow, of Carlisle, prefixed 
to his sermon preached at the funeral of 
Anne Countess of Pembroke, &c. (pub- 
lished by S. Jefferson, 34, Scotch Street, 
Carlisle, in 1839,) it is stated that the 
life of Bp. Rainbow, by Jonathan Banks, 
oo in 1688,) ‘was compiled by 
the help of some papers, and the diary of 
the Bishop furnished by his widow.’ Is 





this diary now in existence? Ifso where 
is it to be found? Bp. Rainbow died at 
Rose Castle, 26th March, 1684.—Are 
any of the papers or diary of Adam 
Loftus, Archbishop of Armagh, and 
afterwards of Dublin, still in existence ?’’ 

Mr. Samvet Grecory, of the Lord 
Mayor’s Court Office, has at length suc- 
ceeded in ascertaining the places of burial 
of all the deceased Lord Mayors of Lon. 
don from the year 1680, with the ex- 
ception of the three following, with 
respect to whom he begs to repeat his 
inquiries. Sir Thomas Pilkington, Knt. 
Lord Mayor from 1688 or 9 to 1691; 
Alderman of Farringdon ward Without 
1680; and in 1688 elected Alderman of 
Vintry. In 1682 fined 10,0002. for 
libellous words spoken against the Duke 
of York; M.P. for London from 1688 to 
1691 ; Citizen and Skinner; died Dec. 1, 
1691; letters of administration granted to 
his effects Jan. 1692 (Kent). His son, 
Capt. Pilkington, formerly of the parish 
of St. Martin, Ludgate, died March 1741, 
and is stated to have been buried at 
Greenwich, but the register of his burial 
cannot be found at that place.—Sir Owen 
Buckingham, Knt. Lord Mayor 1704; 
Alderman of Bishopsgate ward ; Citizen 
and Salter; died 24th March, 1713; will 
dated 30th January, 1712, and proved on 
the 17th April, 1713; M.P. for Reading. 
Will refers to his premises and household 
furniture at Reading, which his widow 
was to continue in the occupation of for 
12 months after his decease. His son, 
Owen Buckingham, esq. was also M.P, 
for Reading in 1717, and was killed in a 
duel on the 10th March, 1720. Will of 
Lady Frances Buckingham, relict of the 
alderman, proved March 1719-20.—Sir 
Thomas Rawlinson, Knt. Lord Mayor 
1753 ; Alderman of Broad Street ward ; 
Citizen and Grocer; died at his residence 
in Fenchurch Street, 3 Dec. 1769; will 
dated 3rd Aug. 1769, and proved on the 
18th Dec. following. Sir George Womb- 
well, Bait. married Susannah, his only 
daughter, and died on the 2nd Nov. 1780. 
The father of the alderman was buried at 
St. Dionis Back-church, Fenchurch 
Street, and the remains of his son, Walter 
Rawlinson, were interred at Stowlangtoft, 
Suffolk, but Sir Thomas Rawlinson (the 
above) does not appear to have been buried 
at either of those places. 


Vol. XX. p. 153, col. 2, 1, 32, before ac- 
knowledgment insert this.” 4 
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Letters of Horace Walpole to Sir Horace Mann. (Concluding Series.) 
vol, i. ii. 

THE letters which are published in these volumes we consider to be 
in no wise inferior to those which preceded them, either in the ability of 
the writer or the interest of the subject. They are written in the same 
graceful and polite manner, full of anecdote, point, and wit. There is less 
of literature or of art in them than in those letters which Walpole wrote 
to some other of his correspondents ; less about Strawberry-Hill and his 
collections, his ‘‘ Herculanean pets and pans,” his Limoges enamels, and 
his Dresden china ; fewer jokes by George Selwyn, or satires on his neigh- 
bours at Twickenham. But, as he corresponded with one at a distance, 
Walpole put more materiel into his letters, and as that friend was in a 
political capacity, and was Envoy at the court of Florence, he wrote what 
a statesman would be most desirous to hear of. We have therefore a to- 
lerably copious account of the state of parties, of the squabbles of ministers, 
and the inexplicable changes and shifts of the cabinet from the accession of 
George III. in 1760 to the year 1776 and the American War. ‘The two 
great patriots, each shining in his own sphere, Wilkes and Lord Chatham, 
form the most prominent figures in the canvass. Of the beautiful Gun- 
nings, who used to make us die of envy that we had never seen them, one 
is dead, and the other is supplying with rouge and chalk-powder the ravages 
made by the inexorable tooth of time : but Queen Charlotte appears youth- 
ful and innocent in all her bridal robes and beauty. When we add a little 
about Lord Clive, and a little more relating to Charles Townshend, we 
have mentioned the chief personages who are considered worthy of having 
their adventures read, and their characters unfolded, on the banks of the 
Arno. There are some things in these letters valuable in themselves, and 
which may be quoted hereafter as corroborative of historical truth, and 
some which derive their greatest interest from the grace and piquancy of 
the style in which they are told. As we reviewed the first series of these 
letters to Sir H. Mann when they appeared,* and more recently the col- 
lected edition of Walpole’s Letters, we have little to add to what we then 
expressed relating to his epistolary style, and his excellence in that difficalt 
species of composition which letter-writing requires. Cowper the poet 
used to say, that he always thought Swift's letters to be the best in the 
English language, till he read those of Gray; and Walpole, though far 
inferior to Gray in the powers of his mind, in splendonr of genius, 
and extent and solidity of learning, possessed in common with Gray 
that ready and quick observation, that quaint humour, those happy 
and appropriate expressions, that light and delicate touch, which 
are at once so effective and so rare. The letters of Gray are richer 
in literature, more solid and judicious in thought and reflection, more 
acute and profound in criticism, and are generally employed on more 
important subjects. They are too at times dashed with a grave and 





* See the three first numbers of the Gent. Mag. (new series.) 
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deep melancholy, in strong contrast to their lighter and livelier tone- 
They have, as might be expected, a more collegiate or scholastic expres- 
sion, as if they were shaded by the gloom and silence of the academic 
cloister. Both writers are indebted to Mad. de Sevigné, who was in some 
degree their model : neither of them perbaps equalled her in the inimitable 
grace and simplicity of her manner; but both had the advantage in the 
greater variety of their subject matter; for, after all allowances that we 
are so willing to make, Mad. de Sevigné’s extreme maternal solicitude gives 
to her long correspondence too monocromatic an air, in spite of the match- 
less felicity of her expression, and the various fascinating lights in which 
the same subject is represented. It is curious that with this one exception 
(for we do not think it necessary to include Mad. de Maintenon) the 
French have, contrary to our expectations, and apparently contrary to 
the bent of their genius, little to boast of in the department of letter 
writing ; which we may perhaps account for in this way, that in the days 
of Louis XIV. the women were not sufliciently educated to write well, and 
in the time of Louis XVI. they were filled with deeper thoughts, and em- 
ployed in graver occupations. We, on the contrary, possess several vo- 
lumes, all pleasing and interesting, of epistolary correspondence by females 
of high rank and education. To the well-known volume of Lady W. Mon- 
tague,* we add those of Lady Russell, Lady Harvey, Lady Suffolk, and 
Lady Luxborough.t The French have found a due exercise of their talent 
in their Memoirs, which are of first-rate excellence, and with which we 
have nothing to compare. As regards the claims of Walpole to public 
attention, though we believe that time is a most correct judge and esti- 
mator of all ability, and therefore pay little attention to the complaint of 
neglected merit and overlooked deserts, yet we think that the writer of 
the present letters is scarcely at sufficient distance from us to be viewed 
with that impartiality which is necessary to fix and determine the exact 
value of his works. The age which has succeeded his, has been of a dif- 
ferent character, cast in another mould, and his views of society are as a 
thing passed away, or seen only at a distance, as in a picture or description. 
His ladies and gentlemen, with their hoops and their powder, their high- 
heeled shoes, their bags and solitaires, seem like things framed and glazed, 
rather than living persons. When the age of philosophers aruse, there 
was no longer sympathy with virtuosos, wits, collectors, and antiquaries ; 
Selwyn’s bon mots and Walpole’s stained glass were both at a discount. In 
his time factious politicians and rival demagogues were squabbling for place 
and pension and power ; in the age after, nations and empires were strug- 
gling for victory and gasping for existence. No one in Walpole’s time 
thought or cared what the people thought, and nobody now seems to care 
or think of anything else ; our situation, our taste, our literature, our temper, 
and our disposition have all been changed since Walpole’s days ; we have 
been more serious, more thoughtful, more philosophical, and more busy. 

At the sale of Strawberry Hill, the lock dissevered from the beautcous 
tresses of Mad. Maintenon, and placed among Walpole’s choicest hoards, 
scarcely found a purchaser ; and who cared about the portrait of the once 
lovely octogenarian—the ever-blooming Ninon de 1’Enclos ? 





* «Lady M. W. Montague,—the best letter-writer of this or any other country.” 
v. Don Espriella’s Letters, vol. 2, p. 337. 

t Lady Luxborough is probably the least-known name to our readers on the list ; yet 
she was half-sister to the great Lord Bolingbroke, and the friend and correspondent of 
Shenstone. We purpose shortly to give some account of her and her letters in the 
Magazine, for which we possess a few unpublished materials, 
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In addition, Walpole was, both in and out of the House, a strong party- 
man. He was the son of a Prime Minister, whose rule was more beneficial 
to the interests of his country than that of any who have succeeded him 
to the present day, and he never suppressed, even in the midst of his op- 
ponents, his high opinion of his father's merits, and his filial partiality to 
his memory. He says himself more than once, that he liked political strife 
and party skirmishes, and that he had the spirit of faction within him. 
How decided were his feelings on some subjects may be seen in his writings ; 
he hated all the family of the Hardwickes because they were opposed to 
his father ; and he never mentions Akenside without a sneer of contempt, 
which may be traced to the poet’s high eulogy of Pulteney, the great an- 
tagonist of Sir Robert Walpole. To some persons also there appeared 
an affectation in Walpole’s manners and mode of life, which passed beyond 
the bounds of what is called refinement and high breeding, and which 
exposed him to the charge of foppery and pride of rank, and effeminate 
conceit. He dressed and behaved in the extreme of French manners 
then fashionable; entered a drawing-room on tiptoes, with his small 
chapeau de bras under his arm, and saluted his friend according to the 
foreign custom on both cheeks.* These singularities, though with him 
they were things only on the surface, were not well fitted to beget popu- 
larity. His researches in literature and art were rather adapted to the 
curiosity of the few ; they were among the best of their class, but that class 
was not to the public taste. One of his works, as that on Richard the 
Third, was considered to be a paradoxical essay, chiefly designed to show the 
ingenuity or research of the writer, though it is in fact a work of much merit. 
The Castle of Otranto was an invention built in that wild and fanciful 
district which lies on the very edge and limits of rational fiction. His 
verses are scarcely above mediocrity, and in the same line much inferior to 
those of Lord Chesterfield and others. His works on Engravers and 
Painters, and on Royal and Noble Authors, are books limited to the cu- 
riosity of the few. Thus, neither by his personal character nor by his 
writings was he likely to become a favourite of the public, or indeed much 
known to them; and, after all, we are not unwilling to admit, that Wal- 
pole’s knowledge of art was not so accurate and extensive as might have 
been expected from one who had apparently devoted so much time and 
research to it, who had formed such large collections, and established so 
high a character. His favourite house is but the original toy-shop en- 
larged—a frail memorial of imperfect and unripened knowledge, though it 
seems to have been erected and approved by “a standing Committee of 
Taste,”t+ who may be seen at their labours in the picture of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. 

His noble visitors from France, who had been used to the massive 
and lordly castles of their own country, each one of which emptied a 
quarry, notwithstandiag their natural politeness, used to laugh in their 
sleeves at the plastered walls of Strawberry. Nor was his celebrated col- 
lection, as it appeared at his sale, 





* Gray describes H. Walpole as having saluted him in this manner, when they met 
after their quarrel. The late Earl of Jersey, a person of high breeding and of the 
vieille cour, was the last man of rank whom we remember to have preserved this 
fashion, still existing everywhere on the Continent. How curious and apparently ca- 
pricious are fashions! who would have thought that the English sailor, the rough 
storm-beaten tar, should be the only one of his countrymen who has his hair curled 
into female ringlets, and who wears earrings ! ! 


+ Mr. Walpole, Mr, Chute, and Mr. R. Williams. 
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—— Delicias quoque vite funditus omnes, 
Carmina, picturas, ac dedala signa— 

such as came up to the high expectations of the public : his large collec- 
tionsof prints were of various quality, and a great part consisted of injured or 
indifferent specimens, His books were, with few exceptions, of little value 
or rarity. ‘The famous Eagle, the gem of his collection and the pride of his 
gallery, to which he introduced every eager visitor, fetched a comparatively 
small sum, and is now at Holkham. His silver bell could not find a pur- 
chaser.* The history of the finest missal has been disproved ; and he was 
in error with regard to the subjects and eras of some of his old historical 
pictures. Yet, with all these drawbacks, there was much that was both 
curious and beautiful in art that emerged to view from the recesses of his 
costly cabinets ; his miniatures were of first-rate excellence, and many of 
his portraits original and fine. It could not be said of Walpole’s, that, like 
other collections, the proprietor could not estimate nor enjoy them. He had 
distinct purposes in view for what he purchased and preserved ; he examined 
and studied the materials he collected, which were intended to illustrate the 
history of art. His days were employed in elegant and instructive re- 
searches into antiquity ; and surely there are but few noblemen in England, 
either living at his time or since, who, retired from public life, and having 
bid farewell to the senate or the forum, will leave behind them more ho- 
nourable marks of their industry and zeal and knowledge ; and we may 
add in conclusion, that few men have had the gratification of having their 
portraits drawn by more discriminating hands, or in brighter colours ; for 
Conyers Middleton eulogised his talents while he was living, and Lord 
Byron defended his memory when he was dead. 

We shall now proceed to make such extracts from the Letters as may 
be of interest either in themselves, or may derive their charm and attraction 
from the style of the writer. Where can we better commence than with 
the auspicious arrival of the Princess of Mecklenburgh in the metropolis, 
where she was permitted by Providence to reign for more than half a cen- 
tury, through varied changes and great afflictions, yet in a long course of 
blameless life and unsullied reputation ? 





‘‘ When we least expected the Queen 
she came, after being ten days at sea, but 
without sickness for above half an hour. 
She was gay the whole voyage, sung to 
her harpsichord, and left the door of her 
cabin open. They made the coast of 
Suffolk last Saturday, and on Monday 
morning she landed at Harwich; so 
prosperously has his Majesty’s chief eu- 
nuch, as they have made the Tripoline 
ambassador call Lord Anson, executed 
his commission. She lay that night at 
your old friend Lord Abercorn’s, at 
Witham, and, if she judged by her host, 
must have thought she was coming to 
reign in the realm of Taciturnity. She 
arrived at St. James’s a quarter after 
three on Tuesday the 8th. When she 


first saw the palace, she turned pale. The 
Duchess of Hamilton smiled, ‘My dear 
Duchess,’ said the Princess, ‘you may 
laugh, you have been married twice ; but 
it isno joke to me.’ Is this a bad proof 
of her sense? On the journey they 
wanted her to curl her toupet, ‘ No, in- 
deed,’ said she, ‘I think it looks as well 
as those of the ladies who have been sent 
for me. If the King would have me wear 
a periwig, I will; otherwise, I shall let 
myself alone.’ The Duke of York gave 
her his hand at the garden-gate ; her lips 
trembled, but she jumped out with spirit. 
In the garden the King met her. She 
would have fallen at his feet ; he prevented 
and embraced her, and led her into the 
apartments, where she was received by 





* There is no reason to suppose that this bell was the work of Cellini; it is not so 
authenticated by history, and its workmanship is not more than common. We speak 
here not only our own language, but that of artists, with whom we often reviewed it. 
Parts of the ‘‘ Eagle ’’ were very fine ; but much was restored. Lord Northwick pur- 
chased most of the marbles; we obtained a beautiful little bust of Antinous. The 
marble sarcophagus is at Mr. Bevan’s, at Twickenham, 
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the Princess of Wales and Lady Augusta : 
these three princesses only dined with the 
King. At ten the procession went to 
chapel, preceded by unmarried daughters 
of peers, and peeresses in plenty. The 
new Princess was led by the Duke of 
York and Prince William; the Arch- 
bishop married them; the King talked to 
her the whole time with great good hu- 
mour, and the Duke of Cumberland gave 
her away. She is not tall, nor a beauty ; 
pale, and very thin; but looks sensible, 
and is genteel. Her hair is darkish and 
fine; her forehead low, her nose very 
well, except the nostrils spreading too 
wide ; her mouth has the same fault, but 
her teeth are good. She talks a good deal, 
and French tolerably; possesses herself, 
is frank, but with great respect to the 
King. After the ceremony, the whole 
company came into the drawing-room for 
about ten minutes, but nobody was pre- 
sented that night. The Queen was in 
white and silver; an endless mantle of 
violet-coloured velvet, lined with ermine, 
and attempted to be fastened on her 
shoulder by a bunch of large pearls, 
dragged itself and almost the rest of her 
clothes half-way down her waist. On 
her head was a beautiful little tiara of 
diamonds; a diamond necklace, and a 
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stomacher of diamonds, worth three score 
thousand pounds, which she is to wear at 
the coronation too. Her train was borne 
by the ten bridemaids, Lady Sarah Len- 
nox, Lady Caroline Russell, Lady Caro- 
line Montagu, Lady Harriot Bentinck, 
Lady Anne Hamilton, Lady Essex Kerr, 
daughters of Dukes of Richmond, Bed- 
ford, Manchester, Portland, Hamilton, 
and Roxburgh; and four daughters of 
the Earls of Albemarle, Brook, Har- 
court, and Ilchester, Lady Elizabeth 
Keppell, Louisa Greville, Elizabeth Har- 
court, and Susan Fox Strangways ; their 
heads crowned with diamonds; and in 
robes of white and silver. Lady Caroline 
Russell is extremely handsome; Lady 
Elizabeth Keppell very pretty; but, with 
neither features nor air, nothing ever 
looked so charming as Lady Sarah Len- 
nox ; she has all the glow of beauty pecu- 
liar to her family. As supper was not 
ready, the Queen sat down, sung, and 
played on the harpsichord to the royal 
family, who all supped with her in pri- 
vate. They talked of the different Ger- 
man dialects; the King asked if the Ha- 
noverian was not pure—‘ Oh, ng, Sir, 
said the Queen ; it is the worst of all.’— 
She will not be unpopular.’’ 


When he mentions the coronation, Walpole does not overlook the op- 
portunity of observing on the increased extravagance of society, and the 


consequent advance of prices. 


‘* On this occasion one saw to how 
high-water-mark extravagance is risen 
in England. At the coronation of George 
the Second, my mother gave forty gui- 
neas for a dining-room, scaffold, and bed- 
chamber. An exactly parallel apartment, 
only with rather a worse view, was this 
time set at three hundred and fifty 
guineas—a tolerable rise in thirty-three 
years. The platform from St. Margaret’s 
roundhouse to the church-door, which 
formerly let for forty pounds, went this 


time for two thousand four hundred 
pounds. Still more was given for the 
inside of the Abbey. The prebends would 
like a coronation every year. The King 
paid nine thousand pounds for the hire of 
jewels; indeed, last time, it cost my 
father fourteen hundred to be-jewel my 
Lady Orford. A single shop now sold 
six hundred pounds sterling worth of 
nails,—but nails are risen—so is every 
thing, and every thing adulterated,” &c. 


We have mentioned that no inaccurate view of the state of political 


affairs, and of party-changes, during the early years of the reign of George 
the Third, may be found in these letters; indeed we do not know any 
history that gives us a better: and as the chief interest of the times arises 
from the character of the actors, and not from the events ; as the whole 
conflict was a struggle for place, and power, and pension ; as one courtier 
was ascending the back-stairs while another was going down the front ; 
and as the interests of the nation were scarcely affected by the changes, 
we think Walpole, who was acquainted with most of the performers of the 
day at the theatre of St. James, has given us a more graphic portrait of 
them, than the subsequent historians writing at a greater distance from 
the events. The facts were shortly these : the administration of William 


Pitt (afterwards Lord Chatham) had been crowned with victory abroad, 
France and Spain were “ trampled 


and secured by unanimity at home. 
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in the dust.” Protestant Germany was saved. America was as yet dissevered 
from the British Crown, and the foundation of our great empire was laid 
on the distant banks of the Ganges. ‘‘ Then,” asa philosophic historian has 
observed,* ‘‘ parties awoke again, one hardly knows how or why, and 
their struggle during the early part of the reign of George the Third was 
of such a character, that, after studying it attentively, we turn from it, as 
a portion of history equaily anomalous and disagreeable.” The most pro- 
minent names in this very degraded state of English party wereWilkes 

and Junius. The King was supposed to be disinclined to the principles 
of the Revolution. The popular and successful minister, Mr. Pitt, had re- 
signed—Lord Bute, the King’s personal favourite, as was supposed, was 
said to be attached to the anti-popular party. Here then was the hot-bed 
of mischief formed, out of which arose the factious and unprincipled 
leaders of the people—from this came the North-Briton and the Letters 
of Junius,—the disputed election of Wilkes—and after that followed the 





much greater event, the contest with America. 


It is to the particulars 


involved in these events that the Letters of Walpole refer. 
Of Mr. Pitt we find him speaking in the following manner: 


“A week afterwards the King, 
Queen, and royal family dined with the 
Lord Mayor; but a young King and a 
new Queen were by no means the princi- 
pal objects of attention. A chariot and 
pair containing Mr. Pitt and Lord Tem- 
ple, formed the chief part of the triumph. 
The reception, acclamation, and distinc- 
tion paid to Mr. Pitt through the streets, 
and the observance of him in Guildhall, 
were equal to any thing you can imagine. 
You will call his appearance there arro- 
gant,—I do not think it was very well- 
bred. Since that—for pensions stop the 
mouths only of courtiers, not of the vir- 
tuous—he has harangued in the House 
with exceeding applause ;—it was fine, 
guarded, artful— very inflammatory. 
Don’t think I am paying court by cen- 
suring a Jate minister. He is too near 
being minister again for mine to be inte- 
rested conduct. It never was my turn, 
nor do the examples I see make me more 


in love with the practice. Nor think me 
changed lightly about Mr. Pitt—nobody 
admired him more—you saw it. When 
he preferred haughtiness to humanity, 
glory to peaceful glory,—when his dis- 
interestedness could not resist a pension, 
nor a pension make him grateful,—he 
changed, not I. When he courts a mob, 
I certainly change; and whoever does 
court the mob, whether an orator or a 
mountebank, whether Mr. Pitt or Dr. 
Rock, are equally contemptible in my 
eyes. Could I now decide by a wish, he 
should have remained in place, or have 
been ruined by his pension.t When he 
would not do all the good in his power, 
I wouid leave him no power to do harm, 
—would that were always the case! 
Alas! I am a speculatist and he is a 
statesman; but I have that advantage or 
disadvantage over others of my profes- 
sion, I have seen too much to flatter 
myself with visions.’’ 


He goes on with the same subject in a subsequent letter. 


‘¢ Parliament is adjourned to the nine- 
teenth of January. My gallery advances, 
and I push on the works there, for pic- 
tures, and baubles, and buildings look to 
me as if I realized something. I had 
rather have a bronze than a thousand 

ounds in the Stocks; for if Ireland or 
amaica are invaded, I shall still have my 
bronze: I would not answer so much for 
the funds, nor will I buy into the new 
loan of glory. If the Romans or the 


Greeks were beat, they were beat: they 
repaired their walls and did as well as they 
could ; but they did not lose every ses- 
terce, every talent they had, by the de- 
feat affecting their Change- Alley. Crassus, 
the richest man on t’ other side their 
Temple Bar, lost his army and his life, 
and yet their East India bonds did not 
fallan obolus under par. [ like that sys- 
tem better thanours. If people would be 
heroes, they only suffered themselves by 





* Lectures on Modern History, by Thomas Arnold, D.D. 
+ See Gray’s Letters, ed. Ald. vol. iv. p. 83. ‘‘ I was as angry as a common- 
council-man of London about my Lord Chatham, but a little more patient,” &c. 
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a miscarriage : they had a triumph, or a 
funeral oration, just as it happened, and 
private folk were entertained with the one 
or the other, and nobody was a farthing 
thericher or poorer; but it makes a 
strange confusion now that brokers are 
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so much concerned in the events of war. 
How Scipio would have stared if he had 
been told that he must not demolish Car- 
thage, as it would ruin several aldermen 
who had money in the Punic actions,” &c. 


Of the arrival of that remarkable character, Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague, in England, after a very long absence of many years, Walpole gives 


the following account. 


** T will tell you who is come too—Lady 
Mary Wortley. I went last night to 
visit her; I give you my honour, and 
you, who know her, would credit me 
without it, the following is a faithful de- 
scription.—I found her in a little misera- 
ble bedchamber of a ready furnished 
house, with two tallow candles, and a 
bureau covered with pots and pans. On 
her head, in full of all accounts, she had 
an old black-laved hood, wrapped entirely 
round, so as to conceal all hair, or want 
of hair. No handkerchief, but up to her 
chin a kind of horseman’s riding-coat, 
calling itself a pet-en-l’air, made of a 
dark green (green I think it had been) 
brocade, with coloured and silver flowers, 
and lined with furs: boddice laced, a foul 
dimity petticoat sprig’d, velvet muffeteens 
on her arms, grey stockings, and slippers. 
Her face less changed in twenty years, 
than I could have imagined*: I told her 


so, and she was not so tolerable twenty 
years ago, that she needed have taken it 
for flattery, but she did, and literally 
gave me a box onthe ear. She is very 
lively, all her senses perfect, her language 
as imperfect as ever, her avarice greater. 
She entertained me at first with nothing 
but the dearness of provisions at Helvoet. 
With nothing but an Italian, a French, 
and a Prussian, all men servants, and 
something she calls an old secretary, but 
whose age till he appears will be doubt- 
ful; she receives all the world, who goto 
homage her as queen mother, and crams 
them into this kennel. The Duchess of 
Hamilton, who came in just after me, 
was so astonished and diverted, that she 
could not speak to her for laughing. She 
says that she has left all her clothes at 
Venice. I really pity Lady Bute; what 
will be the progress of such a commence- 
ment ?’? 


This foreboding however was useless, for poor Lady Mary closed her 
eventful and singular and wayward life a short time after. 


“Lady Mary Wortley is dead, as I 
prepared you to expect. Except some 
trifling legacies, she has given every thing 
to Lady Bute, so we shall never know the 
sum—perhaps that was intended. It is 
given out for inconsiderable, beside some 
rich baubles, &c. . . . I told you of Lady 
Mary Wortley’s death and will; but I 
did not then know that, with her usual 
maternal tenderness and usual generosity, 
she has left her son—one guinea... . Lady 
Mary has left twenty-one large volumes 
in prose and verse, in manuscript ; nine- 
teen are fallen to Lady Bute, and will not 
see the light in haste. The other two 
Lady Mary in her passage gave to some- 
body in Holland, and at her death ex- 
pressed great anxiety to have them pub- 


lished. Her family are in terrors, lest 
they should be, and have tried to get 
them: hitherto the man is inflexible. 
Though I do not doubt but they are an 
olio of lies and scandal, I should like 
to see them. She had parts, and had 
seen much; truth is often at bottom of 
such compositions, and places itself here 
and there without the intention of the 
mother. I dare say, in general, these 
works are like Madame del Pozzo’s Me- 
moires.} Lady Mary had more wit, 
and something more delicacy ; their man- 
ners and morals were a good deal more 
alike. . . . I find I have told you an enor- 
mous lie, but luckily I have time to re- 
tract it. Lady Mary has left nothing 
like the number of volumes I have said. 





* Horace Walpole possessed a very pleasing miniature half-length of Lady Mary, 
which was sold at his sale for about eighteen pounds: Lady Mary, when she lived at 
Twickenham, inhabited the ast house in that row, which lies between the entrance 
gate of Marble Hilland that of Sir George Pococke, near the Orleans Arms Inn. 

+ She was mother of Lady Bute, wife of the Prime Minister. 

~ An Italian lady who had been mistress to the Regent of France, and who wrote 


memoirs of her own life: she was celebrated for her wit and her debaucheries. 


Walpole knew her at Florence, 


Gent. Mac, Voi. XX. 


Mr, 
2H 
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At the installation, I hear Charles 
Townshend said there were four—last 
Thursday he told me twenty-one. I 


[Sept. 


seldom do believe or repeat what he says 
—for the future I will think of these 
twenty-one volumes.’’ * 


We go on with the political and party news. 


‘* My letters are like the works of 
Vertot ; I write nothing but /es Révolu- 
tions d’ Angleterre. Indeed the present 
history is like some former I have sent 
you,—a revolution that has not taken 
lace, and resembling Lord Granville’s,* 

n and ended in three days. I could 
have despatched it last Tuesday, with re- 
4 to the termination of it, but, though 

heard it was begun, even on the Satur- 
day while it was beginning my curiosity 
did not carry me to town, till Tuesday, 
when I found it all addled. Still, I knew 
too little to detail it to you; and, even 
now, I can tell you little more than the 
outlines and general report : but have pa- 
tience ; this is one of the events which in 
this country will produce paper-war 
enough, and, between attacks and defences, 
one comes pretty near to the truth of the 
whole. Last Sunday was se’nnight Lord 
Egremont died suddenly, though every 
body knew he would die suddenly; he 
used no exercise, (and could not be kept 
from eating,) without which prodigious 
bleedings did not suffice. A day or two 
before he died, he said, ‘ Well I have but 
three turtle dinners to come, and, if I 
survive them, I shall be immortal.’ He 
was writing as my lady breakfasted, com- 
plained of a violent pain in his head, 
asked twice if he did not look very parti- 
cularly, grew speechless, and expired that 
evening. He has left eighteen thousand 
pounds a year, and they say a hundred 
and seventy thousand pounds in money. 
T hope you have as much philosophy as I 
have, or you will lose patience at these 
circumstances, when you are eager to 
hear the revolution. That week you may 
be sure was passed by the public in asking 
who was to be Secretary of State? It 
seemed to lie between your old friend, 
Lord Sandwich, and Lord Egmont. Lord 
Shelburne, a young aspirer who intends 
the world shall hear more of him, e¢ gui 
postule le ministére, was in the mean 
time one of the candidates to succeed 
Lord Egremont. Somebody said, ‘ It 
ought to be given to him, as you marry 
boys under age, and then send them to 
travel till they are ripe.’ While this 
vacancy was the public’s only object, be- 


hold Mr. Pitt, in his chair, with two ser- 
vants before it, goes openly at nine 
o’clock on Saturday morning through the 
Park to Buckingham House. You rub 
your eyes: so did the mob, and thought 
they did not see clear. Mr. Pitt, of all 
men alive, except Lord Temple and Mr. 
Wilkes, the most proscribed there,—Mr. 
Pitt to Buckingham House! Oui, véri- 
tablement ! What! to ask to be Secretary 
of State? By no means: sent for; de- 
sired to accept the administration. Well, 
but do you know who stared more than 
the mob or you; the ministers did; for 
it seems this was the act and deed 
of Lord Bute, who, though he had 
given the present administration letters 
of attorney to act for him, has thought 
better of it, and retained the sole power 
himself ; the consequence of which was, 
as it was before, that he grew horridly 
frightened, and advised this step, which 
has done him more hurt than all he had 
done before. Mr. Pitt stayed with the 
King three hours; is said not to have 
demanded more than might well be ex- 
pected that he would demand; and had 
all granted. The next day, Sunday, the 
Opposition were much pleased, looking on 
their desires as obtained; the ministers, 
as much displeased, thinking themselves 
betrayed by Lord Bute. On Monday, 
Mr. Pitt, who the day before had seen 
the Duke of Newcastle and the Lord 
Mayor Beckford—the one or the other of 
whom is supposed to have advised what 
follows,—went again to the King, with 
a large increase of demands, What those 
were, are variously stated; nor do I 
pretend to tell you how far the particulars 
are exact. The general purport is, though 
I dare say not to the extent given out, 
that he insisted on a general dismission 
of all who had voted for the peace; and 
that he notified his intention of attacking 
the peace itself: that he particularly pro- 
scribed Lord Holland, Lord Halifax, 
Lord Sandwich, Lord Barrington, and 
Lord Shelburne; named himself and 
Charles Townshend for Secretaries of 
State, Lord Temple for the Treasury, 
Pratt for Chancellor; proposed some 
place, not of business, for the Duke of 





* Lady Mary did leave seventeen volumes of her works and memoirs. 


She gave 


her manuscripts to an English clergyman in Holland, from whom her daughter, Lad. 
Bute, obtained them. ” oe Non 
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Newcastle, forgot Mr. Legge,—and de- 
sired the Duke of Cumberland for the 
head of the army. They tell you that the 
King asked him, ‘ Mr. Pitt, if it is right 
for you to stand by your friends, why is 
it not as right for me to stand by mine ?’ 
and that the treaty broke off, on his 
Majesty’s refusing to give up his friends. 
Broken off the negotiation certainly is. 
Why broken, I shall, as I told you be- 
fore, wait a little before I settle my be- 
lief. The ministers were sent for again ; 
Mr. Pitt and Lord Temple, according to 
the modern well-bred usage, were at the 
levee yesterday, had each their drawing- 
room question; and there ended this 
interlude. It is said, Lord Sandwich 
kisses hands to-morrow for Secretary of 
State. If a President of the Council is 
named too, I shall think they mean to 
stand it; if not, I shall conclude a door 
is still left open for treating. There 
was a little episode, previous to this more 
dignified drama, which was on the point 
of employing the attention of the public, 
if it had not been overlaid by the revolu- 
tion in question. The famous Mr. Wilkes 
was challenged at Paris by one Forbes, 
an outlawed Scot in the French service, 
who could not digest the North Britons. 
Wilkes would have joked it off, but it 
would not do. He then insisted on 
seconds; Forbes said, ‘duels were too 
dangerous in France for such extensive 
proceedings.’ Wilkes adhered to his de- 
mand, Forbes pulled him by the nose, 
or, as Lord Mark Kerr in his well-bred 
formality said to a gentleman, ‘ Sir, you 
are to suppose I have thrown this glass of 
wine in your face.’ Wilkes cried out 
murder! the lieutenant de police was sent 
for, and obliged Forbes to promise that 
he would proceed no farther. Notwith- 
standing the present discussion, you may 
imagine the Scotch will not let this 
anecdote be still-born. It is cruel on 
Lord Talbot, whom Wilkes ventured to 
fight. Other comical passages have 
happened to us at Paris. Their King, 
you know, is wondrous shy to strangers, 
awkward at a question, or too familiar. 
For instance, when the Duke of Rich- 
mond was presented to him, he said, 
‘Mons. le Duc de Cumberland boude le 
Roi, n’est-ce pas?’ The Duke was con- 
founded. The King persisted; ‘Il le 
fait, n’est-il pas vrai?? The Duke 
answered very properly, ‘Ses ministres 
quelquefois, Sire, jamais sa Majesté.’ 
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This did not stop him: ‘ Et vous, milord, 
quand aurez-vous le cordon bleu?’ George 
Selwyn, who stood behind the Duke, said 
softly, ‘ Answer that, if you can, my lord.’ 
To Lord Holland the King said, ‘ Vous 
avez fait bieu du bruit dans votre pays, 
n’est-ce pas?’ His answer was pretty 
too: ‘ Sire, je fais tout mon possible pour 
le faire cesser !’ Lord Holland was better 
diverted with the Duchesse d’ Aiguillon. 
She got him and Lady Holland tickets for 
one of the best boxes to see the fireworks 
on the Peace, and carried them in her 
coach. When they arrived, he had 
forgot the tickets; she flew into a rage, 
and, sans marchander, abused him so 
grossly, that Lady Holland coloured, and 
would not speak to her. Not content 
with this, when her footman opened the 
door of the coach, the duchess, before all 
the mob, said aloud, ‘C’est une des 
meilleures tétes de l’Angleterre, et voici 
la bétise quil a fait!’ and repeated it. 
He laughed, and the next day she re- 
collected herself, and made an excuse, 
Mrs. Poyntz is au comble de la gloire 
at Versailles; she has cured Madame 
Victoire of the stone by Mrs. Stephens’s 
medicine. When Mrs. Poyntz took leave 
of them for Spa, they shut the door, 
and the whole royal family kissed her; 
for the king is so fond of his children, 
that they say it was visible every day in 
his countenance whether his daughter 
was better or worse. We sent you Sir 
William Stanhope* and my lady, a fond 
couple ; you have returned them to us 
very different. "When they came to Black- 
heath, he got out of the chaise to go to his 
brother Lord Chesterfield’s, made her a 
low bow, and said, ‘Madame, I hope I 
shall never see your face again.’ She re- 
plied, ‘ Sir, I will take all the care I can 
that you never shall.’ He lays no gallan- 
try to her charge. We are sending you 
another couple, the famous Garrick, and 
his once famous wife. He will make you 
laugh as a mimic, and, as he knows we 
are great friends, will affect great partiality 
to me; but be a little upon your guard, 
remember he is an actor. My poor niecef 
has declared herself not breeding : you will 
be charmed with the delicacy of her 
manner in breaking it to General Walde- 
grave. She gave him her lord's seal with 
the coronet. You will be more charmed 
with her. On Sunday the Bishop of 
Exeter and I were talking of this new 
convulsion in politics—she burst out in 





* Brother of Lord Chesterfield, and his equal in wit. 


We possess several of his 


bon-mots from manuscript authority, which are excellent; he was esteemed fully 


equal to his celebrated brother in repartée. 


+ Lady Waldegrave. 
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a flood of tears, reflecting on the great 
rank which her lord, if living, would 
naturally attain on this occasion. I think 
Ihave nothing more to tell you, but a 
bon-mot of my lady Townshend. She has 
taken a strange little villa at Paddington, 
near Tyburn. People were wondering at 
her choosing such a situation, and asked 
her, in joke, what sort of a neighbour- 
hood she had: ‘ Oh,’ said she, ‘ one that 
can never tire me, for they are hanged 
every week.’—Good night. This would 
be a furious long letter, if it was not 
short by containing a whole revolution. 

‘* George Selwyn, of whom you have 
heard so much, but don’t know, is re- 


turned from Paris, whither he went with 
the Duchess of Bedford. He says, our 
passion for everything French is nothing 
to theirs, for everything English. There 
is a book published, called the Anglo- 
manie. How much worse they under- 
stand us, even than we do them, you will 
see by this story. ‘The old Marechale de 
Villars gave a vast dinner to the Duchess 
of Bedford. Inthe middle of the dessert, 
Madame de Villars called out, ‘Oh 
Lord! they have forgot! yet I bespoke 
them, and I am sure they are ready ; you 
English love hot rolls—bring tie rolls.’ 
There arrived a huge dish of hot rolls, 
and a sauce-boat of melted butter.’’ 


Of Churchill, that unfortunate child of genius, who much mistook his 
vocation when he put on the priest’s raiment, and who worshipped both 
Bacchus and Apollo on the same altar, we have the following account. 


‘* Churchill the poet is dead,*—to the 
great joy of the ministry and the Scotch, 
and to the grief of very few indeed, I be- 
lieve; for such a friend is not only a 
dangerous, but a ticklish possession. The 
next revolution would have introduced the 
other half of England into his satires, for 
no party could have promoted him, and 
woe had betided those who had left him 
to shift for himself on Parnassus ! He had 
owned that his pen itched to attack Mr. 
Pitt and Charles Townshend, and neither 
of them are men to have escaped by their 
steadiness and uniformity. This meteor 
blazed scarce four years ; for his Rosciad 
was subsequent to the accession of the 
present King, before which his name was 
never heard of; and, what is as remark- 
able, he died in nine days after his an- 
tagonist, Hogarth. Were I Charon, I 
should without scruple give the best place 
in my boat to the latter, who was an 
original genius. Churchill had great 
powers; but, besides the facility of 
outrageous satire, almost all his compo- 
sitions were wild and extravagant, ex- 
ecuted on no plan, and void of the least 
correction. Many of his characters were 


obscure even to the present age ; and some 
of the most known were so unknown to 
him, that he has missed all resemblance, 
of which Lord Sandwich is a striking 
instance. He died of a drunken debauch 
at Calais, on a visit to his friend Wilkes, 
who is going to write notes to his works. 
But he had lived long enough for himself, 
at least for his reputation and his want of 
it, for his works began to decrease con- 
siderably in vent. He has left some 
sermons, for he wrote even sermons; 
but lest they should do any good, and for 
fear they should not do some hurt, he had 
prepared a dedication of them to Bishop 
Warburton,t whose arrogance and venom 
had found a proper corrector in Church- 
ill. I don’t know whether this man’s 
fame had extended to Florence; but you 
may judge of the noise he made in this 
part of the world by the following trait, 
which is a pretty instance of that good 
breeding on which the French pique them- 
selves. My sister and Mr. Churchill are 
in France ; a Frenchman asked him if he 
was Churchill le fameux poéle? * Non’— 
‘ Ma foi, monsieur, tant pis pour vous !”’ 


The following letters are of a miscellaneous nature, containing some 
accounts of himself or friends, and may be selected as examples of Wal- 
pole’s style of narration, and of the power which by a lucid and lively manner 
he has of embellishing trifles, and throwing interest into common subjects. 


Of myself I can give you but a melan- 
choly account. For these five or six weeks 
T have been extremely out of order, with 
pains in my stomach and limbs, and a 


lassitude that wore me out. They tell me 
it is the gout flying about me. If there 
is any difference, but I hate haggling 
about obscurities, I should rather think 





* Churchill died of a fever, Nov. 4, 1764, aged only thirty-three. 
t This dedication,—a bitter but gross satire,—will be found prefixed to the volume 
of Churchill's Sermons. 
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it the rheumatism. However, I am to go 
to ask the Bath-waters what it is, and 
where they would please to have it settle: 
What afflicts me most is, that I am per- 
suaded that this place is too damp for me. 
I revive after being in London an hour, 
like a member of Parliament’s wife. It 
will be a cruel fate, after having laid out 
so much money here, and building upon 
it as the nest of my old age, if I am driven 
from it by bad health! To be forced back 
into the world, when I am sick of it; to 
live in London, which I detest, or to send 
myself to Paris, which J like as little ; to 
find no benefit from a life of temperance ; 
to sit by a fire instead of braving winds 
and weather ; in short, to grow to moralize 
—oh! ’tis piteousenough! I dread own- 
ing I am ill, because everybody talks non- 
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sense to one, and wants to quack one; 
concealing it, looks like an affectation of 
philosophy, which I despise. In phy- 
sicians I believe no more than in divines 
—in short, I was not made for an invalid ; 
I mean my mind was not, and my body 
seems made for nothing else. I thought 
I could harden paper to the consistence 
of stone—I am disappointed and do not 
like it; for, though I can laugh at my- 
self, I shall be tired of laughing long at 
the same thing ; in short, I might as well 
have conquered the world. Sententious 
poets would have told me that it signified 
little, as I had conquered myself. I have 
conquered myself, and to very little 
purpose! Wisdom and foresight are just 
as feolish as anything else, when you know 
the bottom of them. Adieu!’’ 


The following letter relates to a person whom our readers must re- 
collect appears often in Walpole’s Reminiscences of the Court of George 


the Second, and in his former letters. 


The residence of Lady Suffolk at 


Marble Hill, shaded by its venerable elms, still exists ; the Thames still 
glides as of old by its flowery lawns; but it has now lost both its poetic 
charm, for its gardens were laid out by Pope, and its historic interest, for 
its groves were described by Walpole. 


‘‘T have been very unfortunate in the 
death of my Lady Suffolk, who was the 
only sensible friend I had at Strawberry. 
Though she was seventy-nine, her senses 
were in the highest perfection, and her 
memory wonderful, as it was as accurate 
on recent events as on the most distant. 
Her hearing had been impaired above 
forty years, and was the only defect that 
prevented her conversation from not being 
as agreeable as possible. She had seen, 
known, and remembered so much, that 
I was very seldom not eager to hear. 
She was a sincere and unalterable friend, 
very calm, judicious, and zealous. Her 
integrity and goodness had secured the 
continuation of respect, and no fallen 
favourite had ever experienced neglect less. 
Her fortune, which had never been nearly 
so great as it was believed, of late years 


was so diminished, as to have brought her 
into great difficulties. Yet they were not 
even suspected, for she had a patience 
and command of herself that prevented 
her ever complaining of either fortune or 
illness. No mortal but Lord Chetwynd 
and I were acquainted with her real situa- 
tion. I sat with her two hours on Saturday 
night, and though I knew that she was 
ill, and found her much changed, did not 
suspect her danger so great. The next 
evening she was better; and, retiring to 
her chamber to supper with Lord Chet. 
wynd, she pressed her hand suddenly to 
her side and expired in half an hour. I 
believe she left Marble Hill to Lord 
Buckingham,* and what else she had ta 
Miss Hotham :f at least I guess so from 
what I have heard her say, for I have not 
yet been told her will.’’ 


Those who remember Burke's splendid eulogy on Charles Townshend 
and his noonday glory, will not without interest take a farewell look on 


the setting sun. 


*¢ But our comet is set too! Charles 
Townshend is dead. All those parts and 
fire are extinguished; those volatile salts 
are evaporated ; that first eloquence of the 


world is dumb! that duplicity is fixed, 
that cowardice terminated heroically. He 
joked on death as naturally as he used to 
do on the living, and not with the affecta- 





* John Hobart, second Earl of Buckinghamshire, nephew of Lady Suffolk. 
+ Henrietta, only child of Sir Charles Hotham Thompson, by Dorothy, only 
daughter of Sir John Hobart, first Earl of Buckingham, brother of Lady Suffolk, 
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tion of philosophers, who wind up their 
works with sayings which they hope to 
have remembered. With a robust person 
he had always a menacing constitution. 
He had had a fever the whole summer, 
recovered, as it was thought, relapsed, 
was neglected, and it turned to an in- 
curable putrid fever. The Opposition 
expected that the loss of this essential 
in would loosen the whole frame ; but it 

ad been hard if both his life and death 
wereto be pernicious to the administration. 
He had engaged to betray the latter to 
the former, as I knew early, and as Lord 
Mansfield has since declared. I there- 
fore could not think the loss of him a 
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misfortune. His seals were immediately 
offered to Lord North, who declined them. 
The Opposition rejoiced; but they ought 
to have been better acquainted with one 
educated in their own school. Lord 
North has since accepted the seals, and 
the reversion of his father’s pension. 
While that eccentric genius, Charles 
Townshend, whom no system could con- 
tain, is whirled out of existence, our more 
artificial meteor, Lord Chatham, seems 
to be wheeling back to the sphere of 
business, at least his health is declared to 
be re-established ; but he has lost his 
adorers, the mob, and I doubt the wise 
men will not travel after his light.”’ 


Wilkes now for the first time appears in all his patriot glory. 


‘*T was interrupted yesterday. The 
ghost is laid for a time in a red sea of port 
and claret. This spectre is the famous 
Wilkes. He appeared the moment the 
Parliament was dissolved: The ministry 
despise him. He stood for the city of 
London, and was the last on the poll of 
seven candidates ; none but the mob, and 
most of them without votes, favouring 
him. He then offered himself to the 
county of Middlesex. The election came 
on last Monday. By five in the morning 
avery large body of weavers, &c. took 
possession of Piccadilly, and the roads 
and turnpikes leading to Brentford, and 
would suffer nobody to pass without blue 
cockades, and papers inscribed ‘‘ No. 45, 
Wilkes and Liberty.”” They tore to 
ome the coaches of Sir W. Beauchamp 

octor, and Mr. Cooke, the other candi- 
dates, though the latter was not there, but 
in bed with the gout, and it was with 
difficulty that Sir William and Mr. Cooke’s 
cousin got to Brentford. There, however, 
lest it should be declared a void election, 
Wilkes had the sense to keep everything 
quiet. But, about five, Wilkes, being 
considerably a-head of the other two, his 
mob returned to town and behaved out- 
rageously. They stopped every carriage, 
scratched and spoiled several with writing 
all over them ‘ No. 45,’ pelted, threw dirt 
and stones, and forced everybody to huzza 
for Wilkes. I did but cross Piccadilly at 
eight, in my coach with a French 
Monsier d’ Angeul, whom I was carrying to 
Lady Hertford’s; they stopped us, and 
bid us huzza. I desired him to let down 
the glass on his side, but, as he was not 
alert, they broke it to shatters. At night 
they insisted, in several streets, on houses 
being illuminated, and several Scotch re- 
fusing, hadtheir windows broken. Another 
mob rose in the city, and Harley, the 
present mayor, being another Sir William 


Walworth, and having acted formerly and 
now with great spirit against Wilkes, and 
the Mansion House not being illuminated, 
and he out of town, they broke every 
window, and tried to force their way into 
the house. The trained bands were sent 
for, but did not suffice. At last a party 
of guards, from the Tower, and some 
lights erected, dispersed the tumult. At 
one in the morning a riot began before 
Lord Bute’s house, in Audley Street, 
though illuminated. They flung two large 
flints into Lady Bute’s chamber, who was 
in bed, and broke every window in the 
house. Next morning Wilkes and Cooke 
were returned members. The day was 
very quiet, but at night they rose again, 
and obliged almost every house in town 
to be lighted up, even the Duke of Cum- 
berland’s and Princess Amelia’s. About 
one o’clock they marched to the Duchess 
of Hamilton’s in Argyle-buildings (Lord 
Lorn being in Scotland). She was obsti- 
nate, and would not illuminate, though 
with child, and, as they hope, of an heir 
to the family, and with the Duke, her 
son, and the rest of her children in the 
house. There is a small court and 
parapet wall before the house: they 
brought iron crows, tore down the gates, 
pulled up the pavement, and battered the 
house for three hours. They could not 
find the key of the back door, nor send 
for any assistance. The night before, they 
had obliged the Duke and Duchess of 
Northumberland to give them beer, and 
appear at the windows, and drink Wilkes’s 
health. They stopped and opened the 
coach of Count Seilern, the Austrian 
ambassador, who has made a formal com- 
plaint, on which the council met on Wed- 
nesday night, and were going to issue a 
proclamation, but, hearing that all was 
quiet, and that only a few houses were 
illuminated in Leicester Fields from the 
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terror of the inhabitants, a few constables 
were sent with orders to extinguish the 
lights, and not the smallest disorder has 
happened since. In short it has ended 
like other election riots, and with not a 
quarter of the mischief that has been done 
in some other towns,’’ &c. 
* * * * * * 

‘¢ We have no heads but wrong ones ; 
and wrong heads on both sides have not 
the happy attribute of two negatives in 
making an affirmative. Instead of anni- 
hilating Wilkes by buying or neglecting 
him, his enemies have pushed the court 
on a series of measures which have made 
him excessively important ; and now every 
step they take must serve to increase his 
faction, and make themselves more un- 
popular. The clouds all around them are 
many and big, and will burst as fast as 
they try violent methods. I tremble at 
the prospect, and suffer to see the abyss 
into which we are falling, and the height 
from whence we have fallen. We were 
tired of being in a situation to give the 
law to Europe, and now cannot give it 
with safety to the mob, for giving it when 
they are not disposed to receive it is of 
all experiments the most dangerous ; and 
whatever may be the consequence in the 
end seldom fails to fall on the heads of 
those who undertake it. I have said it to 
you more than once; it is amazing to me 
that men do not prefer the safe, amiable, 
and honourable method of governing the 
people as they like to be governed, to the 
invidious and restless task of governing 
them contrary to their inclinations. if 
princes or ministers considered that de- 
spair makes men fearless instead of making 
them cowards, surely they would abandon 
such fruitless policy, It requires ages of 
oppression, barbarism, and ignorance, to 
sink mankind into pusillanimous sub- 
mission, and it requires a climate too 
that softens and enervates. I do not 
think we are going to try the experiment ; 
but, as I am sorry the people give provo- 
cation, so I am grieved to see that provo- 
cation too warmly resented, because men 
forget from whence they set out, and 
mutual injuries beget new principles, and 
open to wider views than either party had 
at first any notion of. Charles the First 
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would have been more despotic if he had 
defeated the republicans than he would 
have dreamed of being before the civil 
war; and Colonel Cromwell certainly 
never thought of becoming proteetor when 
he raised his regiment. The king lost 
his head, and the colonel his rest ; and 
we were so fortunate, after a deluge of 
blood, as to relapse into a little better 
condition than we had been before the 
contest ; but, if the son of either had been 
an active rogue, we might have lost our 
liberties for some time, and not recovered 
them without a much longer struggle.’’ 
* * * * Eo 


“* Everybody is going into the country 
to recruit themselves with health, or 
money, or wit, or faction. This has been 
an expensive winter in all those articles. 
London is such a drain, that we seem 
annihilated in summer, at least the activity 
and events from the beginning of Novem- 
ber to the beginning of June are so out of 
proportion to the other five months, that 
we are not the same nation in the one 
half year and the other, Paris itself, com- 
pared to London, appeared to me a mere 
country town, where they live upon one 
piece of news for a month. When I lived 
in the country, (which was but the three 
last summers of my father’s life, for I 
don’t call this place so,) I used to be tired 
to death of the conversation on the price 
of oats and barley, and those topics that 
people talk about and about by their 
almanack, and which never do, and which 
never have, occasion to come to a conclu. 
sion. I have been so used to think to a 
point, that the common conversation of 
the world about common things is in- 
supportable to me; and to say the truth 
I know less of the common affairs of the 
world than if I had lived all my days in 
a college. Elections, justice business, 
prices of commodities, and all matters of 
detail, are Hebrew tome. Men that know 
every circumstance, and women that never 
know any, are equally good company to 
me. I had as willingly hear a story, 
where everything is confounded, as where 
everything is detailed ; the event of every- 
thing seeming to me all that is worth 
knowing, and then I want something 
new,’’ &c. 


It has been remarked as a circumstance not only of curiosity but of 
importance, that no mention (or only a casual one) occurs of Junius in the 
published correspondence of Walpole ; and it has been surmised that his silence 
arose from his being the author of the letters ; any proof, however, drawn 
from this quarter is done away by the following notices. 


‘¢ The licentiousness of abuse surpasses 
all example. The most savage massacre 
of private characters passes for sport ; but 


we have lately had an attack made on the 
king himself, exceeding the North Briton. 
Such a paper has been printed by the 
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famous Junius, whoever he is, that it 
would scarce have been written before 
Charles the First was in Carisbrook 
Castle. The Dukes of Gloucester and 
Cumberland are as little spared; the 
former for having taken a wife for him- 
self—so says the North Briton ; observe, 
I do not say so; and the latter for having 
taken another man’s—for opposite actions 
are equally criminal in the spectacles of 
opposition, the two glasses of whieh are 
always made, the one to see black as 


Again he writes, 


‘*T have no news to tell you. You 
know as much of Wilkes and Townshend 
as I do from their memorials in the news- 
papers. The famous Junius seems at 
last to issue from the shop of the former, 
though the composition is certainly above 
Wilkes himself. The styles are often 


white, the other white as black, and also 
both to see that white and black are both 
black. ° * Lord Mans- 
field, who had already been frightened 
out of the Speaker’s chair, will not be 
encouraged by a Junius that came out 
yesterday, the most outrageous, I sup- 
pose, ever published against so high a 
magistrate by name. ‘The excess of abuse, 
the personality, and new attacks on the 
Scotch make people ascribe it to Wilkes; to 
me the composition is far above him,” &c. 


blended, and very distinguishable, -but 
nobody knows who it is that deigns to 
fight in disguise under Wilkes’s banner. 
So far this unknown knight will not 
resemble his predecessors in romance, 
that he probably will not disclose himself 
and demand the princess* in marriage.’’ 


The early notices of Burke only just appearing above the political horizon, 
and almost new to fame, though brief, are worthy notice. He is first 


mentioned in January 12, 1770. 


‘A most unheard-of attack has been 
made on the House of Commons ; Sir 
George Savile, a man of great fortune, 
spotless character, and acute though in- 
judicious head, has twice told them to 
their faces that they sit illegally, having 
betrayed their trust, and that he was 
ready to receive the punishment for telling 
them so. Burke, not quite so rich, nor 
immaculate, but of better abilities, has 
twice said as much, and allowed that he 
ought to be sent to the Tower for what he 
said, but knew their guilt was too great to 
let them venture to commit him. Hitherto 


this language has been borne ; but, as there 
is not so great a mule as a martyr, I 


.have no doubt but these two saints will 


insist on receiving the crown of glory: 
and it is said many more will demand the 
honour of sharing their cross) * * * 
Lord Chatham has talked on the Mid- 
dlesex election till nobody will answer 
him ; and Mr. Burke, Lord Rockingham’s 
governor, has published a pampblet that 
has sown the utmost discord between that 
faction and the supporters of the Bill of 
Rights. Mrs. Macaulay has written 
against it.’’ 


He also mentions that, at the opening of the Parliament in Nov. 1770, 


‘¢Lord North spoke well, and with 
great prudence. Col. Barré with wit and 
severity. Burke warmly and not well.” 


* * * * * * 


‘* A country is undone before people 
distinguish between affected and real 
virtue, and Cato is dead before anybody 
minds him. I could write a volume of 
reflections or comparisons, but to what 
purpose? Writings impel, but can re- 
strain nobody. Every Clodius of the 
hour takes the name of Cato to himself, 
and bestows his own name on his enemy. 
Truth surmounts but an hundred years 
afterwards ; is then entombed in history, 
and appears as flat as, or less interesting 
than, the lies with which it is surrounded 


and has been overwhelmed. Everybody 
talks of the constitution, but all sides 
forget that the constitution is extremely 
well, and would do very well if they would 
but let it alone. Indeed it must bea 
strong constitution considering how long 
it has been quacked and doctored. If it 
had a fever, it was a slow one. Its pre- 
sent physicians imitate the faculty so 
servilely, that they seem to think the 
wisest step is to convert the slow fever 
into a high one ; then, you know, the pa- 
tient is easily cured—or killed. Consider- 
ing how much I have seen, perhaps I 
ought not to be so easily alarmed, but a 
bystander is more apt to be serious than 
those who are heated and engaged in the 
game. I have the weakness of loving 





* The Princess of Wales was much abused in the satirical writings that time, 


particularly Wilkes’s, 
2 
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national glory. I exulted in the figure 
we made in the last war; but as I am con- 
nected with neither court nor opposition, 
[enjoy the triumphs of neither, which are 
made at the expense of the whole. Their 
squabbles divert us from attention to 
greater interests, and their views are con- 
fined to the small circle of themselves and 
friends. If the quarrel becomes very 
serious, One knows, whichever side pre- 
vails, the crown in the long run must 
predominate ; and what matters it which 
party or faction shall then be upper- 
most ?’’ &e. 
* * * * 

‘* There is another scene opened of a 
very different aspect. You have seen the 
accounts from Boston. The tocsin seems 
to be sounded to America.* I have many 
visions about that country, and fancy I 
see twenty empires and republics forming 
upon vast scales over all that continent, 
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which is growing too mighty fo be kept in 
subjection to half a dozen exhausted na- 
tions in Europe. As the latter sinks, and 
the others rise, they who live between the 
seras will be a sort of Noahs, witnesses to 
the period of the old world and origin of 
the new. I entertain myself with the idea 
of a future senate in Carolina and Vir- 
ginia, where their patriots will harangue 
on the austere and incorruptible virtue of 
the ancient English! will tell their au- 
ditors of our disinterestedness and scorn 
of bribes and pensions, and make us 
blush in our graves at their ridiculous 
panegyrics. Who knows but even our 
Indian usurpations and villanies may 
become topics of praise to American 
schoolboys? As I believe our virtues 
are extremely like those of our predeces- 
sors the Romans, so I am sure our luxury 
and extravagance are too.’’ 


We now return to domestic history and the cloisters of Strawberry 


Hill. 


** Mr. Hamilton’s Correggio is arrived. 
T have seen it: it is divine—and so is the 
price ; for nothing but a demi-god or a 
demi-devil, that is, a nabob, can purchase 
it. What do you think of three thousand 
pounds? It has all Correggio’s grace and 
none of his grimace, which, like Shak- 
speare, he is too apt to blend and eon- 
found. I myself expect a treasure to- 
morrow, a complete suit of armour of 
Francis the First, which I have bought 
out of the Crozat collection. It will 
make a great figure here at Otranto. Mr. 
Chute is come to welcome the monarch at 
his landing. It is cruel to me never to 
see you here. What an addition would it 
be to the tranquillity I have had the sense 
to give myself! It would be delicious if 
time did not disperse or carry off one’s 
friends and contemporaries. As to young 
acquaintance, there is no uniting the con- 
versation of different ages. One is 
checked every moment : one cannot make 
an allusion to what one has seen, without 
being reduced to explanations that be- 
come, or seem to them, oldstories. The 
times immediately preceding their own, 
are what all men are least acquainted with. 
A young man knows Romulus better than 


George the Second. On the other hand, 
the young have new words, new language, 
new amusements, and one can no more 
talk their talk than dance their dances. 
You and I could at least talk of a riga- 
doon, or of Booth and Mrs. Oldfield: and, 
were you your own master, methinks you 
would prefer it to name-days and christen- 
ings of baby future sovereigns. It amazes 
me when [I see men by choice push 
on towards a succession of courts. Am- 
bition should be a passion of youth; not, 
as it generally is, of the end of life. What 
joy can it be to govern the grandchildren 
of our contemporaries? It is but being 
a more magnificent kind of schoolmaster. 
I was told that 1 should regret quitting 
my seat in Parliament: but 1 knew 
myself better than those prophets did. 
Four years are past, and I have done 
nothing but applaud my resolution. When 
I compare my situation with my former 
agitated and turbulent life, I wonder how 
I had spirits to go through the former, 
or how I can be charmed with the latter 
without having lost those spirits. * * 

‘* T was born at the top of the world; I 
have long been nobody, and am charmed 
to be so. I see the insolence of supe- 





* The following view of the American war, when yet a spark that Walpole thought 
a tread of his slipper might stifle, is curious. 

‘* Well! but we have a worse riot, though a little further off. Boston—not in Lin- 
colnshire, though we have had a riot even there—but in New England, is almost in 
rebellion, and two regiments are ordered thither. Letters are come in that say the 
other provinces disapprove, and even the soberer personsthere. In truth it is believed 
in the city that this tumult will be easily got the better of. Our navy, too, is in so 
very formidable plight that our neighbours will not much care to interfere. It is 
tremendous the force we have in the river, at Plymouth and a &c. 
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riors ; but how does it hurt me? They 
can neither frighten me nor deprive me of 
any enjoyment. I laugh at their dignity, 
which I generally see built or leaning on 
meanness and slavery; and which is best 
founded, their contempt or mine? To be 
determined to be content with little, is to 
determine that one’s happiness shall de- 
pend on no one but one’s-self; but, if 
consideration is one’s point, I do not see 
why one should be satisfied without being 
emperor of the world. One superior 
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would mortify me more than a thousand 
inferiors homaging me would contribute 
to my satisfaction; but when one is em- 
peror of one’s-self, all is harmony and 
sunshine. And, depend upon it, a mo- 
derate fortune is more capable of bestow- 
ing and ensuring that reign, than any po- 
sition of grandeur. Were I rich, my 
nephews and nieces would be attentive 
and sincere enough; I like better to 
know their hearts.” 


But we must illustrate this profession of philosophy ; for example, 


“The current of time hurries every- 
thing along with it, and if we have the 
patience to sit still and see it pass it is 
sure of washing away our vexations, as 
well as our pleasures; and, both being 
dreams, are not worth remembrance. I 
have attained so much habitual philoso- 
phy (for I believe in no other) that events 
which would formerly have distressed me 
exceedingly, do not now put me out of 
temper; as I experienced last week. A 
dozen powder-mills, within two miles of 
Twickenham, blew up last weck, and 
almost levelled my castle as low as Troy. 
This is far from true; but the explosion 
really demolished four of my windows of 
painted glass, and broke as many more. 


I neither stomached it like a Stoic, nor 
d d the undertaker of the mills like 
a Christian. I shall set about mending 
them with the patience of Penelope, 
though with the prospect of having them 
ruined again, for, as Mr. Bentley said, in 
this country ‘ abuses are freeholds,’ and I 
do not believe the neighbourhood will get 
the mills removed. The Duke of North- 
umberland, to raise his rent a trifle, 
obtained an Act of Parliament for this 
nuisance ; indeed, he got the consent of 
the gentlemen within the circuit, by pro- 
mising they should be corn-mills; but the 
Act was no sooner passed, than, lo! they 
became powder-mills! and have torn the 
whole county to pieces !’’ &c. 


The following letter relates to the presumed insanity of his relative Lord 
Orford, who was supposed incapable of managing his affairs, which 


management devolved on Mr. Walpole, and at his death he took the title 
and estates. 


‘¢ When my mind reposes a little, I 
smile at myself. I intended to trifle out 
the remnant of my days; and lo! they 
are invaded by lawyers, stewards, phy- 
sicians, and jockeys! Yes; this whole 
week past I have been negotiating a sale 
of race-horses at Newmarket, and, to the 
honour of my transactions, the sale has 
turned out greatly. My Gothic ancestors 
are forgotten ; I am got upon the turf. 
I give orders about game, dispark Hough- 
ton, have plans of farming, vend colts, 
fillies, bullocks, and sheep, and have not 
yet confounded terms, nor ordered point- 
ers to be turned to grass. I read the 
part of the newspapers I used to skip, 
and peruse the lists of sweepstakes: not 
the articles of intelligence, nor the rela- 
tions of the shows at Portsmouth for the 
King, or at Oxford for the Viceroy North. 


I must leave Europe and its kings and 
queens to you; we do not talk of such 
folks at the Inns of Court. I sold Stoic 
for five hundred guineas: I shall never 
get five pence by the Monarchs of the 
Empire, and therefore we jockeys of the 
Temple, and we lawyers of Newmarket, 
hold them to be very insignificant indi- 
viduals. The only political point that 
touches me at present is what does occa- 
sion much noise and trouble,—the new 
Act that decries guineas under weight. 
Though I have refused to receive a 
guinea myself of Lord Orford’s income, 
yet I must see it all paid into my Lady’s 
banker’s hands, and I am now in a fright 
lest the purchase-money of the racers 
should be made in light coin,—not from 
suspicion of such honourable men, but 
from their inattention to money.’’ 


As this letter proceeds, Walpole gives a bird’s-eye-view of the state of 
society at that time, as he looked at it from his retreat at Strawberry 


Hill. 


‘* They say the Bank is to issue five- 
pound notes: at present all trade is at a 


stop, and the confusion is extreme. Yea, 
verily, the villany and iniquities of the 
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age are bringing things rapidly to a crisis ! 
Ireland is drained, and has not a shilling. 
The explosion of the Scotch banks has 
reduced them almost as low, and sunk 
their flourishing manufactures to low- 
water ebb. The Maccaronis are at their 
ne plus ultra: Charles Fox is already so 
like Julius Cesar, that he owes an hun- 
dred thousand pounds. Lord Carlisle 
pays fifteen hundred, and Mr. Crew 
twelve hundred a-year for him—literally 
for him, being bound for him, while he, 
as like Brutus as Cesar, is indifferent 
about such paltry counters; one must 
talk of Clodius when one has no Scipio. 
Yet, ifthe merit of some historian does 
not interest posterity by the beauty of 


In another letter he says, 


‘* My life, which, though always occu- 
pied, has in reality been an idle one, is 
now passed in business. Combating 
rogues is not the least part of my employ- 
ment. The vultures stick to the carcase 
of my nephew’s estate, as if they had not 
been gorged with its flesh. The lawyers 
press on me with offers of managing; the 
servants cannot break themselves of pil- 
fering; and my lord’s friends set up 
promises, as if they had left him anything 
to give. It is strictly true, that, from the 
instant he was seized, there has been but 
one universal thought of plundering. I 
create enemies at every step, and must 
expect torrents of abuse, because I am 
determined not to deserve it. My ad- 
ministration is an epitome of greater 
scenes ; and, happily, I enter upon it at 
an age when every passion is cooled. I 
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his narration, this age will be as little 
known as the annals of the Byzantine 
Empire, marked only by vices and follies. 
What is England now ?—A sink of Indian 
wealth, filled by nabobs and emptied by 
Maccaronis! A senate, sold and de- 
spised! A country overrun by horse- 
races! A gaming, robbing, wrangling, 
railing nation, without principles, genius, 
character, or allies ; the overgrown shadow 
of what it was! Lord bless me! I run 
on like a political barber. I must go 
back to my shop. I shall let farms well, 
if I attend to the state of the nation ! 
What’s Hecuba to me? Don’t read the 
end of my letter to the Countess ;* she 
will think I am as mad as her son.” 


shall be inexcusable if I do anything but 
right. My father alone was capable of 
acting on one great plan of honesty from 
the beginning of his life to the end. He 
could for ever wage war with knaves and 
malice, and preserve his temper ; could 
know men and yet feel for them; could 
smile when opposed, and be gentle after 
triumph. He was steady, without being 
eager; and successful, without being vain. 
He forgot the faults of others, and his 
own merits; and was as incapable of fear 
as of doing wrong. Oh! how unlike 
him I am! how passionate, timid, and 
vain-glorious! How incapable of copy- 
ing him, even in a diminutive sphere! in 
short, I have full as much to correct in 
myself as to control in others; and I 
must look into my own breast as often as 
into bills and accounts. Adieu!” 


Everybody has heard of Mrs. Anne Pitt, the sister of Lord Chatham, 
and of her abilities and character; but everybody does not know how 
Lord Chatham feared and avoided her. Her portrait exists at Stow from 
the pencil of Hudson, and now a sketch, perhaps not less resembling the 
original, may be read from the pen of Walpole. 


‘* Lady Bute desires me to tell you that 
Mrs. Anne Pitt is going to Pisa, and that 
I would recommend her to you. I should 
do that on my own account, as I am very 
intimate with her. You know she is Lord 
Chatham’s sister, as well as his very 
image ; but you must take care not to 
make your court to her on that head, as 
they are no dear friends. She has excel- 
lent parts, a great deal of wit, and not so 
sweet a temper as to contradict the like. 
ness of her features. She has at times 
been absolutely English,} but not in the 


present style of the fashion, and has much 
too good sense to exhibit any extra- 
ordinary scenes. She is extremely well- 
bred, and knows the world perfectly. In 
short, she will be much pleased with your 
attentions, and will please you in a very 
different way from the generality of our 
exports. I dread sending you any body 
that I have not known long, and some 
that I do; but there is no danger from 
Mrs. Pitt, who has always lived in the 
great world, and is not of an age to play 
the fool— especially on a small theatre, 





* Countess of Orford, then at Florence. 


+ Out of her senses. She died so some years after. 
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She has not succeeded so well as she in- 
tended on a very large one ;* but you may 
depend upon it, Tuscany will not tempt 
her. I will not answer but she may take 


We now have a little home sketch 


‘* In the midst of this combustion (i. e. 
of elections) we are in perils by land and 
water. It has rained for this month 
without intermission. There is a sea be- 
tween me and Richmond, and Sunday 
was se’nnight I was hurried down to Isle- 
worth in the ferry-boat by the violence of 
the current, and had great difficulty to 
get toshore. Our roads are so infested by 
highwaymen that it is dangerous stirring 
out almost by day. Lady Hertford was 
attacked on Hounslow Heath at three in 
the afternoon. Dr. Eliot was shot at, 
three days ago, without having resisted ; 
and the day before yesterday we were 
near losing our Prime Minister, Lord 
North ; the robbers shot at the postilion, 
and wounded the latter. In short, all 
the freebooters that are not in India have 
taken to the highway. The ladies of the 
bedchamber dare not go to the Queen at 
Kew in an evening. The lane between 
me and the Thames is the only safe road I 
know at present, for it is up to the middle 
of the horses in water. Next week I shall 
not venture to London, even at noon, for 
the Middlesex election is to be at Brent- 
ford, where the two demagogues, Wilkes 
and Townshend, oppose each other; and 
at Richmond there is no crossing the 
river. How strange all this must appear 
to you Florentines ; but you may turn to 
your Machiavelli and Guicciardini, and 
have some idea of it. Iam the quietest 
man at present in the whole island, not 
but I might take some part if I would. 
I was in my garden yesterday, seeing my 
servants lop some trees ; my brewer walked 
in, and pressed me to go to Guildhall, for 
the nomination of members for the county. 
I replied, calmly, ‘ Sir, when I would go 
no more to my own election, you may be 
very sure I will go to that of nobody else.’ 
My old tune is, 


Suave mari magno turbantibus equora 
ventis, &c.’’ 
* * * . 


‘¢ A great event happened two days ago 
—a political and moral event! the sudden 
death of that second Kouli Khan, Lord 
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liberties with some+ that have been 
tempted by great duchies; but you will 
have the prudence not to seem to hear 
what it is better not to answer.” 


of Twickenham, and its neighbour- 


Clive. There was certainly illness in the 
case ; the world thinks more than illness. 
His constitution was exceedingly broken 
and disordered, and grown subject to vio- 
lent pains and convulsions. He came 
unexpectedly to town last Monday, and 
they say ill. On Tuesday his physician 
gave him a dose of laudanum, which had 
not the desired effect. On the rest, there 
are two stories; one, that the physician 
repeated the dose; the other, that he 
doubled it himself, contrary to advice. 
In short, he has terminated at fifty a life 
of so much glory, reproach, art, wealth, 
and ostentation! He had just named ten 
members for the new parliament. Next 
Tuesday that parliament is to meet—and 
adeep game it has to play! few parlia- 
ments a greater. The world is in amaze 
here that no account is arrived from Ame- 
rica of the result of their General Con- 
gress—if any is come it is very secret ; 
and that has no favourable aspect. The 
combination and spirit there seem to be 
universal, and is very alarming. Iam the 
humble servant of events, and you know 
never meddle with prophecy. It would 
be difficult to descry good omens, be the 
issue what it will. The old French Par- 
liament is restored with great eclat. 
Monsieur de Maurepas, author of the 
revolution, was received one night at the 
Opera with boundless shouts of applause. 
It is even said that the mob intended, 
when the King should go to hold the lit 
de justice, to draw his coach. How sin- 
gular it would be if Wilkes’s case should 
be copied for a King of France! Do you 
think Rousseau was in the right, when 
he said that he could tell what would be 
the manners of any capital city, from cer- 
tain given lights? I don’t know what he 
may do on Constantinople and Pekin— 
but Paris and London! I don’t believe 
Voltaire likes these changes. I have seen 
nothing of his writing for many months ; 
not even on the poisoning Jesuits. For 
our part, I repeat it, we shall contribute 
nothing to the Histoire des Meurs, not 
for want of materials, but for want of 
writers. We have comedies without no- 





* She was Privy Purse to the Princess Dowager, over whom she had expected much 
influence ; but, meddling too much, was disgraced, 


+ Duchess of Cumberland, 
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velty, gross satires without stings, meta- 
physical eloquence, and antiquariaus that 
discover nothing.* 


Boeotim in crasso jurares aere natos ! 


Don’t tell me I am grown old and peevish 
and supercilious—name the geniuses of 
1774, and I submit. The next Augustan 
age will dawn on the other side of the 
Atlantic. There will perhaps be a Thu- 
eydides at Boston, a Xenophon at New 
York,+ and, in time, a Virgil at Mexico, 
and a Newton at Peru. At last, some 
curious traveller from Lima will visit 
England, and give a description of the 


The opening of the Academy and 
given in the following lines : 


‘¢ T dined to-day at the Exhibition of 
Pictures, with the Royal Academicians. 
We do not beat Titian or Guido yet. 
Zoffani has sent over a wretched Holy 
Family, What is he doing? Does he 
return or go to Russia, as they say? He 
is the Hogarth of Dutch painting, but, 
no more than Hogarth, can shine out of 
his own way, He might have drawn the 
‘ Holy Family ’’ well, if he had seen them 
in statu quo, Sir Joshua Reynolds is a 
great painter, but, unfortunately, his co- 
lours seldom stand longer than crayons.} 
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ruins of St. Paul’s, like the editions of 
Balbec and Palmyra; but am I not pror 
phesying, contrary to my consummate 
prudence, and casting horoscopes of em- 
pires like Rousseau? Yes; well, I will 
go and dream of my visions. * * * 
The Ecclesiastical Court, I hear, has de- 
cided, and will pronounce, that the person 
commonly called Duchess of Kingston is 
a certain Mrs. Hervey. The new Lord 
Holland is dead—stay ; you must not be- 
lieve a word I tell you, Truth in this 


climate won’t keep sweet four-and-twenty 
hours. Lord Bristol says, nothing can be 
done against the Duchess of Kingston.’’ 


its paintings, in the year 1775, is 


We have a Swede, one Loutherbourg,§ 
who would paint landscape and cattle ex- 
cellently if he did not in every picture 
indulge some one colour inordinately. 
Horse, dogs, and animals, we paint ad- 
mirably, and a few landscapes well. The 

rices of all are outrageous, and the num- 

ers of professors still greater. We have 
an American, West, who deals in high 
history, and is vastly admired, but he is 
heavier than Guercino, and has still less 
grace, and is yery inferior, We have 
almost a statuary or two, || and very good 





* Walpole might allude to Garrick and Colman as regards comedies, to Paul White- 
head in satires, and to Burke in metaphysical eloquence; and for the antiquaries, to 
Messieurs Pegge, and the whole body.—Rev. 

+ This part of the prophecy has been verified ; for Mr. Prescott’s History of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella is written in a spirit and style worthy of Xenophon, and may rank 
among the first in the English language —Rev. j 

t It is high time to correct many false impressions which are current in the world 


concerning t 


e want of durability in the colouring of Sir Joshua. 


Mr. Walpole him- 


self possessed two portraits by him of Lord and Lady Waldegrave, which were as 


erfect as when fresh from the easel; and the exhibition of his works this year in 
Pall Mall will, it is to be hoped, go far to remove a prejudice which has been founded 
on some particular instances. ‘‘ The colouring of Sir Joshua Reynolds (says Mr. 
Philips), in his best works, combines the highest qualities of Correggio and Titian 
with the brilliancy and luxuriance of the Dutch and the Flemish schools, deprived of 
their timidities, The common error that his colours all fail, ought by this time to be 
entirely effaced. It is too true that this is the case with the colouring of many pic- 
tures painted by him during a short period of his life; he thought that he had dis- 
covered a mode of rendering colouring more vivid, and employed it, without duly con- 
sidering the chemical qualities of his materials. But he was soon made acquainted 
with the mistake he had committed, re-assumed his durable system, with increased 
beauty and vigour, and continued to employ it till the termination of his yaluable 
labours.’’—Vide Lectures on Painting, p. 372. 
§ When the name of Loutherbourg is mentioned, we always recall to mind the 
lines of our esteemed and yenerable friend Mr. Lisle Bowles : 
** Artist, I own thy genius—but the touch 
May be too restless, and the glare too much ; 
And sure none ever saw a landscape shine 
Basking in beams of such a sun as thine, 
But felt a fervid dew upon his phiz, 
And panting cried, “‘ Oh ! Lord, how hot it is.” 
|| Wilson, Banks, Nollekens, and Bacon, were the sculptors of that time, of whom 
one at least was a man of genius. The name of Thomas Banks should never be pro- 
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architects; but as Vanbrugh dealt in and more pure. We have private houses 
quarries, and Kent in lumber, Adam, our that cost more than the Palace Pitti. 
most admired, is all gingerbread, fili- Will you never come and see your fine 
graine, and fan-painting. Wyat, less country before it is undone?’”’ 
fashionable, has as much taste, is grander, 


We make our last extract from the letters describing the death of Wal- 
pole’s oldest and most intimate friend, Mr. Chute, of the Vine, in Hamp- 


shire ; he was also the friend of Gray, and from his house, near Basing- 


stoke, some of Gray’s letters are dated. His character will be best given in 
Walpole’s own words, still warm with the glow of affection, and painting 





strongly the severity of his loss. 


“This fatal year (1776) puts to the 
proof the nerves of my friendship! I was 
disappointed of seeing you when I had set 
my heart on it,—and now I have lost Mr. 
Chute! It is a heavy blow; but such 
strokes reconcile one’s-self to parting with 
this pretty vision, life! What is it, when 
one has no longer those to whom one 
speaks as confidentially as to one’s own 
soul? Old friends are the great blessing 
of one’s latter years—half a word conveys 
one’s meaning. They have memory of 
the same events, and have the same mode 
of thinking. Mr. Chute and I agreed 
invariably in our principles ; he was my 
counsel in my affairs, was my oracle in 
taste, the standard to whom I submitted 
my trifles, and the genius that presided 
over poor Strawberry! His sense decided 
me in every thing; his wit and quickness 
illuminated every thing. I saw him 
oftener than any man; to him in every 
difficulty I had recourse, and him I loved 


to have here, as our friendship was so 
entire, and we knew one another so en- 
tirely, that he alone never was the least 
constraint to me. We passed many hours 
together without saying a syllable to each 
other—for we were both above ceremony. 
I left him without excusing myself, read 
or wrote before him, as if he were not 
present. Alas! alas! and how self pre- 
sides even in our grief! I am lamenting 
myself, not him! no, I am lamenting my 
other self. Half is gone; the other re- 
mains solitary. Age and sense will make 
me bear my affliction with submission and 
composure—but for ever—that little for 
ever that remains, I shall miss him. My 
first thought will always be, Iwill go talk 
to Mr. Chute on this,—the second, alas ! 
I cannot; and therefore judge how my 
life is poisoned! I shall only seem to be 
staying behind one who has set out a 
little before me.’’ 


Here follows a description of his disease and death. 


“* And why should I lament ? His eyes, 
always short-sighted, were grown dimmer, 
his hearing was grown imperfect, his hands 
were all chalk-stones and of little use, his 
feet very lame—yet how not lament ? The 
vigour of his mind was strong as ever ; 
his power of reasoning clear as demon- 
stration ; his rapid wit astonishing as at 
forty, about which time you and I knew 
him first. Even the impetuosity of his 
temper was not abated, and all his hu- 
mane virtues had but increased with his 
age. He was grown sick of the world; 
saw very, very few persons; submitted 
with unparalleled patience to all his suf- 
ferings; and, in five-and-thirty years, I 
never once saw or heard him complain of 
them, nor, passionate as he was, knew 


him fretful. His impatience seemed to 
proceed from his vast sense, not from his 
temper: he saw every thing so clearly 
and immediately, that he could not bear 
a momentary contradiction from folly or 
defective reasoning. Sudden contempt 
broke out, particularly on politics, which, 
having been fixed in him by a most sensi- 
ble father, and matured by deep reflection, 
were rooted in his inmost soul. His 
truth, integrity, honour, spirit, and ab- 
horrence of all dirt, confirmed his con- 
tempt; and even I, who am pretty warm 
and steady, was often forced to break off 
politics with him, so impossible was it to 
be zealous enough to content him when I 
most agreed with him. Nay, if I dis- 
puted with him, I learnt something from 





nounced without the respect due to one of the first of our native sculptors. At the 
sale of his models, Mrs. Siddons and Flaxman were seated near the auctioneer, when 
he expatiated on the beauty of an antique figure which stood beneath his hammer, 
saying, ‘*‘ Behold where the deceased artist found some of his beauties.” ‘ Sir,’ 
exclaimed Flaxman, with more warmth than was usual, ‘‘ you do Mr. Banks much 
wrong, he wanted no assistance.” In one of his lectures Flaxman said, that ‘* Banks 
excelled most, if not all, hig continental contemporaries,” 
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him, and always saw truth in a stronger 
and more summary light. His possession 
of the quintessence of argument reduced 
it at once into axioms, and the clearness 
of his ideas struck out flashes of. the 
brightest wit. He saw so suddenly and 
so far, that, as Mr. Bentley said of him 
long ago, his wit strikes the more you 
analyse it,and more than at first hear- 
ing; he jumps over two or three inter- 
mediate ideas, and couples the first with 
the third or fourth. Don’t wonder I 
pour out my heart to you; you knew him, 
and know how faithfully true all I say of 
him. My loss is most irreparable. To 
me he was the most faithful and secure 
of friends, and a delightfulcompanion. I 
shall not seek to replace him. Can I love 
any that are old, more than I have had 
reason for loving them ? and is it possible 
to love younger, as one loved an habitual 
old friend of thirty-five years’ standing ? 
I have young relations that may grow 
upon me, for my nature is affectionate, 
but can they grow old friends? My age 
forbids that. Still less can they. grow 
companions. Is it friendship to explain 
half one says?. One must relate the his- 
tory of one’s memory and ideas ; and what 
is that to the young, but old stories? . No, 
my dear sir, you could be that resource, 


but I must not think of it—I must not 
be selfish. I must do what I ought to 
do, while I remain here; pass my time as 
amusingly as I can ; enjoy the friends I 
have left ; drink my grief in silence—it is 
too sincere for parade; and what cares 
the world about my private sensations? | 
Or what has an old man to do but to be 
forgotten ; and to remember how soon he 
will be so? Forgive this expansion of my 
heart; it was necessary to me. I will not 
often mention poor Mr. Chute even to 
you. His loss is engraven on my soul, 
and real grief does not seek for applause. 
Could the world’s plaudit comfort me, sit 
with me, hear me, advise me? Did it 
know Mr. Chute’s worth as well as I did? 
Does it love me as well? When it does, 
I will beg its compassion. I have done, 
and will now show you that I am master 
of myself, and remember you, and con- 
sider that at this distance of time you 
cannot feel what I do, and must be 
anxious about public affairs. If I in- 
dulged my own feelings, I should forswear 
thinking of the public. He is gone to 
whom I ran with every scrap of news I 
heard; but I promised to forget myself: 
I will go take a walk, shed a tear, and re- 
turn to you more composed.’’ 





SYON MONASTERY. 
(With a Plate.) 


THEmonastery of Syon was founded 
by Henry V. in 1415, within his 
manor of Isleworth, co. -Middlesex. 
It was the only house in England of 
the modified order of St. Augustine, 
as reformed by St. Bridget. It con- 
sisted of 85 persons, answering to the 
13 apostles (including St. Paul), and 
72 disciples ; viz. 60 nuns, of whom 
one was abbess, 13 priests, one of 
whom was to he confessor-general ; 
four deacons, representing the four 
doctors of the church, Ambrose, Au- 
gustine,Gregory, and Jerome; and 8 
lay brethren, in all 25 men. The 
monastery was dissolved in 1539 by 
Henry VIILI.; whoretained the property 
in his own hands; but in the first of 
Edw. VI.‘the Protector Somerset ac- 
quired it* by royal grant; on his at- 
tainder the house and estate were con- 
fiscated to the crown; and in the 
next year were granted to John Dudley 
duke of Northumberland. 

The fate of the religious community 
of the monastery of Syon is singular 
and interesting. 


After their first dissolution by Henry 
VIII. the nuns of Syon had resided at 
Dermond in Flanders, where Cardinal 
Pole found them; and at his recom- 
mendation they were restored to their 
monastery at Syon; but the enjoy- 
ment of their possessions was of short 
duration, for on the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth the house at Syon was 
again dissolved. The nuns did not 
separate ; but returned to Dermond in 
Flanders, where they lived for some 
years, but being greatly impoverished, 
Philip II. granted them a pension. 
At the same time (1563), the Duchess 
of Parma, Regent of Flanders, assigned 
them a monastery in Zealand. They 
remained there till 1568, when they 
removed to Brabant, where they dwelt 
four or five years. The Protestants 
annoying them, they fled to Antwerp, 
where they remained a year, and were 
removed to Mechlin, where they lived 
seven years under the protection of Sir 
Francis Englefield. They remained 
at Mechlin until it was taken by the 
Prince of Orange, when they went to 

















Antwerp, and then fled to Rouen, 
where they resided some time, and were 
much inconvenienced during the siege 
of that city by Henry IV. They there- 
fore determined to leave Rouen; and 
arrived at Lisbon, 2d May, 1594. 

In 1651 both church and monastery 
were burnt to the ground, and in 1656 
they returned to their monastery after 
it was rebuilt. The monastery suffered 
mnuch, in common with the whole city, 
during the dreadful earthquake at 
Lisbon, in 1756. 

An interesting picture of this re- 
ligious society as it existed in 1760 is 
exhibited by Baretti, in his “ Journey 
from London to Genoa.” 

‘It is called the English nunnery, be- 
cause no girl is admitted in it but what is 
born a subject of England. It consists of 
little more than 20. The chief anxiety 
of the community is to keep their number 
full. They are liberal. to every body of 
chocolate, cakes, and sweetmeats. Nuns 
in all countries are soft and obliging 
speakers; but these are certainly the 
softest and most obliging that ever fell in 
my way. 

‘‘Not a syllable issued from their lips 
but what was dictated by modesty and 
meekness, humility and benevolence. 
The King allows them such a sum as 
enablesthem to find themselves in victuals, 
linen, and raiment. Yet life, even by re- 
cluse women, cannot be passed very 
comfortably with mere necessaries, and 
some addition is wanting to keep it from 
stagnating. These minute superfluities, 
which the French call douceurs, are left 
entirely to their industry; and these 
they procure partly by work, and partly 
by making trifling presents, which are 
often returned with liberality. Some have 
small pensions paid by their friends, and 
whatever is got by one is shared by all.”’ 

These nuns continued as a com- 
munity at Lisbon till 1809, when a 
separation appears to have taken place. 
Some of them sought refuge in England, 
and were kindly received by Marlow 
Sidney, esq. of Cowper Hall, John 
Gage, esq. (after Rokewode), and other 
friends, They resided first at Walworth, 
then at Peckham, but, their school not 
succeeding, they separated. 

The nuns who remained at Lisbon 
underwent many privations, the con- 
vent having been converted into an 
hospital for the English army; but 
after the peace, recovering their landed 
property, they were comparatively in 
easy circumstances, when they were 
again joined by several English ladies, 
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The convent is still existing, and 
a view of its exterior is exhibited in 
the annexed Plate. 


List of the present community : Abbess, 
Mary Magdalen Smith. Prioress, Ann 
Bridget Springfellow. Sisters, Con- 
stantia Sorrell, Winifred Teresa Smith, 
Mary Bernard Eccles, Mary Ellen Law- 
less, Mary Lucy Richmond, Catharine 
Eliz. Burchall, Mary Winifred Roper, 
Eliz. Clare Coulston. Lay Sisters, Mary 
Agatha Carter, Mary Barbara Carter, 
Anne Agnes Cliffe. 

‘* The sisters have a portrait of their 
founder Henry V. supposed to have been 
brought from England. They have also 
a book, entitled, A Catalogue of the Dead, 
both brothers, sisters, and benefactors, in 
the Monastery of Syon, from the first 
founder down to the present time, which 
is read every morning in the Chapter 
House.” 

‘* On the second dissolution by Queen 
Elizabeth, the nuns took away with them 
not only what treasure they could carry, 
but likewise ‘ the keys of Syon House, 
and the iron cross from the top of the 
church, by way of keeping up their claim 
to this their possession. These they con- 
veyed with them in all their changes of 
habitation, and still retain at their pre- 
sent house of Syon in Lisbon.’ The 
late Duke of Northumberland paid the 
nuns a visit at Lisbon, and presented them 
with a model in silver of Syon House at 
Isleworth. They told him they still had 
the keys of Syon House: ‘ But,’ said 
the Duke, ‘ I have altered the locks since 
then.’” 


The history of the estate and build- 
ings at Isleworth, from the dissolu- 
tion by Elizabeth, is shortly told. 
It seems to have been retained by 
the queen in her own hands, and she 
appointed Sir F. Knollys keeper for 
life. In 1604, James I. granted Syon 
House, &c. to the Earl of Northumber- 
land, in whose representatives, through 
female heiresses, it has descended to 
its present noble owner. 


*,* For the preceding particulars, as 
well as for the use of the Plate, we are 
indebted to Mr. Aungier’s History of 
Syon Monastery and Isleworth; in which 
valuable work will be found very ample 
details relative to the monastery, in- 
cluding the rule of St. Saviour, charters, 
seals, &c., as also many minute and in- 
teresting particulars of the peregrinations 
and personal treatment of the Bridgetine 
nuns, from the time of their departure 
from England to their final settlement at 
Lisbon, Epir. 
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Memoir oF Masor-Gen. Toomas DuNnDAS, AND THE EXPEDITION TO 
GuUADALOUPE IN 1794: By Henry J. Braprigevp, Esq. 


(Continued from p. 160.) 


On or about the 5th June an arma- 
ment arrived from France, consisting 
of two frigates, one corvette, two forty- 
fours, armed ‘‘en flute,’’ and two 
other ships, with about 1,500 troops 
on board. They instantly landed on 
Grand Terre, and, after two unsuc- 
cessful efforts, succeeded in their 
attack on fort Fleurd’Epée, which they 
carried by storm. 

The Commander in Chief, Sir Charles 
Grey, having received this intelligence 
at St. Christopher’s, made all sail from 
thence, and on the afternoon of the 7th 
arrived at Basse Terre with reinforce- 
ments. At daybreak on the 9th the 
French, after having hoisted their 
colours, opened their fire from fort 
Fleur d’Epée and the battery at Gro- 
sier on the fleet, but without much 
damage. 

On the morning of the 11th the 
enemy crossed the river Salée to Basse 
Terre, and took post at Berville, a 
fine plantation belonging to a gentle- 
man of that name, when they instantly 
set fire to the house, destroyed the mills, 
sugar works, storehouses, and other pro- 
perty, to a very large amount. 

On the 13th, at eleven o’clock at 
night, Brigadier-General Francis Dun- 
das attacked the enemy with the Ist 
light infantry under Major Ross, the 
39th under Major Morgan, and a de- 
tachment of artillery, with two field 
pieces. The attack was so sudden and 
determined that the French fled in the 
utmost confusion, leaving 179 dead on 
the field, while our loss amounted to 
but seven killed, and twelve wounded; 
the enemy’s camp, colours, baggage, 
and ammunition, with one gun, falling 
into the hands of the British. 

On the 19th General Grey once more 
landed on Grand Terre about six miles 
from Grosier, which place he captured, 
driving the enemy towards fort Fleur 
d’Epée, who, in their retreat, destroyed 
the houses and sugar works which lay 
in their road. 

On the 26th the enemy made an 
unsuccessful sortie from fort Fleur 
d’Epée. Several skirmishes now daily 
took place on both sides, till on the 

Gent, Mag. Vow. XX, 


29th the French made another sortie, 
with about 1,000 men, but which, after 
some severe fighting, was repulsed 
with considerable loss on the part of 
the enemy, while the loss of the British 
amounted to 30 killed and wounded, 
among the former Lieut. Toosey of the 
65th, and of the latter Capt. de Rivigne 
of the artillery. Brigadier-General 
Fisher was hit three times by grape 
shot, and his horse killed under him. 

The rainy season having now al- 
ready set in, and the hurricane months 
approaching, the Commander-in-Chief 
was determined to make an effort to 
finish the campaign. His success in 
the two last engagements, and the 
excellent manner in which he had 
planned his attack, led him to antici- 
pate a glorious result. 

A large body of troops under General 
Symes were to march during the night 
and make themselves masters of the 
heights around the town of Point a 
Pitre, while himself, at the head of 
the rest of the army, was to storm 
fort Fleur d’Epée on seeing a precon- 
certed signal from General Symes; 
but from some unfortunate misunder- 
standing the whole of the General’s 
well-organized plan failed, with the 
almost total destruction of the forces 
employed. 

Instead of the heights being at- 
tempted the greater part of the troops 
and the seamen entered the town, when 
they were mowed down by the grape 
shot,* which played upon them in 
every direction, as well as musketry 
from the windows of the houses. 

General Symes had his horse shot 
under him, while he himself was badly 
wounded, of which wound he shortly 
afterwards died. Colonel Gomm, who 
led the light infantry, with several 
other officers, were killed, and many 





* One of the French frigates in the 
harbour did great execution ; by a single 
discharge of grape shot ¢hree officers and 
thirty-six privates of light infantry were 
killed. They had been unfortunately 
drawn up in a street effectually com~ 
manded by her eK 
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more desperately wounded, while Cap- 
tain Robinson, who commanded the 
seamen, was blown up.* 

When the remains of the unfortu- 
nate detachment got back to Mascot,t 
General Grey found it in vain to at- 
tempt any thing against Fleur d’Epée, 
he being obliged to detach the 2nd 
battalion of grenadiers to cover the 
retreat, and his troops being all so 
much reduced and exhausted; yet 
from the effect of the batteries he had 
erected to cover the attack on fort 
Fleur d’Epée, which opened on that 
fort in the evening, there could have 
been no doubt of success had not the 
above-related misfortune taken place. 

The loss in killed, wounded, and 
missing, amounted to 38 officers, 43 
serjeants, and 611 privates. 

It being totally impossible to attempt 
anything further at this season, on the 
same night the General re-embarked 
his cannon and mortars, and in two 
days got off the whole of his troops 
without loss, and, after strengthening 
his posts at Basse Terre, he embarked 
for Martinique, till the hurricane 





* Captain Burnet of the 43rd, who had 
led his company of grenadiers into the 
town, was blown up at the time Captain 
Robertson was killed. His clothes being 
on fire were pulled off by his brother 
officers; his face and hands being ren- 
dered entirely black by the explosion. In 
this situation he first received a musket 
ball which broke his arm, and was then 
met by his own grenadiers, who, taking 
him for one of the French blacks, attacked 
him with charged bayonets, and wounded 
him in three places before he could make 
himself known to them. The instant, 
however, they discovered their mistake, 
they expressed the utmost horror and con- 
trition, and brought off this excellent officer 
in their arms, who, notwithstanding the 
dreadful situation he was in, eventually 
survived, Lieut. Conway of the 60th was 
also blown up, and afterwards continued 
to lead on his men, and encourage them, 
till he fell mortally wounded by a musket 
ball though his body. 

t General Grey was waiting on the 
heights for Brigadier-General Symes’s 
signal of his having succeeded in taking 
the heights near Point 4 Pitre, having the 
2nd battalion of grenadiers, the 65th 
regiment, six companies at Grand Terre, 
and the second battalion of seamen, com- 
manded by Captain Sawyer, ready to at- 
tack fort Fleur d’Epée by storm, 


months should be over, leaving Bri- 
gadier-General Colin Graham in com- 
mand.t 

The Commanders-in-Chief of the 
French land and sea forces having died 
from fever, the cruel and notorious 
Victor Hugues § now took the com- 





+ Among the many causes of uneasiness 
that at this period depressed the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, (by the failure of their 
well-concerted plans, the dreadful mor- 
tality among the troops, and the despair of 
reinforcements arriving from England,) 
the misconduct of one high in estimation 
as an Officer, and hitherto looked upon as 
a man of strict integrity, was not the 
least galling. 

At the taking of St. Lucia Colonel Sir 
Charles Gordon, who had repeatedly dis- 
tinguished himself by his gallant conduct, 
was appointed governor of that island, and 
in the last promotion was raised to the 
rank of Brigadier-General. Soon after 
this some very unpleasant reports pre- 
vailed of extortions and peculations by 
him ; taking bribes of the inhabitants 
who were supposed to be disaffected in 
order to suffer them to remain in the 
island, and then breaking his word with 
them. At length a regular complaint was 
laid before the Commander-in-Chief, who 
instantly ordered a court martial to be 
summoned, and sent an officer to St. 
Lucia, to arrest Sir Charles Gordon, and 
convey him to Martinique for trial. At 
this time the fever raged so violently that 
the two first courts martial that met on 
this business were dissolved by the death 
of a majority of the members. Atlength, 
to prevent a similar occurrence, the Gene- 
ral appointed a greater number of officers 
to attend, and the trial proceeded. The 
result was the prisoner was found guilty, 
and sentenced ‘‘ to refund the money he 
had extorted, and adjudged incapable of 
serving his Majesty again,’’ but was 
allowed to sell his commission. 

§ So much has been said and written 
respecting this man that it may not be 
uninteresting to the reader to be informed 
of his origin and pursuits previous to his 
active career in Guadaloupe. 

Victor Hugues was originally a petty 
inn-keeper at Basse Terre, Guadaloupe, 
from which he was driven for some mis- 
demeanour, and became master of a small 
trading vessel at St. Domingo, then a 
Lieutenant in the French navy, and after- 
wards a deputy in the National Assembly, 
from whence he went out to the West 
Indies as commissioner, with controlling 
powers over the commanders of the army 
and navy. Hig abilities were certainly 
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mand, and, in consequence of his late 
success, his ranks were joined by 
thousands of blacks and mulattoes, 
who flocked to his standard, while, on 
the part of the British, disease and death 
made dreadful havoc in their ranks. 
The remains of the 2nd battalion of 
grenadiers, consisting of only 70 rank 
and file, were ordered to Guadaloupe 
to relieve the flank companies of the 
15th and 64th. Several companies 
could not produce a single man fit for 
duty, while the 43rd could not afford 
a corporal and three men at night for 
the protection of theirowncamp. The 
greater part of the town of Petit Bourg 
was converted into hospitals for the 
sick, and such was the state of even 
the officers, that field officers were 
obliged to mount captain’s guard, 
while the 70 grenadiers that last ar- 
rived were, in three weeks, reduced to 
20 men. 

In this deplorable state of our troops 
the enemy from Point a Pitre and Fort 
Louis embarked a large body of troops, 
and, under cover of the dark night, 
passed our ships of war unperceived, 
and landed on Basse Terre. After 
taking possession of the two posts in 
the vicinity of which they landed, viz. 
Bay Mahault and Gabarre, they made 
their appearance in sight of the Eng- 
lish camp. 

The enemy on taking possession of 
Petit Bourg exercised the most un- 
heard-of cruelties on the unfortunate 
sick in the hospitals, putting all whom 
they captured to the sword. From 
the hospitals to the wharf was a con- 
tinued scene of misery and horror, 
being strewed with the bodies of the 
sick, who were barbarously put to 
death as they were crawling to the 
shore in hopes of escaping in the boats. 

The enemy next took Point Bac- 
chus, where Colonel Drummond of 
the 43rd, and his party of royalists, 
were taken prisoners.* 





good, his courage and perseverance un- 
doubted, but, from the ferocity of his 
character, he was both feared and hated. 

* Colonel Drummond related that the 
Republicans not only put to death all the 
sick, but also many of the women and 
children, cutting off heads, and otherwise 
mutilating their bodies ; and that as the 
men who surrendered with him fainted on 
the march, they were instantly bayoneted. 
The Colonel himself was, by particular 
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On the 29th of Speen in the 
morning, the enemy began to attack 
our advanced work; in the camp of 
Berville our field-pieces and musketry 
opened a heavy fire upon them, and 
an engagement ensued, which conti- 
nued with equal fury for three hours, 
when, after having been charged a 
third time by our troops, they re- 
treated, leaving on the field 700 men 
in killed and wounded, while our loss 
amounted to about 20. 

The enemy now, by two skilful 
manceuvres, which our small force 
was totally inadequate to oppose, cut 
off all communication between the 
shipping and the camp, by means of a 
large flotilla of gun-boats. 

On the morning of the 30th the 
enemy renewed their attacks on the 
camp of Berville, and again on the 4th, 
bringing their hordes to the charge in 
perpetual succession; their success, 
however, was the same as on the first 
attack, having lost during the three 
attacks, on a moderate computation, 
2,000 men. 

In the second attack General Gra- 
ham was wounded by a musket ball in 
the leg, and several of his officers fell.¢ 





directions of the monster Victor Hugues, 
ordered to clean the ay in turn 
with the others; but from this degrading 
office he was relieved by the dutiful at- 
tachment of his men, who would not per- 
mit it ; his food and lodging were the same 
as the rest, no attention being paid to his 
rank; but from the respect and good 
behaviour of his men not one of them 
would desert from him. A great number 
of people of all ages, sex, and conditions, 
were condemned to the guillotine by this 
inexorable tyrant, all of whom were con- 
ducted in boats round the prison-ship, in 
order to distress and intimidate the British 
prisoners. 

tT In one of these attacks Mons. Ver- 
mont was shot through the body, his 
Lieutenant, Mons. de Lisle, was shot 
through the breast, and another of his 
officers killed; but in this situation he 
beat off the enemy. This gallant but 
unfortunate officer was, at the beginni 
of the Revolution, possessed of a 
estate near Trois Rivieres, at Basse Terre, 
which soon made him an object of Repub- 
lican vengeance; his house was attacked, 
but he escaped into the woods, supposing 
that his amiable wife would be safe from 
their fury, being far advanced in preg- 
nancy ; butthemonsters, not regarding her 
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After the third action the enemy 
sent in a flag of truce, offering terms 
of capitulation, which General Graham 
in a spirited manner refused. The 
officers, however, waited on the general, 
and stated that the troops, reduced by 
sickness and fatigue, were no longer 
able to undergo the duty which now 
pressed so heavily on them, and were 
so harassed as to be totally incapable 
of resisting another attack, and which 
the enemy promised to make on them 
the following morning. General Gra- 
ham, therefore, reconsidering the mat- 
ter, consented to send a flag to the 
enemy, and after some time the terms 
of capitulation were agreed to; but, 
alas! the unfortunate Royalists were 
not included, though the General en- 
deavoured all in his power to make 
terms for them; he succeeded, how- 
ever, thus far, to have permission to 
send a covered boat to the Boyne, in 
which he embarked 25 Royalist officers ; 
but their unfortunate brethren to the 
number of 300, who had defended their 
posts to the last with the most un- 
daunted and determined resolution, 
were doomed to suffer death by the 
hands of their Republican brethren in 
cold blood, and in a manner hitherto, 
I believe, unheard of, at least unre- 
corded, in the annals of the most savage 
and abandoned people.* Humanity 





situation, put her to death, with circum- 
stances of barbarity too dreadful to relate, 
and such as would fill every Briton’s 
heart with horror! His aged mother also, 
and beautiful sister, shared the same fate. 
He was taken and thrown into prison in 
Fort Matilda, to reserve him for a public 
spectacle on the guillotine, when the 
British arrived and released him from 
thence by the capture of the island. 

* Theirconduct previous to and since the 
enemy attacked the camp deserved a better 
fate. Finding themselves excluded from 
the terms of the capitulation, they asked 
permission to cut their way through the 
enemy’s army, by which a few of them at 
least might escape, and the rest meet an 
honourable death,; but this request it is 
said was refused ; perhaps it was believed 
that on their capture the enemy might 
relent, and not put their sanguinary threats 
into execution. Ten of these unfortunate 
men hastened to the shore in hopes of 
getting on board the covered boat, but, 
being disappointed, and aware of the fate 
that attended them, they instantly shot 
themselves on the beach. On hearing of 
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must shudder at the idea : the Repub- 
licans erected a guillotine, with which 
they struck off the heads of 50 of them! 
Thinking, however, this mode of pro- 
ceeding too tedious, they invented a 
more summary plan; they tied the 
remainder of these unhappy men fast 
together, and placed them on the brink 
of the trenches which they had so 
gallantly defended; they then drew up 
some of their undisciplined recruits in 
front, who, firing an irregular volley 
at their miserable victims, killed some, 
wounded others, and some, in all pro- 
bability, were untouched ; the weight, 
however, of the former, dragged the 
rest into the ditch, where the living, 
the wounded, and the dead, shared 
the same grave, the soil being instantly 
thrown upon them. 

The English troops were to be al- 
lowed to march out with the honours 
of war, and to be embarked on board 
the French ships, which were to sail 
for England within 21 days after the 
surrender, on condition that they were 
not to serve against the French during 
the war.t The following is a copy of 
the capitulation : 

ARTICLES OF CAPITULATION. 
Camp of Berville. 

Art. 1.—That in consideration of the 
gallant defence the garrison has made, 
they shall be allowed the honours of war. 

Answer.—granted. 

Art. 2.—That the inhabitants of the 
island, now co-operating with the army, 
whether white or free people of colour, 
being British subjects, having taken the 
oath of allegiance to his Britannic Majesty, 
shall be considered and treated as such. 

Answer.— Notadmissible ; butacovered 
boat shall be allowed to the general, which 
shall be held sacred. 

Art. 3.—That the troops, and such of 
the inhabitants, as do not wish to become 
subjects of the French Republic, shall be 
sent to Great Britain, as soon as tran- 
sports can be provided for that purpose. 

Answer.—The troops shall be sent to 
England as soon as transports are ready ; 
but as to the inhabitants it is answered in 
Article 2. 





this melancholy affair General Grey pub- 
lished an order that did equal honour to 
his head and heart. 

t+ This part of the agreement was not 
complied with, and they remained prisoners 
Sor more than a year afterwards, during 
which time many of them died, 
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Art.4.—That the baggage of the 
officers and the inhabitants in camp 
shall be allowed to them. 

Answer.—The troops shall be allowed 
their baggage. 

Art. 5.—That the sick and wounded, 
who cannot be sent on board transports, 
shall be allowed British surgeons to at- 
tend them. 

Answer.—Agreed to. 

Art. 6.—That the ordnance and stores 
of every denomination shall be given up 
in their present state. 

Answer.—Agreed to. 

Art. 7.—If any difficulties in settling 
the above shall happen hereafter, they 
shall be amicably adjusted by the re- 
spective commanders. 

Answer.—Admitted. 

(Signed) Corin Grauam, Br. General. 
(Signed) Vicror Hucues. 
Berville, Oct. 6th. 1794. 


A great quantity of arms and am- 
munition fell into the hands of the 
enemy at this camp, and at Petit 
Bourg. 

Immediately after the surrender of 
Berville Victor Hugues moved to the 
town of Basse Terre, now our last 
stake in the island, laying waste the 
plantations, and burning the beautiful 
seats of the Royalists as he passed 
along. 

Sir John Jervis, who had made every 
possible attempt to succour General 
Graham’s camp at Berville, and had 
been an unwilling spectator from the 
fleet of the surrender of that camp to 
the enemy, now made sail for Basse 
Terre, to render every assistance in his 
power to General Prescott, and on the 
9th of: October anchored within half 
a cable’s length of the town.* 

General Prescott instantly came on 





* General Prescott had so small a force 
in that quarter that he could not possibly 
afford any material assistance to General 
Graham ; though he had made an effort 
by sending a detachment of the 35th to 
support some Royalists at St. Marie, 
which proved ineffectual. General Grey 
was unable to afford any assistance from 
thence; he however ordered the flank 
companies of the fourth battalion of the 
60th from St. Vincent’s, and part of the 
2ist from St. Christopher’s, to reinforce 
General Graham. They however fortu- 
nately arrived too late, as their numbers 
were inadequate to save it, and they after. 
wards made part of the garrison of Fort 
Matilda, 
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board to consult with the Admiral on 
the best mode of procedure in this 
critical state of affairs; and it was 
determined that the whole force which 
the General could collect should go 
into the fort, and the Admiral, in the 
Boyne, would render every assistance 
in his power to the garrison ; a pro- 
mise he performed in a manner which 
drew the warmest thanks of General 
Prescott and his officers. 

At this period the French Royalists 
had entirely abandoned us, and the 
militia, who had demanded arms, 
positively refused to enter the fort, 
and soon after deserted to the enemy: 
a party in the town seemed also ready 
to rise upon our people, but by the 
vigilance and activity of General 
Prescott they were overawed, and he 
continued to ride into the town un- 
attended as usual. The fort was ina 
miserable state, nothing having been 
done to it since the peace of 1783; 
and Clairfontaine,t a Royalist, who had 
been appointed Administrator-General, 
wanting either influence or ability to 
procure negroes for the purpose, the 
fort was in no way better than when 
it fell into our hands, except being 
cleaner, and supplied with provisions. 

On the 12th of October, Victor 
Hugues sent a flag of truce, accom- 
panied by Captain Eison, of the 35th 
Regiment, for a supply of money and 
baggage for our captured countrymen, 
with which he returned in two days, 
to Point a Pitre.t 

The enemy now increased their 
forces daily, pressing into their service 
all the negroes who were on the 
different estates; and if from timidity 
or any other cause they demurred, 
they were instantly shot. 

The fort was now closely invested, 
while the enemy had cut off the 
aqueduct which supplied the tank with 





+ This gentleman, after having enjoyed 
a lucrative employment, was unwilling to 
lose the fruits of it, and, instead of render- 
ing any assistance to General Prescott, he 
took French leave, not forgetting to carry 
with him a chest well lined, in order to 
— his residence at Antigua comfort- 
able. 

} The Republican officer who came with 
him informed the British that he saw the 
execution of the unfortunate Royalists, 
and that 27 heads were struck off in 
74 minutes, 
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water; all the buildings in the fort 
being also destroyed by the fire of the 
enemy, the garrison was obliged to 
take shelter in the bomb-proof case- 
mate, a close and most unwholesome 
confinement, particularly in a tropical 
climate. 

On the 6th of November Victor 
Hugues sent an insolent summons to 
General Prescott to surrender the fort 
in two hours, which if not complied 
with no further terms would be offered, 
and “ the whole of the garrison would 
be put to the sword.” To this the 
General made a short answer, “ That 
he would defend it as a soldier to the 
last extremity,” and the instant the 
time had expired which the General 
had allowed the French officer to re- 
turn to Victor Hugues, he opened a 
heavy fire from all his batteries against 
the Republicans, and continued it 
throughout the day. 

At nine a.m. on the 14th instant, 
reinforcements arrived from England 
in three line of battle ships, with Vice- 
Admiral Caldwell’s flag on board the 
Majestic, Captain Westcott. The 
garrison was informed that Sir John 
Vaughan had also arrived at St. Pierre, 
Martinique, and that Sir Charles Grey 
had given up the command to him, 
while Sir J. Jervis, worn down by long 
and severe exertions, resigned the 
command of the naval forces to Admiral 
Caldwell, and, embarking his seamen 
from Fort Matilda, sailed for St. Pierre, 
whence, incompany with Sir C. Grey 
and suite, he sailed for England on 
the 27th instant. 

On the 5th of December, General 
Prescott despatched his aide-de-camp 
Captain Thomas to the Commander- 
in-Chief, with the account of the fort 
being almost in ruins; this officer re- 
turned thither on the 7th, and found 
that the bastion towards the river 
Gallion was totally silenced, and so 
completely commanded by the mus- 
ketry of the enemy that not a man 
could approach it; the adjoining 
curtain was much in the same state ; 
the bastion towards the town was 
giving way, and expected to tumble 
into the ditch every moment. General 
Prescott no longer thought of defence, 
but to secure his small garrison, now 
highly necessary for the defence of the 
other islands, the unparalleled mor- 
tality having left them almost without 
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troops. The pestilential fever had 
been in proportion more fatal to the 
officers than the men ; in the garrison, 
for instance, there was no officer of 
intermediate rank between the General 
and his aide-de-camp, Captain Thomas, 
who was second in command. 

On the 9th of December this officer 
was despatched to Admiral Thompson, 
and, after the plan of embarkation was 
settled, he returned to the fort, and 
the evacuation commenced at nine 
o’clock on the 10th instant, and was 
conducted with so much skill that not 
a@ man was lost: while, so admirably 
did the General conceal his intentions, 
that the enemy cannonaded and bom- 
barded the fort as usual, until two 
o’clock on the following morning, 
although the embarkation had been 
completed by eleven o’clock the night 
previous. The whole force that marched 
out of Fort Matilda was between four 
and five hundred men. 

Thus concluded a siege of eight 
weeks and two days, during the whole 
of which General Prescott evinced the 
most perfect coolness and true soldierly 
resolution, neither appalled by the 
tremendous and well-directed fire 
constantly both night and day kept 
up against the fort, nor by the insolent 
and threatening summonses of Victor 
Hugues. 

During the siege the loss of the 
British amounted only to 17 killed 
and 79 wounded. 

Victor Hugues, on taking possession 
of the fort, ordered the monument that 
had been erected over the remains of 
General Dundas to be destroyed, and 
his remains to be thrown into the river 
Gallion ; a conduct as mean and brutal 
as it was undeserved. 

The following is Victor Hugues’ 
proclamation on taking possession of 
the island. 


‘« LIBERTY, LAW, EQUALITY.”’ 
Guadaloupe, 


Victor Hugues, delegated Commissioner 
of the National Convention to the Wind. 
ward Islands. 

Whereas the crimes committed by the 
British officers, as well in the capture as 
in the defence of the conquered islands, 
exhibited a character of so consummate 
and odious a villany as not to be paralleled 
in history ; 

And whereas the rights of humanity, of 
war, and of nations, have been violated 
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by Charles Grey, General; John Jervis, 
Admiral; Thomas Dundas, Major-General 
and Governor of Guadaloupe; Charles 
Gordon, a general officer, and other subal- 
tern officers who imitated them; 

And whereas, the robberies, murders, 
assassinations, and other crimes committed 
by them, ought to be transmitted to 
posterity, it is resolved, That the body of 
Thomas Dundas, interred in Guadaloupe, 
3rd of June (slave style), ‘‘ shall be taken 
up and given as a prey to the birds of the 
air ;’’ that upon the same spot there shall 
be erected at the expense of the Republic 
a monument, bearing on one side this 
decree, and on the other, the following 
inscription, ‘‘This ground, restored to 
liberty by the bravery of the Republicans, 
was polluted by the body of Thomas 
Dundas, Major-General and Governor of 
Guadaloupe, for the * * * George the 
Third. In recollecting his crimes the 
public indignation caused him to be taken 
up, and has ordered this monument to be 
erected, to hand them down to posterity.’ 

Given at the post of Liberty, (2Cth 
Frimaire), Dec. 11th, 1794, in the third 
year of the French Republic, one and in- 
divisible. 

(Signed), Vicror Huavues, 
ViEL, Secretary. 


From what we have hitherto seen 
of the character of the man, from his 
disappointment at the escape of his 
victims, all of whom he had threatened 
**to put to the sword,” and from the 
discovery that for siz hours he had 
vented his fierce and sanguinary rage 
on ‘fan empty fortress,” we can well 
imagine this revolting and vindictive 
philippic from his pen, and his sub- 
sequent brutality to the remains of the 
heroic Dundas. 

When in the month of July he had 
partially captured the island, in his 
proclamation he made use of the 
following elegant epithets in compli- 
ment to his gallant opponents :—‘‘ The 
savage Jervis,”’ “‘ the hypocrite Grey,” 
with their “horde of Aristocrats.” 
Again, when he heard of the anticipated 
arrival of reinforcements from England, 
he says with his usual rhodomontade : 


‘¢ Let them come! let the General lead 
hither his troops! we will invite them 
ashore—nay! we will lay planks to their 
vessels, that they may not wet their feet 
in visiting us, and when we have them 
here, we will teach them who is Victor! 
we will give the officers their favourite 
toasts! and accommodate them with 
speedy promotion.” (Vide Dr. Pinckaird’s 
Notes on the West Indies, vol, I. p. 223.) 
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Again, his complimentary effusion 
to the British inhabitants in general : 


‘¢ The inhabitants of the British colonies 
are a herd of traitors, to be regarded as 
pirates if captured on board of privateers,’’ 
declaring the colonies in a state of siege, 
and asserting them to be ‘ garrisoned by 
emigrants, a set of men, who, being with- 
out country, flag, or government, cannot 
be entitled to the same terms as a polished 
nation.”’ (Ibid. vol. III. p. 351.) 


Roman history somewhere mentions 
the circumstance of an individual, for 
*‘one solitary act of kindness in the 
tyrant,” having placed a wreath of 
flowers on the tomb of the Emperor 
Nero ; if the circumstance may bear 
comparison, Dr. Pinckaird relates, that 
a gentleman, in consequence of ill 
health, applied to the secretary of 
Victor Hugues for his release from 
imprisonment, offering a bribe of 
£1200 sterling ; the secretary refused 
the money, but in afew days obtained 
the required boon, and he sailed home 
to Barbadoes. [vol. i. p. 413.] 

A conspicuous character in the 
former part of this narrative is Captain 
Faulknor, commanding the Blanche 
Frigate, of 32 guns. On the 5th of 
January he fell in with the Republican 
frigate La Pique, of 38 guns, off the 
harbour of Point 4 Pitre; the action 
was maintained with the greatest fury 
and obstinacy for five hours, during 
which the gallant Captain Falknor fell, 
by a musket ball, as he was a second 
time lashing the bowsprit of La Pique 
to the capstern of his own ship. The 
loss of this brave man was deplored 
by every friend of the service; his 
courage and determined bravery had 
been often tried, and always with 
success. On his death the command 
devolved on Lieut. Watkins, who 
continued the action in a manner that 
did him immortal honour. The French 
ship having lost her main and mizen 
masts, the Blanche took her in tow, 
still continuing the engagement, when 
the stern ports not being large enough, 
they blew the upper transom beam 
away, and fired into her bows for three 
hours. The marines, under Lieut. 
Richardson, kept up so well directed 
a fire, that not a man could appear on 
her forecastle until she struck ; 67 of 
her crew were dead on the decks, 
many had been thrown overboard, 
110 wounded were landed at the 
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“ Saints,” and 174 were taken to Marti- 
nique. 

The “Blanche” had 10 killed, in- 
cluding her heroic captain, and 24 
wounded. Captain Faulknor’s ex- 
ertions in forwarding the service on 
every occasion during the campaign 
were unremitting, while the English 
cause in the West Indies, at this 
critical moment, could hardly have 
received a deeper wound than it did 
by the death of this truly brave and 
zealous officer, whose name with that 
of the subject of this memoir stands 
recorded in the annals of their country, 
and whose eventful careers may be 
proudly emulated by the aspirants to 
fame, both in the naval and military 
services of Great Britain. 

Mr. Ursan, Cork. 

(Continued from p. 149.) 

BUT, to resume. In the genuine 
sphere of the reformed Church, names 
of the highest order, her legitimate 
produce and undisputed possession, I 
am fully aware, and most ready to 
grant, will be found, in redundancy of 
number and every faculty, with the re- 
serve, indeed, of the fine arts, in which 
Protestant talents have not shone with 
equal lustre. Rich, therefore, in her 
native treasures, can it be necessary, 
or is it seemly, thus to invade alien 
rights, or encroach on foreign ground, 
and institute claims for what not the 
remotest title of appropriation exists? 
No divergence of faith could be greater 
than the chasm which essentially se- 
parated Port-Royal and Calvinism ; 
and in the dawn of reform, if Eras- 
mus, Vatable, or Lefévre d’Estaples, 
acknowledged the expediency of va- 
rious amendments in discipline, they 
never renounced their original creed, 
and were no more Protestants than 
Grotius, Leibnitz, or Laud were 
Catholics, though M. D’Aubigné, in 
his omnivorous pretensions, would 
range them on his side. To a minister 
of the Church resorting to such falla- 
cies, from the consciousness, it would 
be inferred, of a defective cause, the 
Roman satirist’s admonition may not 
be inappropriate. 


sé... Quem te Deus esse 
Jussit, et human qué parte locatus es in re, 
Disce.’’ Persius, iii. 72. 


J am not ignorant, at the same time, 
4 
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nor desirous to disguise, that the 
Catholics have occasionally challenged 
as proselytes, in like manner, persons 
of eminence without corresponding 


proof. I may instance two distin- 
guished prelates, Dr. Hallifax of Glou- 
cester, the successor of Warburton, and 
Dr. Butler of Durham, with Dr. Ren- 
nell, Dean of Winchester, for whose 
asserted change Dr. Parr had no dif- 
ficulty in showing that no valid foun- 
dation existed. See Dr. Parr’s Letter 
to Dr. Milner (the historian of Win- 
chester), p. 30—33. 

Sectarian zeal too often overrules 
truth on all sides; but its effusions of 
abuse, such as appear so greatly to 
edify the audience of our roaming di- 
vines at Exeter Hall, or as is displayed 
in the histories of the Rev. Mr. Lath- 
bury, to whom an intelligent critic in 
this Magazine for March and July 
1840, administered a little chastening 
advice, must excite disgust rather than 
conviction, and recoiling, in the end, 
with fearful resilience on the object of 
its advocacy, which it despoils of all 
confidence, becomes its most dangerous 
enemy, like the elephant in battle, a 
** genus,” or ‘‘ bellua anceps,”’ when 
driven back in discomfiture on its own 
ranks, as described by Livy. (Lib. 
xxvii. 14.) To the unmeasured con- 
tumely evermore heaped, in speech and 
print, on the Roman Catholic commu- 
nion, may J am pretty sure be partly 
attributed the obvious increase of its 
members, now the source of such loud 
complaint—a consequence seemingly 
corroborative of the suspicion ex- 
pressed by the Times newspaper, that 
these furibund orators or writers are 
** Jesuits in disguise.” Indeed, many 
a flaming article, to my knowledge, 
was thus imposed on the Morning 
Post, during the no-popery agitation, 
with a view to the ‘‘ reductio ad ab- 
surdum,”’ and defeat of the ostensible 
purpose, by its extravagance of de- 
mand. When the Jesuit Garasse as- 
sailed with gross and indiscriminate 
virulence some of the most esteemed 
and eminent characters of his day, in 
that mass of ribald compilation, ‘* La 
Doctrine Curieuse des Beaux Esprits 
de ce Tems,” (1623, 4to.) he only in- 
jured his own cause and order ; ‘‘ son 
livre étant plus fait pour endurcir les 
athées et les incrédules, qu’a les con- 
vertir,” observed a rational critic at 
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the time. In fact, excesses of anti- 


pathy or partiality seldom fail to en- 
gender a corresponding counteraction, 
or to enforce inquiry impressive, in its 
issue, of wholly altered sentiments. 


.. Os w’£oxa ev purenow 
“Bess 3 exOgeene dpeiva 8’ tuoma 
mavra Odyss. O. 70. 


The tone of decency, on the other 
hand, and address of moderation ob- 
served by some of the Oxford theolo- 
gians towardsthe Catholics, have I per- 
ceive exposed these learned professors 
to an equal intemperance of aspersion, 
and a similar impeachmentof doctrinal 
corruption. 

The reader of these volumes cannot 
fail to note that the early reformers, 
Luther, Zuinglius, and others, conti- 
nued for some years after they had 
renounced the tenets of Catholicism, 
to celebrate its most distinctive rite— 
**the mass ”’—a glaring inconsistency, 
or rather, on their own representation, 
a sacrilege, followed subsequently, in 
example, by Fra Paolo, with his col- 
league Fulgenzio, who, though not 
declared dissidents, can hardly be 
deemed Catholics, (Gent. Mag. for 
August 1838, p. 138,) and the late 
Blanco White, a very unsteady prose- 
lyte, of short triumph to the Anglican 
church, with many more. Notwith- 
standing, however, our author’s defi- 
nition, at volume the third, pages 59 
and 60, of the mass, as “a reproach 
upon the Son of God, and the great 
bulwark of Romish dominion,” this 
conduct of the reformers is at page 
467 of the second volume indulgently 
viewed as “‘ an act of prudence.”’ No 
cloistered hagiographer, or legendary 
collector of the lives of saints, ‘‘ De 
Voragine,” “ Albizzi,” or ‘ Ribade- 
neyra,”’ could in truth more anxiously 
repel al] impeachment of blame from 
the objects of their veneration, than 
our historian essays to avert every 
censure from the heroes of reform, 
whom he similarly encircles with a 
halo of sanctity, and would, appa- 
rently, invest with that incapacity of 
sin, the result of once implanted 
grace, which, on the assurance of 
those ministers who attended the 
death-bed of Cromwell, laid such 
* flattering unction” to his parting 
spirit, when they pronounced him 
guiltless of the blood shed, in dread 

Gent. Mage. VoL. XX, 
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effusion, during his eventful career. 
The royal murder, the massacre of 
Drogheda, with other barbarities, 
were thus sanctified, or absolved by 
anticipation, as, previous to their com- 
mission, he had been in a state of 
grace! ‘* Et secum petulans amentia 
certat.”” (Claudian. in Eutrop. lib. i. 
v. 237.) 

With no less partiality of judgment, 
every attempt to repress the advancing 
innovations on the established wor- 
ship is denounced as bitter persecu- 
tion, (vol. ii. pp. 156—289, &c.) 
while the injunction on the monks, 
“to preach the word of God,” (vol. 
ii. p. 453,) or, in equivalent terms, a 
forced conformity tothe reformers’ ver- 
sion of that word,—intolerance, in fact, 
and persecution,—pass unreproved. 
On this occasion, the arguments, fa- 
vourable or adverse, to the principle of 
tolerance are adduced; but the author 
declines to interpose his own senti- 
ments, which, however, are of easy 
conjecture, and may be inferred to 
lean towards the side which, as he 
says, declares it ‘‘to be the duty of 
the Christian magistrate, in upholding 
religion, to protect the permanent and 
vital interests of the community.” 
Such, we know, was the unequivocal 
doctrine of his predecessors, Calvin 
and Beza, nor can we mistake its 
practical application by them; and 
expressly to withhold the utterance of 
his opinion, when challenged by the 
subject to proclaim it, only betrays a 
consciousness of its discord with the 
now professed principle of every com- 
munion, and the consequent fear or 
shame of enunciating this discreditable 
dissent. The spirit of the work is, 
indeed, every where transparent; but 
it has found, in illiberal sympathies, 
or sordid projects of speculation, that 
zeal for its diffusion, which, with con- 
sonant feelings and views, has been so 
actively exerted in reviving and dis- 
seminating through a diversity of 
forms, Fox’s Book of Martyrs ; forget- 
ful, that an antagonist impulse may be 
excited, and provoked, in retaliation, 
to republish, with equal efforts for 
circulating it, the ‘‘ Theatrum Crude- 
litatum Hereticorum hujus Temporis,”’ 
(Antwerp. 1587,) by Richard Verste- 
gan, the countryman and contempo- 
rary of our veracious martyrologist. 
But as, thank Heaven, we have no 

2L 
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longer to apprehend the recurrence of 
these mutual enormities, neither the 
Smithfield fires nor the fabricated 
Popish plot, nor the insurrection of 
1780, the repression, not propagation, 
of such incendiary engines of evil 
should be the desire and anxious en- 
deavour of every genuine Christian. 

I feel bound to state that, attracted 
by the subject, by the praise, though 
partial, of this Magazine, and by the 
hope of something beyond our home 
manufacture, | had only waited for the 
completion of M. D’Aubigné’s third 
volume to have proposed to the ex- 
tensive Literary Association, the Cork 
Library Society, over which I have 
the honour to preside, the acquisition 
of his work. Its title was to me a 
sufficient recommendation, and _ its 
Genevan source, even from a professor 
of theology, some pledge of impar- 
tiality, so abhorrent now is the cha- 
racter, if not the doctrine, of that 
city represented to us, and for a 
century, according to D’Alembert’s 
article of ‘‘ Genéve,” in the Encyclo- 
pédie, has been, from its former in- 
tolerance. Great, therefore, was my 
disappointment on discovering that, 
in violation of one of the society’s fixed 
rules, we had added to our collection 
a prolix controversial treatise, under 
the mask of a most important history. 

To the misstatements of facts, or in- 
consistencies of views, here submitted, 
others could be easily adjoined in a 
formal review; but I shall confine 
myself to the indication of only one, 
as my desultory notices must already 
appear to have claimed too large a 
portion of these columns. At page 
277, volume the third, we are assured 
that nine nuns, ‘‘who had devoted 
themselves to the reading of God’s 
word,’”’ in 1523, embraced the re- 
formed worship, and escaped from 
their convent. But how, at that 
period, these ladies discovered the 
light which thus beamed on them, is 
not of facile solution; for the almost 
total non-existence of the Bible in the 
popular idiom, before Luther’s version, 
of which the impression, just then 
commenced, was not completed till 
1534, eleven years subsequently, is 
affirmed by our author. (vol. iii. p. 
37.) If read at ail, a very rare oc- 
currence, according to him, it could 
only be in Latin, which, we may well 
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believe, no repository of ignorance, 
such as these monastic institutions 
are here described, could possibly pro- 
duce nine inmates capable of doing. 
The statement involves its own refu- 
tation; and the conversion of the fu- 
gitives must, as it easily may, be 
otherwise accounted for. ‘This I offer 
as an additional, but a final and deci- 
sive, sample of our controvertist’s rea- 
soning habits, or delusive assertions. 
And here I may take occasion to 
repeat what I have observed else- 
where, that, whatever be the benefits, 
actual or expectant, of the popular 
circulation of the Bible, so seductively 
dwelt on by M. D’Aubigné, the Re- 
formation cannot be reckoned among 
its fruits; for, with a minim deduc- 
tion, the established Protestantism of 
every European state preceded the 
possession of any vernacular transla- 
tion. No other was intelligible to the 
mass of the people, or could, conse- 
quently, have produced the generally 
attributed, but obviously unfounded 
effect, in the absence of the assumed 
cause. Accepting the dates of the po- 
pular versions from the Rev. M. 
Horne’s “‘ Bibliographical Appendix to 
his Study of the Scriptures,’ a most 
unobjectionable authority, and com- 
paring them with those to which 
history refers the introduction into 
each state of the Reformation, the 
conclusion is indisputable. I mean, 
of course, the whole translated Scrip- 
tures, and not detached portions ; 
although, however circulated, few ne- 
cessarily were the readers; for un- 
frequent, indeed, was the faculty of 
letters, at that period, even in ele- 
mental use, and dear in purchase each 
volume. No English Bible appeared 
in a comparatively cheap or octavo 
form, till 1549; nor could any have 
been previously bought under a price 
equivalent nearly to five pounds of 
present currency, a virtual prohibition, 
rendered more direct by the various 
restrictions of the statute of 33d of 
Henry VIII. To other generating 
causes, therefore, must be assigned the 
religious outbreak of the sixteenth 
century. ‘‘ Reform yourselves from 
within,” exclaimed the energetic Chat- 
ham, in the British Senate, “or you will 
be reformed from abroad with a ven- 
geance,” a warning not less suited to 


the court of Rome in that age, nor 
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more unheeded. The consequence of 
procrastination was, accordingly, 
what the experience of man has ever 
encountered. Abuses flagrant to the 
public eye, and by none more de- 
plored than by the steadiest adherents 
of the Church, were too long suffered 
to remain uncorrected. Complaints, 
unreasonably overlooked, soon outran, 
in pursuit of redress, the early exigen- 
cies of amendment; and tardy conces- 
sions were spurned as forced and in- 
adequate, like the demands of the 
Sibyl, which each successive refusal 
inflamed. The crisis was alarming ; 
and the fabric of Roman power seemed 
threatened with impending dissolution, 
or tottering on its base. 


we Nimioque graves sub pondere 
Nec se Roma ferens.’’ [lapsus, 
Lucan, lib. i. 72. 


But acommensuratereaction quickly 
and signally manifested the promised 
vitality and resurgent preponderance 
of the ancient Church, so luminously 
unfolded in the elaborate volumes of 
Professor Ranke, and not less attested 
by Mr. Hallam, (Const. Hist. vol. i. 
p- 259,) as the result of reformed 
abuses, or amended discipline, effected 
by the Council of Trent. For this 
salutary influence of the Reformation 
even Catholics cannot deny their 
acknowledgements ; nor can they 
object to that rivalry which keeps op- 
ponents on their guard, and dispels the 
supineness, withits fatal consequences, 
which uncontrolled ascendancy never 
fails to superinduce. ‘‘ Verum hec 
nobis certamina ex honesto maneant,” 
(Tacit. Annal. iii. 55,) an exhortation 
fondly repeated, because anxiously 
desired in consummation, by me. 

Lengthened though this discussion 
hasbeen, a few closing words, certainly 
not alien to the subject, will, I trust, be 
still allowed me. Romanism is now the 
expression affectedly applied to desig- 
nate the incontestably largest section 
of the Christian community. This 
neologism lately introduced into the 
conventional language of Europe de- 
mands some observations. The term 
Catholic, which is the subject of com- 
petition, must here be viewed as solely 
referable to numbers; for, otherwise, 
theminutest sect, eventhe Mormonites 
of America, or the Jumpers, would 
equally pretend to the possession of 
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genuine Christianity, andclaimthetitle. 
Consequently, according to the Pro- 
testants of the present day, it would 
have appropriately belonged to the 
Albigenses, the Wickliffites, or Huss- 
ites, of the middle ages, preferably to 
the rest of the Christian world, though 
outnumbered one hundred fold. 

In the Edinburgh Review for Octo- 
ber 1840, page 225, Mr. Macaulay 
rated the Roman Catholics “‘ at cer- 
tainly not fewer than one hundred 
and fifty millions ; and it will be diffi- 
cult,” adds the Rt. Hon. reviewer, 
“to shew that all the other sects 
united amount to one hundred and 
twenty millions.” This proportion is 
pretty much confirmed by Adrien 
Balbi, in his great statistical work the 
“Atlas Ethnographique,” of which 
he communicated to me some of the 
earlier pages, and by Malte Brun, in 
his Universal Geography, vol. vi. p. 
79; while the English Church does 
not comprise a tithe of the communi- 
cants thus attributed to her elder 
sister, and, in the same ratio, neces- 
sarily loses her right to the designation 
of Catholic, or, its equivalent, uni- 
versal. In strict language it cannot 
apply to any distinct communion ; but 
as Canning, when he proclaimed the 
roused spirit of the universal Spanish 
nation, or any one in common parlance 
who may allude to a whole people, 
could only mean the great majority, 
this disputed epithet can alone apper- 
tain to the avowedly preponderant 
class of Christians. Weighed against 
even their combined opponents, the 
massive unity of one hundred and 
fifty millions cannot be denied the 
more comprehensive name ; but, if we 
descend to a comparison with the 
minute and multitudinous divisions of 
Protestants, what fractional portion 
can sustain the slightest competition ? 
It was this unity, contrasted with the 
infinite divergencies of the reformers, 
that influenced the conversion of 
Christina of Sweden, struck with the 
observation of Cicero, (De Natura 
Deorum, lib. i, cap. 2,) ‘‘ Quorum 
(philosophorum) opiniones, cum tam 
variz sint, tamque inter se dissidentes : 
alterum fieri potest, ut earum nulla, 
alterum certe non potest, ut plus una 
vera sit.”” (See Ranke, Papste, Theil 
viii. § 9.) And St. Augustin coinci- 
dently remarks of himself, ‘‘ Inque 
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_illa unitate mens rationalis, et natura 
veritatis ac summi boni, mihi esse 
videbatur : in ista vero divisione, 
irrationalis vite nescio quam substan - 
tiamet naturam summi mali opinabar.”’ 
(Confessionum, lib. iv. cap. xv.) 

The Emperor Charles V. Louis XIV. 
or Napoleon, who have been suc- 
cessively arraigned of aiming at uni- 
versal empire, were surely not sup- 
posed to embrace in their ambitious 
views the entire world. Their aspira- 
tions extended not beyond the dominant 
control of Europe, a question of rela- 
tive not absolute rule, universal only 
by comparison, which equally estab- 
lishes the preferable right to this 
Catholic distinction of the communion 
that has ever been so discriminated, 
originally in antagonist relation to the 
Greek, and now to the Protestant 
Church, generally and permissively 
called the Reformed, though assuredly 
without any concession of its superior 
purity by the Catholics. These con- 
ventional appellatives may, therefore, 
be suffered to maintain their accepted 
applications ; but the transfer of the 
comprehensive character to the in- 
finitely minor class, is a gross solecism 
utterly untenable in sense or language. 
The Oxford Puseyites, I find, repudiate 
the name of Protestants, while its 
abolition, we are assured by Mr. Laing, 
(Notes of a Traveller, p. 20,) ‘has 
nearly destroyed the Protestant religion 
in Germany.” 


“‘ Quod fuit in pretio, fit nullo denique honore; 
Porro aliud succedit, et e contemtibus exit, 
Inque dies magis appetitur, floretque reper- 


Laudibus.”— (tum * 
Lucretius, v. 1276, et seq. 
Yours, &c. J.R. 





Mr. Ursan, 

AMONGST the genealogical col- 
lections formerly belonging to Douglas 
the peerage writer, and subsequently 
acquired by George Chalmers the 
author of Caledonia, occurs the follow- 
ing letter, which, as correcting a mis- 
take recent writers on genealogy have 
fallen into, may be worthy of preserva- 
tion in the pages of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 





* Mr. Wakefield prefers refertum ; but 
the change is unnecessary. His edition 
is greatly inferior to Havercamp’s, or, 
perhaps, to Creech’s. 
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*©21 January, 1758. Please inform 
Mr. Douglas, that George, who he 
calls the second son to the Earl of 
Caithness, was his third son. John, 
master of Caithness, was the eldest, 
the second was William, and the third 
was George. William died without 
lawful children. Ulbster’s family is de- 
scended of a bastard of William’s,* 
and, upon William’s death, George 
succeeded to the estate of Mey. The 
contracts of marriage of the family of 
Mey are mostly in his charter chest, 
where it’s not easie to find them, and 
a good many of them in processes at 
Edinburgh, which Mr. Budge can 
direct. I think you may venture to 
assure Mr. Douglas that all the 
marriages insert in the note I sent are 
just, and no bastards insert in it: for 
they had not a bastard that was of 
fortune but Ulbster, and he is the 
bastard of William that died without 
any legitimate heirs, for, if he had had 
any legitimate children, they would 
have succeeded to Mey before George 
the third son.” 


In the old edition of Douglas, 
William is altogether omitted, but in 
the edition published by John Philip 
Wood, Esquire, 2 vols. folio, he is 
restored to his proper place as second 
son, and George, the ancestor of the 
present Earl, is entered correctly as 
the third. 

Sinclair of Barroch or Barrach, the 
writer of the letter, was descended 
from the third son of George Sinclair, 
of Mey, and this branch, in the event 
of the failure of the present one, would 
succeed to the peerage of Caithness. 

It may be proper to add, that this 
account of the origin of the family of 
Ulbster is corroborated by Father Hay 
in his curious memoirs of the Saint 
Clairs of Roslin, a few copies of which 
were for the first time printed from the 
original MS. in 1835, (Edinb. Thomas 
Stevenson, 4to.) where the name of 
the mother will be found. She was 
a Margaret Mowat, a daughter of 
Mowat of Bochully. But for the 





* William had two natural sons, who 
were legitimated in the usual way by 
letter of legitimation from the king. 
This gave them certain privileges, but they 
still remained incapable of assuming the 
right competent to lawful children. 
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bastardy, the Sinclairs of Ulbster 
would have succeeded to the Caithness 
earldom, 
Lower Wick, near 
Worcester, 31st July. 
IT is stated in the Life of Bunyan 
by the late Mr. Southey, that the first 
edition of the Pilgrim’s Progress had 
not then been discovered, although 
much search had been made after it. 
I therefore about twelve years ago 
wrote to Mr. Southey stating that | 
would procure a copy if possible, and 
I sent him some information relative 
to a supposed signet ring of Bunyan’s, 
(which was found on taking down the 
old bridge at Bedford, upon which the 
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toll-house stood in which Bunyan was 
imprisoned,) and also some anecdotes 
respecting him, and a drawing of the 
bridge and toll house, all which Mr. 
Southey said he would avail himself of 
should he ever publish a second edition 
of the life. Since that time I have 
frequently endeavoured to procure the 
first edition as a literary curiosity, 
and an elderly lady of this city has 
lately presented me with an old duo- 
decimo copy of the work, which, if not 
the first, is one of the early editions. 
The following are the particulars of it. 

The title-page and also part of “‘ the 
Author’s Apology for his Book,” are 
lost. It begins with 


‘¢ Why, what’s the matter? Jt is dark; what tho’ ? 
But it is feigned ; what of that? I tro 
Some men by feigned words,’’ &c. &c. 


After the Apology the book com- 
mences at p. | thus: 
‘¢ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress : 
in the similitude of a 
Dream.”’ 

Page 5 contains a very rude wood- 
cut representing Evangelist with a 
scroll in his hand, meeting Christian. 


The scroll contains the words “fly 
from y® wroth to come.” Christian 
has an open Bible in his hand con- 
taining clasps, and there is a burden 
on his back. In the back-ground there 
are the beams of the eye of Provi- 
dence, and at the foot of the picture 
the following lines are printed : 


‘¢ Christian no sooner leaves the world but meets 
Evangelist, who lovingly him greets 
With tydings of another: and doth show 
Him how to mount to that from this below.’’ 


Page 17 contains the second picture 
representing Evangelist meeting Chris- 
tian in his way to Legality House, 
(whither he was going by the advice 


of Worldly Wiseman). Mount Sinai 
is impending over his head, and the 
following lines are at the foot of the 
picture : 


‘* When Christians unto carnal men give ear, 
Out of their way they go, and pay for’t dear. 
For master Worldly Wiseman can but show 
A saint the way to bondage and to woe.” 


Page 23 contains the third picture, 
representing Christian knocking at the 
Wicket Gate. The Celestial City is 
in the distance, and two persons are 
crossing towards the road without en- 


tering at the Wicket Gate. There is 
written on the door of thegate, “Knock 
and it shall be opened.” The follow- 
ing lines are at the foot of this pic- 
ture: 


‘¢ He that will enter in, must first without 
Stand knocking at the gate ; nor need he doubt, 
That is a knocker, but to enter in: 
For God can love him and forgive his sin.’’ 


Page 40 contains the fourth picture, 
representing Christian coming to the 
cross with a fine robe on. His bur- 
den has fallen from off his back into 
the sepulchre, and old rags are lying 


‘6 Who's this ? 


about, but, curious enough, the cross 
is either not represented, or it is lost in 
the confused back-ground of the hill. 

The following lines are at the foot 
of this picture : 


The Pilgrim. How! ’tis very true, 


Old things are past away; all’s become new. 
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Strange! he’s another man, upon my word ; 
They be fine feathers that make a fine bird.’’ 

Page 45 contains the fifth picture, security of Pilgrims,” and the porter 
representing Christian passing the ‘‘ Watchful” is standing at the door. 
lions at the Hill Difficulty, with the The following lines are under this 
palace in the back ground, “ built by picture: 
the lord of the hill for the relief and 

** Difficulty is behind, Fear is before, 
Tho’ he’s got on the hill the lions roar ; 
A Christian man is never long at ease, 
When one fright’s gone, another doth him seize.’’ 

Page 53 contains the sixth picture, the arbour is written ‘‘ Here Christian 
representing Christian retracing his slept and dropt his roll.” 
steps to the arbour on the side of the Beneath this picture are the follow- 
hill Difficulty, where he recovered his ing lines: 
roll again which he had lost. Over 

‘* Shall they who wrong begin yet rightly end ? 
Shall they at all have safety for their friend ? 
No, no ; in head-strong manner they set out, 
And headlong will they fall at last, no doubt.’’ 


Page 70 contains the seventh pic- The following lines are at the foot 
ture, representing the conclusion of of it: 
Christian’s battle with Apollyon. 
‘* A more unequal match can hardly be, 
Christian must fight an angel; but you see 
The valiant man, by handling sword and shield, 
Doth make him, tho’ a dragon, quit the field.” 


Page 75 contains the eighth picture, through it. The following lines are 
representing the Valley of the Shadow under this picture : 
of Death, with Christian passing 
‘* Poor man! where art thou now? thy day is night. 
Good man, be not cast down, thou yet art right. 
Thy way to Heaven lies by the gates of Hell : 
Cheer up, hold out, with thee it shall be well.”’ 
Page 108 contains the ninth picture, tian and Faithful in chains. The fol- 
representing Vanity Fair, with Chris- lowing lines are under it. 
* Behold VANITY-FAIR! the Pilgrims there 
Are chain’d, and ston’d beside ; 
Even so it was our LORD past here, 
And on Mount Calvary dy'd.” 

Page 117 contains the tenth picture, arraigned at the bar of Judge Hate- 
representing Christian and Faithful good, with the following lines under it : 
‘* Now, Faithful, play the man, speak for thy God: 

Fear not the wicked’s malice nor their rod : 
Speak boldly, man, the truth is on thy side, 
Die for it, and to life in triumph ride.” 
Page 121 contains the eleventh pic- chariot of fire. The following lines 
ture, representing Faithful in flames are under this picture : 
at the stake, and also ascending in a 
“* Brave Faithful! bravely done in word and deed. 
Judge, witnesses, and jury, have, instead 
Of overcoming thee, but shewn their rage ; 
When they are dead thou'lt live from age to age.” 
Page 142 contains the twelfth pic- standing at the door with a club in 
ture, which represents Doubting Castle, his hand. . 
and Christian and Hopeful imprisoned The following lines are under this 
in it (for having wandered intoamore picture: 
easy road); and Giant Despair is 








dati 
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‘¢ The Pilgrims now to gratifie the flesh, 
Will seek its ease, but, oh ! how they afresh 
Do thereby plunge themselves new griefs into ! 
Who seek to please the flesh, themselves undo.” 


Page 150 contains the thirteenth 
picture, representing the Pilgrims on 
the Delectable mountains, greeted by 


the shepherds. 
are under it : 


The following lines 


** Mountains delectable they now ascend, 
Where shepherds be, which to them do commend 
Alluring things, and things that cautious are ; 
Pilgrims are steady, kept by faith and fear.”’ 


Page 196 contains the fourteenth or 
last picture, representing Christian 
and Hopeful passing the river of 


Death, with two angels standing on 
the shore to receive them. The fol- 
lowing lines are under the picture : 


** Now, now look how the holy Pilgrims ride, 
Clouds are their chariots, angels are their guide ! 
Who would not here for him all hazards run, 
That thus provides for his when this world’s done.” 


The narrative then goes on to the 
end of the 204th page to the conclud- 
ing words, ‘‘ So I awoke, and behold 
it was a dream ;”” but the last leaf is 
torn out, which, I presume, contained 
the Epilogue, which the author wrote 
on the conclusion of the first part of 
the work, commencing with 


‘‘ Now, reader, I have told my dream to 
thee,’’ &c. &c. 


I am led to this belief because the 
word “ The”’ is printed at the bottom 
of the last page, indicating a continu- 
ance on the next page. 

The back of each picture is covered 
with the letter-press, and the book 
was evidently bound in leather, but it 
was torn off some time or other, leav- 
ing only the boards. 

The loss of the leaves at the begin- 
ning of the book appears to be as fol- 
lows : first the title page, and also the 
page on the back of it, which I pre- 
sume contained the words ‘ The Au- 
thor’s Apology for his book,’”’* and 
thirty-two lines of the Apology. The 
second leaf is also gone, each page of 
which, I presume, contained thirty- 
four lines of the Apology, and this 
brings us to the words, ‘“‘ Why, 
what ’s the matter?” &c. as before 
stated. 

Here then we have an old book, 
containing only the first part of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress, and the question 
is, What edition is it? Now, in endea- 
vouring to throw some light upon the 
subject, I shall first quote a passage 





* These words are at the top of each 
page of the Apology. 


from p. lxxvi. of Mr. Southey’s life of 
Bunyan, which is as follows: 


*¢ It is not known in what year the Pil- 
grim’s Progress was first published, no 
copy of the first edition having as yet 
been discovered; the second is in the 
British Museum; it is ‘ with additions,’ 
and its date is 1678; but as the book is 
known to have been written during Bun- 
yan’s imprisonment, which terminated in 
1672, it was probably published before 
his release, or at latest immediately after 
it. The earliest with which Mr. Major 
has been able to supply me, either by 
means of his own diligent inquiries or 
the kindness of his friends, is that ‘‘ eighth 
e-di-ti-on,’’ so humorously introduced 
by Gay, and printed, not for Nicholas * 
Bod-ding-ton, but for Nathanael Ponder, 
at the Peacock in the Poultry, near the 
church, 1682; for whom also the ninth 
was published in 1684, and the tenth in 
1685. All these no doubt were large im. 
pressions. 

‘‘ This noted eighth edition is ‘ with 
additions ;’ but there is no reason to sup- 
pose that they were ‘ new ones, never 
made before,’ for the ninth and tenth 
bear the same promise, and contain no 
alteration whatever. One passage, of con- 
siderable length, was added after the se- 
cond edition,—the whole scene between old 
By-ends and his three friends, and their 
subsequent discourse with Christian and 
Faithful.t It appears to have been writ- 
ten with reference to some particular case, 
and in Bunyan’s circle the name of the 
person intended was probably well known. 





* This immortal name appears to the 
sixth edition of the second part, ‘* printed 
for Robert Ponder, and sold by Nicholas 
Boddington in Duck Lane, 1693.” 

+ It should be Hopeful.—J. A. 
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Perhaps it was first inserted in the fourth 
impression, ‘ which had many additions, 
more than any preceding ;’ this is stated 
in an advertisement on the back of the 
frontispiece to the eighth, where it is also 
said, ‘ The publisher, observing that many 
persons desired to have it illustrated with 
pictures, hath endeavoured to gratify them 
therein ; and, besides those that are or- 
dinarily printed to the fifth impression, 
hath provided thirteen copper cuts, curi- 
ously engraven, for such as desire them.’ 
This notice is repeated in the next edition, 
with this alteration, that the seventh in- 
stead of the fourth is named as having 
the additions, and the eighth as that which 
had the ordinary prints. I can only say 
with certainty that no additions have 
been made subsequently to the eighth, and 
no other alterations than such verbal ones 
as an editor has sometimes thought pro- 
per to make, or as creep into all books 
which are reprinted without a careful col- 
lation of the text.”’ 


Now if the above-mentioned dis- 
course did not at all appear until the 
fourth impression, it follows that the 
copy in question in my possession 
could not have been of prior date to 
that impression, as it does contain the 
conversation alluded to; but it is pos- 
sible that the first impression may 
have contained it, and that it was sup- 
pressed in the second for political rea- 
sons. I give this however, merely as 
a surmise, not at all relying upon it. 

Mr. Ivimey, in his edition of the 
work, published in 1822, writes upon 
the subject as follows: 


‘¢ It is not known at what period of 
Mr. Bunyan’s confinement the Pilgrim’s 
Progress was published. The second edi- 
tion of the first part was printed in 1678, 
and therefore it is probable the work was 
first published soon after his release from 
prison, 1673. I conjecture it was written 
during the latter part of his imprison- 
ment, when he had an opportunity of re- 
viewing the times which had gone over 
the Nonconformists throughout the hottest 
period of their persecution. 

‘* This view of the subject will account 
for the great difference of opinion which 
prevailed among the friends of Mr. Bun- 
yan, to whom he submitted his manu- 
script, respecting the propriety of pub- 
lishing it to the world. The objectors 
might think it unsafe to publish those 
parts of the work which too severely sa- 
tirize the persecutors of the Nonconform- 
ists; for instance, the account of what 
the pilgrims suffered at Vanity Fair, &c. 
It is quite characteristic that Mr. Bunyan 

5 
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should resolve to do it, even though it 
might expose him to danger, as it appears 
he never consulted his own safety, but 
how he might best serve the cause of truth 
and righteousness. 

‘¢ This opinion respecting the supposed 
danger which might attend its publication 
is rendered probable, if not confirmed, by 
the circumstance of the whole of that 
beautifulsatirical episode, the conversation 
between Mr. By-ends, Mr. Money-love, 
&c. and the reply of Christian, not being 
found in the second edition, printed in 
1678. In what later edition it was first 
introduced I have not been able to dis- 
cover ; it bears, however, visible marks of 
Mr. Bunyan’s original genius.’’ 

Mr. Ivimey added the following note 
to the above, relative to the second 
edition : 

‘* This curious book, which the editor 
has examined, is in the possession of Mrs. 
Gurney, of Walworth; it was published 
in London, by Nathanael Ponder, at the 
Peacock in the Poultry, near Cornhill, 
1678. The ninth edition of the first part 
was published 1684.” 


The most remarkable parts of the 
edition in question, in my possession, 
are the explanatory verses printed un- 
der the pictures,* as before set forth. 
I should think there can be no doubt 
that they were written by Bunyan, 
and if so they prove that the pictures 
in question were either designed by 
him or under his superintendence. 

The above extract from the life by 
Mr. Southey traces the pictures as far 
back as the fifth edition, and the ques- 
tion is whether they were also in the 
first, second,+ third, or fourth edition. 

Mr. Southey also refers to the lines 
under the pictures in p. xxxii of the 
life, where he, in dwelling upon an- 
other point, speaks of “ the verses that 
were printed under the illustrations 
to the Pilgrim’s Progress when that 
work was first adorned with cuts; ” 
but he does not give them in his edi- 
tion, nor are they set forth in any of 
the modern editions, thatlam awareof. 

With respect to the time when the 
second part of the work was first pub- 





* All the pictures are rude woodcuts. 
It will be observed that the verse under 
the picture of Vanity Fair is the only one 
in alternate rhyme. 

t+ The book in the British Museum 
would prove this point so far as relates 
to the second edition. 
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lished, Mr. Southey says, in p. Ixxviii 
of the Life, that it ‘‘ appeared in 1684, 
with this notice on the back of the 
title-page, ‘I appoint Mr. Nathaniel 
Ponder, but no other, to print this 
book. John Bunyan, January 1,1684,’” 
And Mr. Southey added, that ‘ no 
additions or alterations were made in 
this part, though the author lived 
more than four years after its publi- 
cation.” 

Now this goes to show that the 
second part was not published before 
the ninth edition of the first part, 
which took place in 1684, as before 
stated. 

Should these observations tend to 
throw any additional light relative to 
the early editions of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, and be deemed worthy of 
insertion in your excellent Magazine, 
they are much at your service. 

Yours, &c. JaBez ALLIES. 





Mr. Ursan, Newport, Aug. 4. 

I AM not surprized that my former 
letter should not meet with the appro- 
bation of Sir W. Betham, opposing as 
it did his theory of the Irish being 
the representative of the ancient Celtic. 
I should not have thought it necessary 
to have noticed his reveries, but that 
they have been so far mischievous as 
to have been adopted by the editor of 
a popular work, (the Pictorial History 
of England,) who, probably to save 
himself trouble, took the last work 
published on the subject, and has 
suffered himself to be persuaded that 
the Ancient Britons were Irish, and 
that the Welsh are the descendants of 
the Teutonic Picts. I maintain, how- 
ever, that the Welsh are the represen- 
tatives of the Celts, and that the Irish 
language, properly so called, did not 
exist previously to the Christian era. 
I readily agree that assertions on 
Celtic matters, however dogmatically 
maintained, are of no weight unless 
accompanied by proofs. Had Sir W. 
B. made himself properly acquainted 
with the Welsh, he could not have said 
that there was no affinity between it 
and the Irish. I have made the two 
my study for many years, and the 
conclusion that I have arrived at is, 
that Welsh must have been the 
aboriginal language of Ireland, as it 
forms the basis of the Irish language. 
There are also scores of primitives in 
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the Irish which are identical with the 
Teutonic dialects, but which have no- 
thing similar in Welsh (a strong 
proof certainly that the Welsh have 
sprung from the Teutonic Picts). A 
third element, but in a more sparing 
degree, is identical with the Basque ac- 
cording to Llwyd, to whose opinions 
Sir W. pays so much deference, (see 
p. 3 of Preface, ‘‘at y Cymry).” I 
may here advert to two interesting 
papers lately read before and published 
by the Philological Society bearing on 
this subject, by a gentleman, the Rev. 
R. Garnett, who can be in no wa’ 
biassed, and whose opinion, as the 
result of long inquiry, is peculiarly 
valuable. He says, 


*< Several elaborate attempts have been 
made to show that the language of the 
Gauls and other continental Celts, and 
consequently that of a majority of the 
Britons, was in fact Gaelic; the Armoric 
and Cymric dialects being peculiar to the 
Picts. Though our materials for deciding 
this question are not very copious, it is 
believed that, if fairly examined and used, 
they will be found sufficient. Besides 
many proper names, Greek and Latin 
authors have preserved several hundred 
Gallic words, many of them appellations 
of plants and other common objects. A 
considerable proportion may be identified 
as still subsisting, or capable of explana« 
tion, in living Celtic tongues ; but, as far 
as they go, they do not afford much 
countenance to the Gaelic hypothesis. 
Some of them are undoubtedly found in 
Gaelic, but very few exclusively so; and 
what may be considered as decisive of the 
question is, that the forms of the most 
remarkable words cannot be reconciled to 
the peculiarities of the Gaelic dialects. 
The following instances, to which many 
others might be added, may perhaps be 
regarded as affording some countenance 
to this assertion. Petorritum, a four- 
wheeled carriage, adduced as a Gallic 
word by Cicero, Quintilian, and others . 
Welsh, peder four, and rhod a wheel. 
[These words are written in old Welsh 
MSS. petor and rot.] Pempedula, ac- 
cording to Dioscorides, Apuleius, and 
other ancient medical writers, the Gallic 
name of the Quinguefolium, or cinque- 
foil. In Welsh, pumdalen: from pump 
(Cornishand Armoric pemp) five, anddalen 
aleaf. Candetum, according to Columella, 
a Gallic measure of 100 feet. Welsh, 
cant, a hundred. The above etymologies 
may be considered as certain ; and it is 
equally certain that words including those 
elements could not be ae to the 
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genius and structure of which they are 
totally foreign. The Gaelic terms for 
Sour, five, hundred, are respectively 
ceathair, cuiy, cead; it is therefore as 
impossible that the words we have ad- 
duced should be Gaelic, as that rerpa- 
puddrov, srevrapiddor, pinnate 
should be pure Latin.” p. 93. 

Again, p. 124, the same writer 
well observes, 

“‘The Irish or Gaelic resembles the 
Welsh in many points of grammatical 
structure, in a considerable proportion of 
its vocabulary, and in that remarkable 
system of initial mutations of consonants, 
which distinguishes the Celtic from all 
others in Europe.’’ 

Wishing to trespass as little as I can 
on your space, I shall lay before the 
reader a conclusive proof of the af- 
finity of the Welsh and Irish in the 
following comparative table of primi- 
tive words, commencing with the 


letter C only. 

Welsh. Trish. 
Caban, Caban, a cottage. 
Cad, Cath, a battle. 
Cadarn, Cadranta, strony. 
Cadas, Cadas, brocade. 
Cadair, Cathair, a chair. 
Caer, Cathair, a city. 
Caib, Caib, a mattock. 
Cain, Cain, fair, chaste. 
Call, Callaidh, clever. 
Cam, Cam, crooked. 
Cam, Ceim, a pace. 
Can, Can, a song. 
Can, Can, white. 

Car, Cara, a kinsman. 
Care, Carc, anwiety. 
Carreg, Carragh, a stone. 
Carn, . Carn, a heap of stones. 
Carol, a carol, Carnill, ¢o sing. 

Carw, Cairfhiadh, a stag. 
Carp, Cearb, a rag. 


Cawg, Cawgen, Gogan,a bason. 
Cais, hatred. 


’ 
Cath, Cat, a cat. 
Cawell, Cliabh, a hamper. 
Cawl, Cal, cole. 
Caws, Caise, cheese. 
Ceiliog, Caileach, a cock. 
Ceirch, Coirce, oais. 
Celu, Ceil, to conceal. 
Celg, Cealg, Deceit. 
Celyn, Cuileann, holly. 
Celli, Coille, a grove. 
Cenedl, Cineal, a tribe. 
Cerdh, Ceard, a craft. 
Ci, Cu, a dog. 
Cerbyd, Carbad, a chariot. 
Cist, Ciste, a chest. 
Cil, Cul, back of the heal. 


[Sept. 
Welsh. Trish. 
Cil, Cill, a retreat, a churn. 
Cimwch, Giomach, a lobster. 
Clais, Clais, a stripe. 
Clav, Clamh, sick. 
Clawdh, Cladh, a ditch. 
Cledh, Clith, the left. 
Claws, Clos, a close. 
Cledhyv, Cloidheamh, a sword. 
Clauar, Clumhar, warm. 
Clocian, Gloc, a cluck. 
lod, Cliu, renown. 
Clog, Cloch, a steep rock. 
Clust, Cluas, the ear. 
Clwt, Clut, a clout. 
Clwyd, Cliath, a wattle. 
Clywed, Cluin, to hear. 
Cnoi, Cnaoi, to chew. 
Cnau, Cnu, a nut. 
Coes, Cos, the leg. 
ov, Cuimhne, memory. 
Cog, Cuach, the cuckoo. 
Cog, Coca, a cook. 
Cogel, Coigeal, a distaff. 
Cwran, Cuaran, a buskin. 
Col, Colg, awn of barley. 
Colwyn, Cuillean, a whelp, 
Coll, Caill, loss. 
Corn, Corn, a horn. 
Cota, Cutach, short. 
Craw, Cro, a pigstye. 
Crau, Cru, gore. 
Creyr, Corr, a heron. 
Craig, Craig, a rock. 
Crin, Crion, withered. 
Croen, (Arm. Croicioun, the skin. 
crochen), 
Croes, Crois, a cross. 
Crogi, Croch, to hang. 
Crug, Cruach, a heap. 
Crwm,crom, Crom, crooked. 
Cryv, Crodha, strong. 
Craith, Creachd, a scar. 
Crwn, Cruin, round. 
Cryd, Crith, a trembling. 
Crwth, Cruit, a fiddle. 
Crynu, Criothnuigh, ¢o tremble. 
Cudhio, Comhdaich, tu hide. 
Cul, Caol, narrow. 
Cunog, Cuinneag, a pail. 
Cwning, Coinin, a rabbit. 
Cwyno, Caoin, fo mourn. 
Cylityr, Coltar, a ploughshare. 
Cynnud, Connadh, fuel. 
Cywir, Coir, just. 
Cwch, Cuach, a boat, a bowl. 
Cyvyng, Cumhang, strait. 
Cylion, Cuileog, flies. 
Cwrwgl, Curach, a coracle. 
Cwll, Goile, a stomach. 
Cun, Gein, a wedge. 


2. Most antiquaries are agreed that 


the Belgz migrated into Ireland after 
the Christian era: the Belge were 
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Teutones, and we have Cesar’s au- 
thority that they were perfectly dis- 
tinct from the aborigines, who were 
Celts, and the ancestors of the Welsh. 
The Belge infused the Germanic ele- 
ment into the Irish language, in proof 
of which see the following table, of 
words commencing with B only. 


Trish. 

Baiter, water ; Dan. vater; Sax. weter. 

Beirim, to bear ; Goth. bairan; Swed. 
baera. 

Beit, both; Dan. and Germ. beide; 
Goth. bayoths; Sw. baeda; Dan. baade. 

Beithir (pronounced beir), a bear; 
Anglo-Sax. dera ; Germ. baer ; Belg. beer. 

Buydhe (buye), bay colour. 

Bonaid, bonnet ; Teutonic, bonet. 

Brod, a goad; Dan. brod. 

Badh, a bay ; Dan. baai. 

Bag, a bag. 

Baigeir, a beggar; Germ. begehren; 
D. begeeren, to beg. 

Baile, a balk between furrows; Swed. 
balk, a partition. 

Bailisdear, a blusterer ; Dan. dlusser. 

Balt, beilt, a belt; Sax. belt; Swed. 
belt; Dan. baelte. 

Bancait, a banquet; Teut. Lancket. 

Bann, a band or bond; Germ. dann 
and band. 

Bar, Old Saxon, beorn ; Dan. biorn, a 
man. 

Barc, Germ. Swed. bark; Dan. barke, 
a boat. 

Barradh, Germ. bar; Teut. dar and 
bara, a bier, a barrow. 

Bat, a bath; Dutch, dad. 
P oo a stick; Germ. dalt; Angl. Sax. 


at. 

Bat, aboat; Dan. baad; Old Sax. bat; 
Isl. baatur. 

Beic, abeak; Sax. piic; Sw. pigg, pik. 

Beim, a beam; Goth. dagnis, a tree; 
Sax. beam; Germ. baum; D. boom. 

Beinc, a bench; Sax. bene. 

Beirm, barm; Sax. beorm. 

Beist, a beast; Dan. best, beest ; 
Dutch, deest. 

Beoir, beer; Dutch and Germ. Ddier. 

Bil, a bird’s bill; Sax. bile. 

Blagh, to blow; Sax. blowan; Germ. 
blahen. 

Bladar, to flatter; Island. fladra. 

Blob, blubberlipped. 

Boban, Germ. bub, a young child. 

Bocsa, a box; Germ. buchse. 

Bog, a bog. 

Boire, a hole; Scotch, boir. 

Bél, a bowl; Dutch, dol. 

Borr, high; Germ, por. 

Borsa, a purse; Germ, bursa. 

Bra, a brow; Germ. braue; Dutch, 
braauw, 


Brann, a brand; Germ. Sax. Swed. 
brand, from brennan, to burn. 

Beann, a bone; Sax. ban; Sw. ben; 
Dutch and Dan. deen. 

Bratt, a cloak; Anglo-Sax. drat. 

Breath, bright; Sax. brihkt, birht ; 
Goth. bairtiyan. 

Brib, a bribe. 

Briar, a brier; Saxon, draer. 

Bris, to bruise; Sax. drysan. 

Brisg, brisk. 

Buille, a blow; Germ. deul. 

Bus,a kiss; Germ. buss. 


On this point Mr. Garnett observes, — 


*¢ Some eminent scholars, particularly 
Adelung and Price (the editor of War- 
ton’s ‘History of Poetry’), have ex- 
pressed an opinion that Welsh was in fact 
the language of the Belgic Gauls, and 
state as a proof of this, that it exhibits 
strong symptoms of admixture with Teu- 
tonic. There appears to be no solid 
foundation for this hypothesis: There 
are undoubtedly a number of Teutonic 
words in the Armorican dialects and still 
more in the Irish, which may have been 
derived from the Belge of Gaul or Britain, 
or the Firbolg, said to have preceded the 
Scotiin Ireland. But the Cymry proper, 
or the Welsh, were of all known Celtic 
tribes the most remote from Germanic 
influence. It is not to be supposed that 
Belgic immigrants in Hampshire and 
Wiltshire could influence the language of 
Strath Clyde, Cumberland, or North 
Wales, and, excepting a few terms adopted 
at a comparatively recent period from the 
Anglo-Saxon or English, there is nothing 
in the whole compass of the language that 
can be proved to be borrowed from the 
Teutonic. Words with Germanic pre- 
fixes and affixes are totally unknown, and, 
where the terms are cognate, the pecu- 
liarity of form proves the Welsh ones to 
be genuine.” p. 96. 

Again,— 

‘* Some philologists have expressed an 
opinion that the Scoti or Milesians were 
of Germanic race, or, at all events, had 
been subjected to Germanic admixture ; 
and the Irish language, as we now find it, 
certainly gives some countenance to that 
hypothesis. For example, teanga is the 
only word current for tongue, totally dif- 
ferent from the Welsh tavod ; and leighis, 
to heal, Jeagh, physical, are evident coun- 
terparts of our Saxon term leech. Some 
(Teutonic) terms may have been intro- 
duced in the ninth and following centuries 
by the Northmen, but many of them occur 
in the oldest known monuments of the 
language ; they are also accompanied by 
many compounds and derivatives, which 
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is commonly regarded as a proof of long 
naturalization, and are moreover current 
in Connaught, where the Danes never had 
any permanent settlement. One of the 
most remarkable indications of a Teutonic 
affinity is the termination nas or nis ex- 
actly corresponding to our ness in great- 
ness, goodness; ex. yr. breitheamnas, 
judgment; fiadhnis, witness, &c. This 
affix is too completely incorporated in the 
language to be a borrowed term, and it 
moreover appears to be significant in the 
sense of state, condition, in Irish, though 
not in German. As far as the writer 
knows, it is confined to the Gaelic and 
Teutonic dialects. The Irish sealbh, 
property, possession, adj. sealbhach, pro- 
prius, would also furnish a plausible origin 
for the German selber, self, a word which 
has no known Teutonic etymology. These 
approximations, and various others which 
might be pointed out, not only to the Ger- 
man, but to Latin, Sanscrit, and other lan- 
guages of their class, seem to show that 
the distinctive portion of the Gaelic 
tongues is of comparatively later intro- 
duction into the west of Europe, and that 
the Welsh and Armorican have more 
faithfully preserved the peculiarities of 
the ancient Celtic. For instance, the en- 
tire want of cases in Welsh, Cornish, and 
Breton, is a mark of antiquity exhibited 
by no other European tongue, in its ori- 
ginal condition.” p. 126. 

These very important extracts, with 
the proofs I have furnished above, will 
satisfy the unbiassed reader that Sir 
W. Betham’s theories are at variance 
with fact. His deriving the Welsh 
from the Teutonic Picts, while the 
German element is so evident in the 
Irish, and not to be traced in the 
Welsh, is a proof that he has not made 
himself duly acquainted with the 
Welsh dialects, and is not yet sufficiently 
qualified to write the history of the 
Celts. His identifying the ancient 
Tuscan with Irish is another great 
absurdity, for the Irish is so corrupt 
and changed that the earliest MSS. 
are unintelligible to the modern [rish 
scholar. This, I presume, will be 
questioned, and I am glad that I can 
furnish the proof from one of their 
most patriotic historians :— 

‘* That there may be inherent in an 
original language like the Irish a self-con- 
servative principle, it is most easy to be- 
lieve ; but we yet perceive in the instance 
of the Highlanders of Scotland how much 
the dialect of the Irish, spoken by that 
people, has, from the want or disuse of a 
written standard, become, in the course 


of time, changed and corrupted, and still 
more remarkably in the instance of Ire- 
land itself, where, notwithstanding its ac- 
knowledged possession of the art of 
writing from the time of the mission of 
St. Patrick, so great a change has the 
language undergone during that interval, 
not only as spoken but as written, that 
there are still extant several fragments of 
ancient laws and poems, whose obsolete 
idiom defies the skill of even the most 
practised Irish scholars to interpret them.”’ 
Moore’s History of Ireland, i. 61.* 


G. 7. 2, 
British Museum, 
Mr. Urzan, Feb. 24. 


THE following epistle apologetical 
has never, I believe, appeared in print. 
As it may prove interesting to the 
lovers of dramatic literature, I beg 
permission to place it upon record 
through the medium of your journal. 
It is written in the poet’s neatest hand, 
on the reverse of the title to the copy 
of his Masque of Queenes, 1609, in 
the Garrick collection, H. 30. The 
masque has a printed dedication to 
Prince Henry. 

Yours, &c. J. WINTER JONES. 


To her Sacred Maiestie. 
Most excellent of Queenes, : 
The same zeale that studied to make 
this invention worthy of yo" Maiestye’s 
name, hath since bene carefull to give 
it life, and authority: that, what could 
then be obiected to sight but of a few, 
might not be defrauded of the applause 
due to it from all. And, because 
princes (out of a religious respect to 
they’ modesty) may wiselye refuse to 
be the publique patrons of they’ owne 
actions, I chose him, that is the next 
yo sacred person, and might the wor- 
thiest of mankind give it proper and 
naturall defence. The rather since it 
was his Highnesse command to haue 
mee adde this second labor of anno- 
tation to my first of invention: and 
both to the honor of yo" Maiesty. 
Wherein a hearty desire to please 
deserues not to offend. 
By the most loyall, 
and zealous, to yo" 
Ma*** seruice, 
Ben Jonson. 





* This, I presume, will satisfy G. C. 
p. 115, that the circumstance mentioned 
by him cannot possibly be true. 
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Rede me, and be nott wrothe ; 
For I saye nothynge but trothe. 


A Satire upon Wolsey and the Romish Clergy. By William Roy, 
Sine anno vel loco, p. 144. 
THE title page contains an engraving of the Cardinal’s hat and arms, with 
two lines below. 


O caytyfe! when thou thynkest least of all, 
With confusion thou shalt have a fall. 


A second edition had this colophon: ‘* Printed at Wesell in the yeare of our 
Lorde 1546, in the last of June, by Henry Nycolson.” This from its typo- 
graphy is suspected to have been really printed in England, and the former 
edition, from the same reason, on the Continent. Palmer styles the book, “ In- 
vectives against Cardinal Woolsey ;” but this he did from Maunsell’s Cata- 
logue. Herbert has also wrongly titled it, ‘‘ Burying of the Mass,” from 
Strype’s Eccles. Memorials; but these slight errors are rectified in Censura 
Literaria, vol. V. p. 381. Ellis, (Specimens of English Poets), in his historic 
sketch of the Progress of English Poetry, has described and quoted with praise 
this poem of Roy’s. Of the author, he says, nothing is known, but that Bale 
(de Scriptoribus Britannicis, 1548, p. 254), declares that he flourished in 
1526. His work, which has long been of the greatest rarity, forms a small 
duodecimo volume, printed in black letter. It has a prose address from and to 
some persons, of whose names the initials alone are given, and a metrical 
prologue consisting of a colloquy between the author and his treatise. Then 
follows a satirical lamentation on the death of the Mass; and then the treatise 
itself, which is called, ‘‘ A Brief Dialogue between two Priests’ Servants.” It is 
in two parts; the first is a general satire on the monastic orders, though 
Cardinal Wolsey and his friends are occasionally introduced. Much of the 
second part forms a lampoon on the Cardinal’s stateliness, profligacy, and pride. 
The bitterness of Roy’s satire must have made him as hateful to the Romish 
priesthood, and to Wolsey himself, as Skelton was. The writer, however, if 
he was in England, successfully concealed himself from Wolsey’s wrath, and 
procured his libel (if it can be so called) to be printed abroad by a friend. 
The Cardinal, however, spared no pains nor expense to get all the copies into 
his own possession, having employed some emissary to buy them all up. 
After his death in Nov. 1530, the poem was altered, and the edge of the satire 
taken off, by transferring to the prelacy generally such charges as were origin- 
ally designated only for Wolsey. It is curious that this tract has been twice 
exhibited at the meetings of the Society of Antiquaries, and both times at- 
tributed to Skelton instead of Roy. So it was by Anstis, in a letter to Dr. 
Fiddes, who speaks of it in his life of Wolsey, as “a scandalous libel written 
by one Skelton, Poet Laureat ;” evidently confounding it with “‘ Why come ye 
not to Court?” yet Bale, his contemporary, asserts Roy to have been the author 
of it. Roy, says Mr. Gilchrist, appears to have been an ecclesiastic; he re- 
sided some time with Tindal, whom he assisted in his studies. He was one of 
the translators of the New Testament printed at Hamburgh or Antwerp in 
1526. He afterwards went to Strasburgh, where he wrote “Inter Patrem 
Christianum et filium contumacem dialogum Christianum.” He suffered at 
the stake in Portugal for heresy. Tanner surmises, that he might be the same 
Roy whom Sir T, More remarked to have written an exposition of the 7th chap. 
of the Epistle to the Corinthians. A book made by Friar Roy against the 
Seven Sacraments is among the names of the prohibited books, anno 1542, 
There is a passage in Tindal’s preface to “‘ The Parable of the Wycked Mam- 
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mon,” 1536, which seems to point to a coadjutor to Roy.—*‘ One Jerome, coming 
to Argentyne, (i.e. Strasburgh), Wyllyam Roy got him to him, and set him 
a worke to make rymes, while he himself translated a Dyalogue out of Latin 
into Englishe, in whose Prologue he promiseth more a great deale than I feare 
he ever will paye.” A minute entry of the contents of this work is given in 
Herbert’s Typog. Antiq. iii. 1539. An injunction was issued by Henry VIII. 
forbidding any persons to keep in their possession any of the works of Tindal, 
Roy, Wicliffe, and others. In Fox’s Martyology Tyndal’s report of his 
colleague, ‘‘ Roy,”’ is not very creditable to him. ‘‘ One William Roye, a man 
somewhat craftye, when he cometh into new acquayntance, and before he be 
thorow knowne, and namely when all is spent, came unto me and offered his 
helpe. As long as he had no money, somewhat I could rule hym; but as 
soone as he had gotten hym money, he became lyke hymselfe agayne. He 
went and got him new frendes, whiche thynge to doe, he passeth all that ever 
1 yet knewe. His tunge is able not only to make fooles sterke mad, but also to 
deceyve the wisest that is, at the firste acquayntaunce.”’ Mr. Crutwell observes 
in his Preface to Bp. Wilson’s Bible, that ‘‘ Roy wrote for Tindal, and helped 
him to compare the texts together.”” See Supplement to the Harleian Mis- 
cellany, Vol. IX. p. 1, ed. 1812. 
The description of the arms of the Cardinal is as follows : 


Of the prowde Cardinall this is the shelde, 

Borne up between two angels off Sathan; 
The sixe bloudy axes ina bare felde, 

Sheweth the cruelte of the red man. 

Which hathe devoured the beautifull Swann,* 
Mortal enemy unto the whyte Lion,* 
Carter of Yorcke ! the vyle butchers sonne. 
The sixe bulles heddes, in a felde blacke, 

Betokeneth hys sturdy furiousnes, 
Wherby, the godly lyght to put abacke, 

He bryngeth in hys dyvelishe darcknes : 

The bandog in the middes doth expresse 
The mastif-curre, bred in Ypswitch towne, 
Gnawynge with his teth a kynges crowne. 
The c!oubbe signifieth playne his tyranny, 

Covered over with a cardinalls hat, 
Wherein shalbe fulfilled the prophecy— 

** Aryse up, Jacke, and put on thy salatt,t 

For the tyme is come of bagge and walatt ; 
The temporall chevalry thus throwen downe, 
Wherefor, prest, take hede, and beware thy crowne.”’ 


The poem begins with a dialogue between “the author” and ‘‘ the Treatous,”’ 
each speaking in alternate stanzas of seven lines, and furiously inveighing 
against the iniquity of the Cardinal, as 


Fye on his dyvilisshe interdiccions, 
With his keyes, lockes, chaynes, and fetters ; 
Fye apon all his jurisdiccions, 
And apon those which to him are detters. 
Fye apon his bulles, breves, and letters ; 
Wherein he is named Servus Servorum, 
Ut inveniatur iniquitas ejus ad odium. 
Fye on his golden thre-folded crowne, 
Whiche he useth to weare apon his head ; 
Fye upon his majesté and renowne, 
Clayming on erthe to be in Christs stead ; 





* The beautifull swan is the Duke of Buckingham. The white lion the Duke of 


Norfolk. 
+ Salatt, Helmet, French Salade. Germ, Schale, Lat, Galea celata, 
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Fye on his carkes both quycke and dead, 
Ex hoc nunc et usque in seculum, 
Ut inveniatur iniquitas ejus ad odium, &e. 


Then follows ‘‘ The Lamentation,” of about five pages, ‘‘ on the Decease of 
the Mass.” 


Oure gay velvet gownes furred with sables, 
Which werre wont to kepe us from colde ; 
The paulfreys and hackeneis in our stables, 
Nowe to make chevesaunce must be solde. 
Adue, forked mitres and crosses of golde, 
Seyinge that gone is the Masse ! 
Now deceased, alas! alas! 


We shall nowe abate our welthy tables, 
With delicate daynties so delicious ; 
Oure mery jestes and pleasaunt folles, 
Are now tourned to matters dolorous. 
We must lay doune our estate so pompous, 
Seyinge that gone is the masse ! 
Now deceased. Alas! alas! 


Our fyngres shyninge with precyous stones, 
Sett in golden rynges of ryche valoure, 
Our effeminate fleshe and tender bones, 
Shal be constrayned to faule into laboure ; 
For why ? decayed is all our honoure. 
Seyinge that gone is the masse ! 
Now deceased. Alas! alas! 


Where as we used upon mules to ryde, 
Nowe we must needes prycke afoote a lone, 
Oure wanton daliaunce, and bostinge pride 
With wofull misery is over gone; 
Oure glysteringe golde is turned to a stone, 
Seynge that gone is the Masse, 
Nowe deceased, alas! alas ! 
We had our servauntes, in most courtly wyse, 
In greate multitude folowinge oure tayle, 
With garded lyverey after the newe gyse, 
Whome we frely supported to jest and rayle ; 
How be it, nowe eache from wother shall fayle, 
Seynge that gone is the Masse, 
Nowe deceased, alas! alas ! 
Our poure kynred we lytell understode 
And of whatt vilnes oure pompe did aryse, 
We desdayned the estates of noble blode, 
Nothing afrayde our betters to despyse ; 
Wherfor agaynst us they will nowe surmyse, 
Seynge that gone is the Masse, 
Nowe deceased, alas! alas! 


We were called lordes and doctoures reverente, 
Royally raignynge in the spretualté ; 
In every place wheare we were presente, 
They vayled their bonetes, and bowed a knee. 
But it begynneth nowe to other wyse to be, 
Seynge that gone is the Masse, 
Nowe deceased, alas! alas! 
We devowred the sustenaunce of the poore, 
Wastynge the goodes of people temporall, 
Wherwith we norysshed many a w——e, 
To satisfye our pleasure bestiall. 
And yet we were counted spretuall. 
Under faveoure of the Masse, 
Nowe deceased, alas! alas! 
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* * * * 


The masse farre exceedeth mannis reason, 
Oft tymes of foule wether makynge fayre ; 
It causeth frute for to rype in season, 
Puttynge away infeccions of the ayre ; 
Greate estate’s frendshippe stably to repayre, 
Have confirmacion by the Masse, 
Nowe deceased, alas! alas! 
The Masse in due time procureth rayne, 
Whereby floures and erbes freshly do sprynge ; 
And Masse maketh it for to sease agayne, 
When it so aboundeth to their hyndrynge. 
All maner matrymony and maryinge 
Is solemnysed by the.Masse ; 
Nowe deceased alas! alas! 


To souldeats and men goynge a warre-fare, 
The Masse is ever a sure proteccion ; 
It preserveth people from wofull care, 
Dryvynge away all affliccion. 
Alas! who can shewe by descripcion 
All the profettes of the Masse 
Nowe deceased, alas! alas! 
* * * * 
Whatt avayleth nowe to have a shaven hedde, 
Or to be aparelled with a longe gowne ; 
Oure anoynted hondes do as lytle stedde, 
Wheras the Masse is thus plucked downe. 
Unto our dishonoure all doeth rebowne, 
Seynge that gone is the Masse, 
Nowe deceased, alas! alas! 


The gooddes of the Church eare taken awaye, 
Given to poore folkes soffrynge indigence ; 
The devyne servyce utterly doeth decaye, 
With halowed oyle, salt, and frankyncense ; 
To holy water they have no reverence, 
Seynge that gone is the Masse, 
Nowe deceased, alas! alas! 
All people, because the Masse is departed, 
Seketh nowe ceremonies to confounde, 
The aultres of the Lorde are subverted, 
With ymages which cost many a pounde ; 
The temples also are throwen to the grounde, 
Seynge that gone is the Masse, 
Nowe deceased, alas! alas ! 
Wherfore, nowe of my Lamentacion 
To make an ende, without delaye, 
Fare well O holy consecracion, 
With blyssed Sanctus and Agnus Dei ! 
No longer nowe with you we can praye, 
Seynge that gone is the Masse, 
Nowe deceased, alas! alas ! 
Adue! gentle Dominus Vobiscum, 
With comfortable ite Missa est ; 
Requiem eternam is nowe undon, 
By whom we had many a fest. 
Requiescat in pace, and goode rest. 
Seynge that gone is the Masse, 
Nowe deceased, alas! alas! 


(To be continued.) 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Hulsean Lectures for 1839. Man’s 
Responsibility in reference to his 
Religious Belief, explained and en- 
forced. By Rev, Theyre Smith, A.M. 
IT is the very excellence of these 

discourses that makes any analysis of 

their contents, within the compass of 
spacé which we possess, impossible, 
and we are obliged to confess that we 
can do little more than express the 
satisfaction with which we have read 
them, and point out the sound and 
clear reasoning in which, as in a pure 
medium, the whole argument may be 
viewed. The question—the very im- 
portant question submitted toexamina- 
tion is—concerning men’s responsibility 
in forming their opinions, or in regard to 
their belief : and it has arisen from the 
fact that persons are to be found, 
“who would not be suspected of dis- 
owning their accountableness in regard 
to their conduct, affirming in the most 
positive manner a position which un- 
questionably implies the negative of all 
responsibility in reference to their 
opinions,—the position that belief or 
opinion is wholly independent of the 
will; for there can be no responsibility, 
there can be no merit or demerit in 
operations of the mind in which the 
will is in no degree implicated and 
perfectly quiescent.” That man is 
responsible in regard to his belief, 
the author observes, “though this 
doctrine may be properly called a doc- 
trine of Scripture, is assumed in the 
Scripture to be a deduction of human 
reason, or capable of proof on its own 
merits.” The design then of these 
discourses is to vindicate the assump- 
tion of Christianity, that we are ac- 
countable in regard to our belief; to 
shew that this is as clearly, though 
not so readily a conclusion of our 
reason as that we are accountable in 
regard to our conduct ; and that those 
familiar but essential facts of human 
experience, which have led mankind 
in general, in a greater or less degree, 
to judge themselves and others worthy 
of reproach or commendation in form- 
ing their opinions, must, if closely 
investigated and pursued to their con- 
Gent. Maa. Vou. XX. 


sequences, place this assumption of 
Christianity beyond dispute: in other 
words, ‘‘ Speaking consistently with, 
the various conditions in which indi- 
viduals and multitudes are placed, we 
are as certainly in a state of moral 
probation in the exercise of our under- 
standing on the subject of religion, as 
we are in fulfilling or neglecting any 
duties to the Creator whatsoever.” 
We must, however, not leave the pro- 
posed argument in its imperfect and 
unfinished state, but see the full pur- 
pose and aim of the author, as he ad- 
vances to its completion. It is not 
sufficient to prove that accountable- 
ness attaches to mankind in respect to 
their belief or opinions; but it is ne- 
cessary to attract attention to the 
extent of that accountableness, and to 
the close connection which there is 
between a full acknowledgment of it, 
and the religious and moral welfare of 
mankind. Mr.Smith considers thatour 
responsibility grows in our apprehen- 
sions as we improve our knowledge of 
man as an accountable being, and that 
if the moral principle be sustained, 
it must take a firmer hold upon the 
convictions of mankind. The author 
applies this to the case of the Jews 
(p. 2) in their rejection of Christ, and 
concludes, ‘‘that men are liable to 
contract guilt before God, and to 
incur his signal displeasure, through 
a misuse or evasion of that evidence 
by which his will is ascertained, as 
well as through a wilful violation or 
careless observance of his known com- 
mandments: that impiety and vice 
may be as certainly at work in the 
exercise of the understanding, as in 
the instigation of our conduct or course 
of life.’ The following observation 
we consider correct, and not in its im- 
portance to be overlooked. When the 
Scripture says, ‘“‘He that believeth 
not is condemned already, because he 
hath not believed,” if such a declara- 
tion appears like a paradox, or arbi- 
trary dogma, the reason is, that we 
consider belief or disbelief as a matter 
of instant choice or direct volition; or 
if it were possible i. the judgment 
2 
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with respect to any question under 
immediate examination could be other- 
wise determined than by an apparent 
preponderance of the evidence; and 
thus by this false and superficial view 
an important truth is brought into dis- 
credit and neglect. The accountable- 
ness of men in the formation of their 
opinions is then brought forward and 
illustrated, and the effect of the pas- 
sions and the affections over the judg- 
ment; and as actions (for which we 
are confessedly accountable) are the 
consequences of opinions, so our duty 
must extend toa conscientious adoption 
of the latter. Whence the author ob- 
serves, 


‘¢ Here is laid open to us an extent of 
moral agency which it is at once most 
fearful and encouraging to contemplate, 
particularly to the more intelligent por- 
tion of mankind : to men of commanding 
powers of persuasion and reasoning; 
above all to those who are seeking to ex- 
tend and perpetuate their own opinions 
and conjectures ; who leave or wish to leave 
the impress of their own minds on the 
minds of others, and to repeat the im- 
pression on succeeding generations: men 
whose thoughts and speculations may 
reach the limits of the earth, and work for 
good or evil to the end of time. How 
great is their liability to pollute them- 
selves with the guilt of other men’s mis- 
deeds! How great their power to share 
in the glory of their virtues |” 

The doctrine thus stated is explained 
and pursued to the close of the first 
discourse to its practical end, that as 
the conduct of men is formed by their 
opinions, and us by their works they 
are to be judged, so for those opinions 
which, when worked out into prac- 
tice, assume the name of actions, 
they are responsible ; and that:conse- 
quently a mere theoretical assent to the 
Gospel, apart from its practical pur- 
pose, would dissolve the union between 
the two, the inseparable union estab- 
lished by the Gospel— that good works 
are the necessary fruit of right opi- 
nions—without which they would be 
but as barren and imperfect blossoms— 
as the vernal promise of the opening 
year stopped in immature growth and 
purpose unfulfilled. 

The second lecture is on the “ Influ- 
ence of the Affections on the Judg- 
ment,” a subject very interesting in 
itself, and very philosophically and 
ably discussed, Its importance can 


only be lessened by supposing what 
is undeniably and experimentally false, 
“that corrupt inclinations are alto- 
gether inert, or strictly neutral, in the 
formation of opinions.”” We here refer 
to the argument (p. 54 to 58) from 
analogy, as very cogently and skilfully 
urged, that as our affections attach us 
to the present state of things, and by it 
beget a love of the world, and so far 
diminish the importance of religion, 
they may exert a similar influence in 
obscuring in our minds and to our 
reason the evidence of its truth. 

The third lecture shows ‘‘ that the 
recognition of this doctrine is essential 
to the acquirement of religious know- 
ledge.”” We have marked in this dis- 
course for our particular attention the 
observations (p, 61) made on the sub- 
ject of perfect indifference, as displayed 
in many persons, to a particularity of 
religious belief, to the article of a creed, 
which we should extract had we the 
power ; but extending as it does in its 
mainand collateral application through 
the whole essay, we must refer to the 
original pages. Nor can we do more 
now than point out as passages worthy 
of particular attention, the note on 
Gibbon, p. 96; on the feelings of the 
Israelites to the miracles of Moses and 
Joshua, p. 115, &c.; on the conscien- 
tious use of their reason, to which 
Christians are bound in determining 
their duties to each other, p. 118; on 
the danger of a corrupt dias acting on 
the mind, leading to a disbelief of the 
Gospel, p, 123 ; on the reasons occa- 
sioning the guilt of unbelief, and on 
the conclusion that the Gospel virtu- 
ally affirms a generally permanent 
connexion between an integrity of dis- 
position towards the Creator, and a 
belief of its own declarations ; in other 
words, between a due attention to the 
dictates of natural religion, and a re- 
ception of its own instruction and 
authority. The proper and necessary 
limitations of these duties are laid 
down at p. 129. The sixth lecture, a 
“* Test of the Law of Truth in judging 
of Christianity,’ is worthy of great 
attention. The different forms and 
shapes of unbelief are shown (p. 147); 
Hume’s argument (p. 161) on idolatry 
is considered ; and at p. 164 the change 
that is known often to take place in the 
sentiments of unbelievers at the ap- 
proach of death, is advanced as a con- 
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vincing proof of the previous effect of 
passions and affections over the mind. 
In the seventh lecture, ‘‘The Doctrine 
opposed to the assumption of Infalli- 
bility,” the boasted unity of belief in 
the Church of Rome, is considered, 
and some observations are made at p. 
192—197 on the Oxford divines, whose 
doctrine the author considers hardly 
leaves room for that of a personal re- 
sponsibility in the employment of our 
faculties on the sacred volume. Lastly 
we shall direct our reader’s attention 
to what the author (p. 211) advances 
in his discourse of ‘ The doctrine 
guarded against abuse in Chris- 
tianity,’ of the corrective which 
Christianity discovers of that demoral- 
ising tendency which results from the 
doctrine of responsibility from reli- 
gious tenets, a tendency to embroil 
the professors and believers of one 
faith with those of another, and thus 
bring the doctrines of piety in collision 
with the social virtues. 

We now feel how inadequate is the 
view which we have given of these ar- 
gumentative and excellent discourses— 
discourses worthy of all attention, both 
from the dignity and worth of the sub- 
jects considered, and from the import- 
ant conclusions arrived at, through a 
series of sound deductions and reason- 
ings. We have seldom met with a 
volume of sermons that has so satis- 
factorily employed our attention, or 
more fully rewarded our labours. 





The Styrian Lake, and other Poems. By 
Fred. W. Faber, 4.M. 

WE always welcome a volume of 
Mr. Faber’s, for we are sure to find in 
it much beautiful poetry, founded on 
deep moral and devout feeling, and 
coloured with the bright hues ofa fine 
imagination. The object of poetry is 
not only to delight the fancy, but to 
give pleasurable emotions to the feel- 
ings, and to act with a cheering and 
happy influence on the mind. Inthe 
knowledge of the principles by which 
his art is governed, Mr. Faber appears 
to us to be well-instructed, and he 
has acquired a very considerable power 
of applying it with correctness and 
force, so that, as a poetical artist, he 
may be considered in no mean light. 
A considerable change has taken place 
in the style and expression of English 
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poetry—with its merits or defects we 
have nothing to do at present. Mr. 
Faber has partaken of its influence, 
and, indeed, is one of its chief orna- 
ments and supports, and we expect 
much from his matured powers and his 
poetic faculty when in full expansion. 
At present we are contented to ob- 
serve, that the present volume shows 
increasing ability, and a nearer ap- 
proach to the excellence of his great 
model, Mr. Wordsworth. Our spe- 
cimens are very short, but with speci- 
mens we hope few will be content. 


ENGLISH HEDGES ; SUGGESTED BY A PASSAGE 
IN MR. LAING’S NOTES OF A TRAVELLER. 


Not without deep memorial truth are ye, 

Partitions of sweet thorn, which intersect 

Our blithest counties—bidding us reflect 

Full oft upon our rural ancestry, 

The unambitious thanes of Saxon days, 

Who, with their modest manors well content, 

Of corn, and mead, and fragrant bean-field 
blent, 

And woody pasture—lived in simple ways 

And patriarchal virtues, ere the hand 

Of Norman rule was felt, or feudal right, 

Baneful exotic! settled like a blight 

On the free customs of the past’ral land, 


Behold—a length of hundred leagues dis- 
play’d— 

That web of old historic tapestry, 

With its green patterns, broidered to the eye, 

Is with domestic mysteries inlaid, 

Here hath a nameless sire in some past age, 

In quaint uneven stripe or curious nook, 

Clipp’d by the wand’rings of a snaky brook, 

Carved for a younger son an heritage ; 

There set apart, an island in a bower, 

With right of road among the oakwoods round, 

Are some few fields within a ring-fence bound, 

Perchance a daughter’s patrimonial dower. 


So may we dream, while to our fancy come 
Kind incidents and sweet biographies, 

Scarce fanciful, as flowing from the ties 

And blissful bonds which consecrate our home 
To be anearthly heaven. From shore to shore 
That ample windstirr’d network doth ensnare 
Within its delicate meshes many a rare 

And rustic legend, which may yield good store 
Of touching thought unto the passenger : 
Domestic changes, families decay’d, 

And love or hate, in testaments display’d 

By dying men, still in the hedge-rows stir. 


When Rome her British eagles did recall, 
Time saw the ages weave that web of green 
Assiduously upon the rural scene, 
Ere yet the lowly-raftered Saxon hall [field’s 
Was watched from Norman fortalice. The 
Escutcheons were borne by those equal thanes, 
While herald Spring went wandering up the 
lanes, [shields. 
Blazoning with green and white the yeomen 
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And, as the Church grew there, beneath her 
eyes {loth 

The breadth of hedge-rows grew with her, not 

To be, as freedom is, an undergrowth 

Of that true mother of all liberties. 


The Saxon hedge-rows stand, though twice 
assailed ; 

Once greedy barons in their pride of birth 

For hunting-grounds impark’d the fertileearth, 

Till peasant joys and past’ral ditties failed ; 

Now upstart wealth absorbs both far and nigh 

The small ancestral farms. Woe worth the day 

When fortunes overgrown shall eat away 

The heart of our old English yeomanry. 

The hedges still survive, shelters for flowers, 

An habitation for the singing birds, 

Cool banks of shadow, grateful to the herds, 

A charm unknown in any land but ours. 


Ye modest relics of a simple past, 

Most frail and most enduring monument, 
Ye still are here, when Norman keep is rent, 
And cruel chase disparked into a waste 

Of cheerful tillage; ye uninjured rise 

To nature and to human wants allied, 
Therefore outliving works of lordly pride— 
How rightly dear, for what ye symbolise! 
Long may the Saxon hieroglyphic stand 

A precious trophy in the yeoman’s eye, 
The wisdom of our ancient polity 

Written in leafy cypher o’er the land. 


Had we more space we should give 
“The Dream of Creesus,’’ ‘‘ The Ru- 
ined Cottages,” and some others; 
but, not being able to accomplish this, 
we must content ourselves with what 
lies in a more convenient compass. 


XLIx. (p. 294.) 


Once more amid the alder trees, 
Once more among the hills, 

Mid dewy grass and fading leaves, 
And the blue steam on the rills ; 
Once more amid the pomp of clouds, 
Once more in shade and shower, 
What wonder is it I should weep 
For joy of autumn’s power ? 


One year unto another calls 
In most mysterious ways ; 
Autumn to autumn joins, and wakes 
The old autumnal days. 


In springtide thus the jocund past 
One long long springtide seems ; 

And summer shapes and finishes 
The bygone summer’s dreams. 


Such separate prerogative 
Doth in the seasons lie, 

And of sweet use may wise men make 
This deep consistency. 


Dear native land! dear English friends ! 
Now doubly dear are ye : 

Is it a trouble or a joy 
Wherewith ye welcome me ? 


Since last I walked through wither’d fern 
What tides of sight and sound 

To far off seas and foreign streams 
My pliant heart have bound ! 


Mid gorgeous cities, stirring lands, 
Mid wonder, change, and mirth, 

For months and months there was to me 
No England on the earth. 


I saw the fruit-tree roads of France, 
The ancient Lombard plain, 

And Venice, in her white sunshine, 
Still sitting by the main. 


And oh! how blue were all the bays, 
How strange the desert peace, 

The marble hoar, the olives grey, 
In old heroic Greece. 


And bright was May in your green haunts, 
Ye sweet Propontid isles ; 

And bright along the Bosphorus 
Were summer’s evening smiles. 


All up the wild Danubian plain, 
In Transylvanian dells, 

By Mur’s romantic castled heights, 
And Drava’s mountain wells. 


Along the shining bends of Inn, 
In old Bavarian towns, 

By many a deep green Austrian lake, 
On bleak Bohemian downs. 


From hill and stream and ruin hoar, 
Grave lessons did I learn, 

Deep wisdom poured by earth herself 
From her own ancient urn. 


Now is it all a dream, a thing 
Gone with the buried past ; 

A vision broken up, a light 
Which had no life to last. 


And cheerfully, like vernal plants 
That pierce the April earth, 

Last autumn’s thoughts come calmly up, 
With old autumnal mirth. 


Calmly and cheerfully they come, 
As tho’ I had been here, 

Nor left this single mossy bank 
Thro’ all the bygone year. 


Thought must be earned by thought, and 
truth 

From other truth be won ; 
Next year the fruit will come of seed 

In this year’s travel sown. 

We will conclude with a sonnet. 

THE WINTER RIVER. 
Low spirits are a sin,—a penance given 
To over-talking and unthoughtful mirth; 
There is no high nor low in holiest Heaven, 
Nor yet in hearts where Heaven hath hallowed 
earth. 


Still there are some whose growth is won in 
strife, 
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And who can bear hot suns thro’ all their life ; 

But rather for myself would I forego 

High tides of feeling, and brief moods of power, 

Than share those languors with the showy 
flower 


Which the shade-loving herb doth never know. — 


O Brathay! wisely in thy winter grounds, 
Wisely and sweetly are thy currents chiming, 
Thus happily to every season timing 

The same iow waters and the same low sounds. 


Edwin the Fair, an Historical Drama. 
By Henry Taylor. 

THE story of this tragedy has fol- 
lowed history inthe events, and to the 
historic passages added others, neces- 
sary or useful for the promotion of 
the dramatic interest. It possesses 
very considerable poetical beauty, and 
every where marks of the author’s 
talent and knowledge; it is more 
Shaksperian in language and modes of 
expression, and perhaps of thought, 
than any other dramatic poem of the 
present age that we recollect; but, in 
our opinion, it fails very much in in- 
terest; we feel little regard for the 
characters, and the incidents are nei- 
ther terrible, to inspire us with awe 
and fear, or sufficiently pitiable to 
melt us to compassion. The character 
of Dunstan, a proud bigoted church- 
man, ruling the ignorant by fraud and 
the higher classes by terror, and car- 
rying his deeds of cruelty and perfidy, 
per fas et nefas, to their dread con- 
summation; we say that a character 
as this, unredeemed as it is by any 
noble and generous qualities, or even 
by any splendid faults, is not one to 
be a leading feature of the fable; or, 
if it was, it must be relieved and 
softened by contrasts with others of an 
opposite nature. There are also no 
regal characters on Edwin’s brow to 
inspire admiration, and nothing in the 
fickle and faithless Elgiva to excite 
love; the other personages are faintly 
chiseled out, and too little distin- 
guished to arrest the attention; while 
the plot itself, ending in the unde- 
signed death of Elgiva, in the mad- 
ness and death of Edwin, and in the 
final success of the oppressors, is not 
satisfactory to the mind: and we turn 
from the consideration of these to the 
occasional beauty of the poetry, the 
force and vigour of the expression, 
and the clearness and poetical feeling 
of the author. Let us give the soli- 
Joquy of Leolf, in the second act. 
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Rocks that beheld my boyhood! Perilous shelf 

That nursed my infant courage! Once again 

I stand before you—not as in other days 

In your grey faces smiling—but, like you, 

The worse for weather; here again I stand, 

Again and on the solitary shore 

Old Ocean plays as on an instrument, 

Making that ancient music, when not known? 

That ancient music, only not so old 

As He who parted ocean from dry land, 

And saw that it was good. Upon my ear, 

As in the season of susceptive youth, 

The mellow murmur falls—but finds the sense 

Dulled by distemper ; shall I say—by time ? 

Enough in action has my life been spent 

Through the past decade, to rebate the edge 

Of early sensibility. The sun 

Rides high, and on the thoroughfares of life 

I find myself a man in middle age, 

Busy and hard to please. The sun shall soon 

Dip westerly—but oh! how little like 

Are life’s two twilights ! would the last were 
first 

And the first last—that so we might be soothed 

Upon the thoroughfares of busy life, 

Beneath the noonday sun, with hope of joy 

Fresh as the morn—with hope of breaking 
lights, 

Illuminated mists, and spangled lawns, 

And woodland orisons, and unfolding flowers, 

As things in expectation.—Weak of faith! 

Is not the course of earthly outlook, thus 

Reversed from hope, an argument to hope 

That she was licensed to the heart of man 

For other than for earthly contemplations, 

In that observatory domiciled 

For survey of the stars? &c. 


Wulfstan the Wise is a somewhat 
improved Polonius. We will give a 
specimen of his wisdom ; he is speaking 
of his daughter. 


I did but bid her be less mutable, 

Telling her that the past, or worse or better, 

If driven in her and experienced home, 

Might be as piles whereon to build the future, 

Else insecure. I bid her be resolved, 

Her choice now planted, forth of it to bring 

The fruits of constancy ; for constancy 

On all things works for good. The barren 
breeds, 

The fluent stops, the fugitive is fixed 

By constancy. I told you, did I not, 

The story of the wind, how he himself, 

The desultory Wind, was wrought upon ? 

O. Yes, Sir, you told it twice. 

WW. The tale was this: 

The Wind, when first he rose and went abroad 

Through the waste region, felt himself at fault, 

Wanting a voice; and suddenly to earth 

Descended with a wafture and a swoop, 

Where, wandering volatile from kind to kind, 

He wooed the several frees to give him one. 

First he besought the Ash,—the voice she lent 

Fitfully, with a free and lashing change, 

Flung here and there its sad uncertainties : 

The Aspen next—a fluttered frivolous twitter 

Was her sole tribute: from the Willow came, 
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So long as dainty summer drest her out, 

A whispering sweetness, but her winter note 
Was hissing, dry, and reedy : lastly the Pine 
Did he solicit, and from her he drew 

A voice so constant, soft, and lowly deep, 
That there he rested, welcoming in her 

A mild memorial of the ocean-cave 

Where he was born. 


Again, from the same speaker de- 
scribing Athulf. 


Much mirth he hath, and yet less mirth than 
cy. 
His is that nature of humanity 
Which both ways doth redound, rejoicing now 
With soaring of the soul, anon brought low; 
For such the law that rules the larger spirits, 
This soul of man, this elemental crasis, 
Completed, should present the universe 
Abounding in all kinds; and unto all 
One law is common—that their act and reach 
Stretched to the farthest is resilient ever, 
And in resilience hath its plenary force. 
Against the gust remitting fiercelier burns 
The fire, than with the gust it burnt before. 
The richest mirth, the richest sadness too, 
Stands from a groundwork of its opposite ; 
For these extremes upon the way to meet 
Take a wide sweep of nature, gathering in 
Harvests of sundry seasons, &c. 


We must give one specimen of Dun- 


* stan’s powers before we conclude. 


I groan in spirit. Brethren, seek not in me 

Support or counsel; the whole head is sick, 

The whole heart faint ; and trouble and rebuke 

Come round about me, thrusting at my soul. 

But, brethren, if long years of penance sore 

For your sake suffered, be remembered now, 

Deem me not utterly of God forsaken, 

Deem not yourselves forsaken. Lift up your 
hearts. [heaven 

See where ye stand on earth; see how in 

Ye are regarded. Ye are the sons of God, 

The order of Melchisedeck, the law, 

The visible structure of the world of spirit, 

Which was, and is, and must be; all things else 

Are casual, and monarchs come and go, 

And warriors for a season walk the earth 

By accident ; for these are accidental, 

But ye eternal ; ye are the soul of the world, 

Ye are the course of nature consecrate, 

Ye are the Church! one spirit is thoughout you, 

And Christendom is with you in all lands. 

Who comes against you? ’Scaped from Hell’s 

confine, 

A wand’ring rebel, fleeting past the sun, 

Darkens the visage of the Spouse of Christ. 

But ’tis but for a moment : he consumed 

Shall vanish like a vapour ; she divulged, 

Break out in glory that transcends itself. 

The thrones and principalities of earth, [aid 

When stood they that they stood not with the 

Of us and them before us? Azarias, 

Azias, Amaziah, Saul himself, 

Fell they not headlong when they fell from us? 

And Oza, he that did but touch the ark? 

Oh ! then what sin for me, what sin for you, 
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For me victorious in a thousand fights 
Against this foe, for you as oft redeemed— 
That now we falter ! do we falter? no! 
Thou God that art within me when I conquer, 
I feel thee fill me now! Angelic host, 
Seraphs that wave your swords about my head, 
I thank you for your succours ! who art thou 
That givest me this gracious admonition ? 
Alas! forgive me that I knew thee not, 
O Gabriel ! I do as thou command’st, 
Appealing from this earth and all its powers 
To Christ upon the cross. Oh! name divine! 
Is it thy will that this the assembled Church 
Should ratify these nuptials, yes or no ?”’ &c. 
Questiones Mosaice ; or, the Book of 
Genesis compared with the remains of 
Ancient Religions. By Osmond de 
Beauvoir Priaulx. 


THE author professes that he does 
not belong to the Orthodox party, nor to 
the Infidel, nor tothe Rationalist ; hisob- 
ject being simply to ascertain the views 
and opinions of which the Pentateuch 
may be considered as the expression, 
He puts aside the question of ‘ in- 
spiration.” He then compares the 
history of Genesis and the rites and 
religion of Moses, with the religion of 
other ancient nations as seen in the 
Vedas, the laws of Mena, the Zenda- 
vesta, the traditions of Greece, &c. 
*‘In this way,” he says, “I ens 
deavoured to seize the life and spirit 
of the olden world, and that life and 
spirit 1 compared and contrasted with 
the life and spirit of modern society.” 
He adds, “‘ That in studying the olden 
religions [ could not but observe that, 
although at their several points of 
departure they rather resemble, yet in 
their full developement they rather 
differ from each other. In their cos- 
mogonies, their first views of God and 
the world I sought from tke origin of 
those peculiarities which subsequently 
give to each of these religions its 
character and individuality.” The 
author confesses his ignorance of 
Hebrew, and of the other oriental 
languages, which assuredly would 
have been of most important assistance 
to him; but he has as far as possible 
compensated this disadvantage by con- 
sulting the translations of works in the 
eastern languages, and by very wide and 
extensive reading both in ancient and 
modern literature. And we must say 
that to those like ourselves who differ 
most widely from the author in the view 
hehastakenoftheauthority ofScripture, 
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much curious information is imparted 
from the authorities quoted by him 
relating to the religion, customs, laws, 
and habits of the nations of the globe 
remote from us both in time and 
distance, and much ingenious reason- 
ing is drawn from the consideration of 
the facts ; but we must remark on an 
unbecoming levity in some parts, (as 
ex. gr. in the history of Sarah,) which 
the author assuredly did not introduce 
from any disrespect to the different 
belief of his readers, but which seemed 
unconsciously to escape from the view 
which he has taken of his subject, 
commenting as he does on the book of 
Moses as he would onthat of Herodotus 
or Livy; buthe who writesfor the public 
must take care not to run counter to 
their feelings, and in another edition 
we trust that every unseemly expres- 
sion will be removed. Of the ex- 
tensive reading of theauthor, and ready 
application of it to his subject, no 
doubtcan exist, and the learning shewn 
in his volume is of a very interesting 
and entertaining kind. 


The Bishopric of Souls. By Rev, A. 
W. Evans. 

THIS most able, interesting, and 
well written volume is inscribed in a 
feeling of duty and gratitude to the 
memory of Bishop Butler, to whom, 
it appears, the author was examining 
chaplain ; nor can we refrain from ex- 
tracting some portion of the character 
of the bishop as given in the preface, 
for the correctness of which we can 
vouch, although our acquaintance with 
that learned and excellent man was 
indeed slight compared to that enjoyed 
by Mr. Evans. After mentioning his 
deep learning, his large store of 
knowledge, his exquisite taste, and the 
clear and vigorous conception of his 
mind, the writer observes, on his being 
promoted to the bishopric, 

‘* When he entered upon his high and 
sacred office in the Church of God, all who 
knew him not were surprised to see how 
he rose at once up to the standard of its 
rare requirements, while all who knew him 
were delighted to see proper room and 
scope afforded to the vigour and largeness 
of his mind. A bodily affliction, with 
which the Lord was pleased to visit him 
soon after his consecration, only made 
his spiritual vigour more remarkable. Its 
asthmatic symptoms were peculiarly dis- 
tressing toonewho had so much to do with 
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public delivery and crowded assemblies ; 
yet he persevered with undaunted spirit 
to the very last remnant of his strength. 
Not only was the business of his diocese 
regularly transacted within doors, and his 
palace open with hospitable reception to 
his clergy until within a few days of his 
death, but long after a common regard 
for the ease of his suffering body would 
have counselled him to remain at home 
he appeared at his post in public. He 
presided at meetings where every per- 
son present had been in almost daily 
expectation of hearing of his death. He 
traversed the wild moors of Derbyshire, 
when every one that saw him wondered 
that he should have quitted a sick chamber, 
Truly he approved himself a good soldier 
of Jesus Christ. He endured hardness, 
and he may be said to have died upon the 
field of battle,” &c. 


Thework itself, professing to include 
the chief duties of the clergyman, is 
commodiously divided into several 
chapters, including under each division 
a particular branch of duty, or con- 
sideration of one of his official engage- 
ments, as the clergyman’s visitation, 
his sermon, the clergyman in school 
when studying, in society, &c. In 
the first chapter the clergyman’s con- 
duct to the Separatist is judiciously 
laid down, excluding all temporising 
policy, and all sacrifice of doctrine or 
principle for the weak purpose of a 
temporary appearance of good will. 
The third chapter also contains an 
account of the visitation of the pastor 
to his parishioners, and his conduct to 
those who need his spiritual admoni- 
tion, whether for carelessness of life, or 
scepticism, or schismatic tendencies, 
The contents of this chapter, we say, 
seem to us to be fruitful in advice of 
the most practically useful kind, upon 
points where error would be fraught 
with consequences more or less fatal 
to the clergyman’s influence, character, 
and comfort. One important part of 
the clergyman’s Sunday duties, that 
included in his office of ‘‘ preacher,” 
his manner, his behaviour in the pulpit, 
the style and character of his sermon, 
these points are well discussed ; many 
prevailing and deeply-rooted errors are 
pointed out, and the true character of 
such a discourse as will be intelligible 
and serviceable is brought into view. 
Andhere weshall give ashort extracton 
a point concerning language, which, as 
the author says, needs correction, and 
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on which we have often heard what 
appeared to us a most unprofitable 
discourse. 


‘*There prevail some notions onthe sub- 
ject of plain language which seem to require 
correction. There is at present a great 
talk about Savon-English. The term 
itself is erroneous ; as well might we talk 
about Latin-French. No wonder then 
that the notion which it is meant to con- 
vey should be wrong. This is, that he 
who would be well understood by the 
poor should employ as his staples such 
words as are of Saxon root. Now this is 
quite untrue ; for instance, we may have 
two equivalent phrases in our language, 
neither of which shall mainly consist of 
words of Saxon root, and yet the one 
shall be plain and vernacular, the other 
foreign and hard to be understood. Thus 
there is the abominable vulgarity of the 
English of the newspapers in the phrase 
‘It will be infallibly productive of most 
beneficial consequences,’ and there is 
the idiomatic plain phrase ‘ It will not 
fail to produce most excellent fruit,’ in 
which all the words not merely auxiliary 
are French and not Saxon; and is this a 
whit less plain than the pure English, 
‘It cannot but yield a very good harvest ? 
Norman-English would be a much more 
suitable term. Nor is it true that words 
are not plain simply because they are of 
foreign derivation. The primary cause is 
that they are general terms; that these 
general terms should have been supplied 
from a foreign language is merely acci- 
dental, being owing to the long degradation 
of our language to the exclusive use of the 
lower classes by the Norman Conquest, 
no less than to the exclusive use of the 
Latin by writers. For that part of any 
language which consists of general terms 
is little used and therefore imperfectly un- 
derstood by the vulgar. This may be 
illustrated by the use of our word ‘ imagi- 
nation ;? use it in the sense in which 
it occurs in Romans i. 21, ‘ They became 
vain in their imaginations,’ and the 
most ignorant will understand you; but 
use it in the abstract sense of a faculty of 
the mind, as in the words, ‘ imagination 
presents to our view,’ and you have pre- 
bably gone out of sight of all their imagi- 
nations. Let not, therefore, words of 
Latin origin be a bugbear, nor indulge in 
the pedantry of scraping together all that 
you can of words of Saxon root. Pedantry 
is always unintelligible, if not ridiculous, 
to the common people, but avoid general 
terms and generalising phrases as much 
as possible; the latter indeed may always 
be dispensed with.” 


We have no room left for further 
7 
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extract ; but we are sure that, by what 
we have given, our readers will not fail 
to acknowledge this work to be one of 
asuperiorkind; containingmuch sound 
reflection and judicious advice upon 
points of the highest importance and 
difficulty, and all pointing to the one 
great end—the inculcation of religious 
feelings, and the formation of a truly 
conscientious and pious character; 
while throughout the style is, as 
might be expected, correct, elegant, 
and suited to the subject. We must, 
however, add that it is almost with 
pain that we have omitted making an 
extract from p. 177—179, under the 
head of the Clergyman in School, 
where will be found a passage of ex- 
quisite truth and beauty. 





The Private Correspondence of Jane 
Lady Cornwallis, 1613—1644 ; from 
the originals in the possession of the 
Family. 8vo. pp. 1. 314. 


THOUGH this series of letters can- 
not boast that flow of anecdote or 
abundance of incident which would 
render it generally popular, yet it is 
perfectly unnecessary to entertain any 
question respecting the utility of per- 
petuating, by means of the press, so 
genuine a record of ancient manners 
and feelings, and so authentic a source 
of occasional information on public 
and historical events, as well as private 
history and genealogy, as the cor- 
respondence of any family of dis- 
tinction must afford: and it must be 
acknowledged that the editor of that 
universal favourite, the Diary of 
Samuel Pepys, has earned a fresh title 
to the thanks of the public by the 
present work. 

Jane Lady Cornwallis, though, as 
the recipient of these letters, we view 
her chiefly by a reflected light, was 
evidently a person of superior charac- 
ter. She was the grand-daughter of 
Sir Peter Meautys, King Henry VIIth’s 
Secretary for the French tongue, and 
daughter of Hercules Meautys, by 
Philippe, daughter of Richard Cooke, 
of Gidea Hall. She was married first 
in 1608, to Sir William Cornwallis, of 
Brome, by whom she was mother of the 
first Lord Cornwallis ; and secondly, 
in 1613, to Sir Nathaniel Bacon, of 
Culford, K.B. who, as an amateur 
painter, has been enshrined, but with 
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some errors,* in Walpole’s Anecdotes 
of Painting. Her second husband 
died in 1627, she surviving until 1659. 
It is recorded in her epitaph, that by 
prudence and good management she 
rescued the two ancient and dis- 
tinguished families, with which she 
was connected, from absolute ruin in 
times of the greatest difficulty. 


‘*Erat autem ipsa, dum viveret, cum 
omnibus virtutibus exculta, tum precipué 
pietate insigni, caritate singulari, pru- 
dentia ultra sexum plane admiranda, quad 
temporibus difficillimis duas Familias anti- 
quitate nobiles, quibus certissimo Divine 
providentiz nutu conjuncta fuerat, sola 
sustinuit, ab interitu vindicavit, et per- 
petuitatis spei restituit, ingenti exemplo ! 
quale nec hactenus cognitum, nec fortasse 
posthac sperandum.”’ 


The most distinguished of her cor- 
respondents was Lucy Countess of 
Bedford, a lady of whose merits history 
has not been silent, whilst she has at 
the same time suffered some injustice 
from the envy of her contemporaries, 
and the credulity of certain authors. 
Lord Braybrookestatesthat the memoir 
of her contained in Wiffen’s History of 
the House of Russell has in some 
measure cleared away the imputations 
unjustly cast upon her character, 
though it is not uniformly accurate in 
its statements. The noble editor 
further remarks, 


“* That her habits were profuse no one 
will deny, but probably both her means 
and her expenditure have been exag- 
gerated; at all events she was a munificent 
patron of the arts, and an encourager of 
literary merit, and we find her acquiring 
the works of Holbein without regard to 
price.”’ 

‘* Both ladies were unquestionably pos- 
sessed of strong natural understandings ; 
but in one material particular there was a 
strong resemblance in their characters, 
which had its effect in cementing their 
mutual affection, as both had been brought 
up in the pure Protestant faith ; and whilst 
many of the letters, and especially those 
of Lady Bedford, are written in a pleasing 
and even a captivating style, it is gratify- 
ing to observe in all parts of the corre- 
spondence a tone of meek and unaffected 
piety, indicating that neither amidst the 
iissipations of the court nor the retire- 





* See Gent. Mag. vol. XCVI. Part I. 
p. 347. 
Gent. Mac, Vou, XX. 
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ment of the country, neither in sickness 
nor in health, were those good principles 
of sound religion forgotten by the two 
friends, which had been inculcated in their 
youthful minds, and formed their best 
consolations in after-life.’’ 


We have peculiar satisfaction in 
quoting these passages in vindication 
of one who was called fantastic and 
more than eccentric by Pennant and 
other half-informed writers: and we 
shall now give some brief specimens of 
the Countess’s letters. In one written 
at London during the King’s visit to 
Scotland in 1617, she says— 


‘This dull towne afords nothing worthy 
the wrighting, for ther is almost nobody of 
quality left in itt. Of the Queen’s court 
I can say litle good, for her resolution to 
part with Roxborough still continues, 
which makes her looke big upon all she 
thinkes loves that good woeman, and the 
atend her very seldom; of which matter 
am one that price her favor, but upon 
such an occasion cannot be sorry for her 
frownes, which are now litle to me, all 
my court busnesse being so dispatched as 
they will not require my attendance ther ; 
and I am growne to love my ease and 
liberty so well as no measure of favor 
could often invite me theather, where ther 
is no hope of any good to be doune. * * * 

‘* Out of Scotland I hear no newze but 
that the Inglish of quality are very kindly 
and royally entertained by the nobility, 
but the meaner sort not so well used by 
the common people, which trovbles the 
King extremely, who entertains all the 
noblemen [that] went with him not as 
servants but guests. This is all his journey 
hath yett brought forth.” 


The following is a remarkable pas- 
sage respecting pictures, (alluded to 
by the editor as above quoted,) in her 
pursuit of which the Countess of Bed- 
ford came into collision with that 
famous virtuoso, the Earl of Arundel. 


‘¢ T had almost forgotten an earnest re- 
quest I am to make by you to Mr. Bacon, 
but that a trick my Lo. of Arundell putt 


upon me yesterday to the cusning me of 


some pictures promissed me, putt me in 
mind of itt. I was told the last night 
that your father-in-law [Sir Nicholas 
Bacon] was like to die, and that he had 
some peeces of painting of Holben’s, 
which I am shewr, as soon as Arundell 
hears, he will trye all means to gett: but 
I beseach you entreate Mr. Bacon, if they 
will be parted with to any, to lay hold of 
them afore-hand for ~~ who better than 
2 
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any other I am shewr may prevale with 
his brother, to whos share I conseave they 
will falle, for I am a very diligent gatherer 
of all I can gett of Holben’s or any other 
excellent master’s hand ; I do not care at 
what rate I have them for price, but I 
shall thinke itt an extraordinary favor if 
Mr. Bacon can procure me those, or any 
others, if he know any such therabouts, 
upon any conditions ; whos judgement is 
so extraordinary good as I know nonne 
can better tell what is worth the having. 
Some of those I have found in obscure 
places, and gentlemen’s houses that, be- 
cause they wear old, made no reckoning 
of them; and that makes me thinke itt 
likely that ther may yett be in divers 
places many excellent unknown peeses, 
for which I lay wayghte with all my 
frends ; and when Mr. Bacon coms to 
London, he shall see that, though I be 
but a late beginner, I have prety store of 
choise peeses. Dear Madam, let me hear 
by this bearer, wheather I have not binne 
misinformed concerning. thes pictures, 
and, if I have not, make them shewr 
eyther for me or nobody ; and be not curi- 
ous to thinke I may pay too much, for I 
had rather have them than juels. If any 
copies of them be desired, I will retorne 
such as he must extraordinarily well know 
paintings, that shall distinguish them 
JSrom the originalls.”’ 


The Countess’s letter on the death of 
the Marquess of Hamilton at p. 119, is 
truly pathetic, and highly creditable to 
her sentiments : and what she states of 
the change at court on the death of 
King James is remarkable, though the 
change itself is not previously un- 
known. She states that the new King, 

‘* for aught any body yett can discover, 
makes his owne determinacions, and is 
very stiff in them ; having already changed 
the whole face of the court very near to 
the same forme itt had in Queene Eliza- 
beth’s tyme, suffering nonne but the 
counsell and his bedchamber to come fur- 
ther than the Privie Chamber, whear he 
continually abides ; nor the councell to go 
furder than the Privie Galleries, and 
causes itt to be strictly kept likewise. 
Into the Presence no more are admitted 
than his owne servants and gentlemen of 
quality. Of his bedchamber he hath 
sworn nonne more than he had before but 
the Duke of Buckingham, whom he uses 
very well ; but it is hoped will be governed 
by no man, nor will he admitt any of the 
rest as is thought. After the funerall itt 
is expected that he will make som alte- 
racions among the great officers, and the 
common voice is, change my Lord Cham- 
berlain’s staffe into that I shall never but 


with sorrow see in other hand than that * 
that held itt last, and bestow it on his 
brother. Yett so farr he hath not yett 
declared himself.” 


We have now reached the extent of 
our limits for extract, and shall only 
notice in conclusion two little points of 
curiosity : one, at p. 152, of the Lord 
General Cecil complaining in the year 
1626, of popular ballads. 

‘“¢ Hee broke outt into a confused and 
passionate discourse of his hard condicion, 
to be prejudged and decried in common 
voyce, as himself said hee was, even as 
Sarr as to balletis.” 


The other is the mention of Hyde 
Park so early as 1632 as a fashionable 
resort. Sir Frederick Cornwallis had 
been seen ‘‘ in Hide Park with a com- 
pany of gentlewomen in a coach” (p. 
247); and again, (p. 260) “it was 
not Hide Parke, or any other foolerie, 
that kept mee the last weake from pre- 
senting my respects to your Ladyship.”’ 

Such minute allusions as these have 
their value, and many such will al- 
ways incidentally occur in old corre- 
spondence. 
Classical Museum, No. I. July, 1843. 

8vo. pp. 140. 

WHEN the volume before us was 
put into our hands, the feelings excited 
by its appearance were those of sur- 
prise that for upwards of ten years 
England has been without a journal 
devoted to classical literature ; and re- 
gret on this account both among our 
own and foreign scholars has naturally 
arisen, when they recollect that, till 
within a very late period, England has 
always been renowned for its labourers 
in philology, has taken the lead in 
classical pursuits, and produces scho- 
lars whom even the great hero of Ger- 
many, Hermann, confesses to be su- 
perior to those of his own country. 

Of the journals devoted to this spe- 
cies of literature that have appeared 
in this country during the present 
century, the earliest and the most ex- 
tensive is the CLassicaL JourNaL. 
In a work that extended to forty vo- 








* The Marquess of Hamilton, late 
Lord Steward, is alluded to. The Earl 
of Pembroke was Lord Chamberlain. His 
brother was the Earl of Montgomery, 
who became Lord Chamberlain to Hen- 
rietta Maria. 
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lumes, we must expect to meet with 
articles of various descriptions—much 
that is good, as well as much that is 
useless and puerile. Butin the earlier 
numbers it will be sufficient to men- 
tion the names of such contributors as 
Blomfield, Dobree, Elmsley, Kidd, and 
others, as a proof of the many valuable 
papers its pages contain. That there 
were two or three writers who loaded 
its pages with abuse, and tended to 
bring it into bad fame, is too well 
known to need any comment; but in 
the later volumes we again meet with 
much that is valuable. 

Of the Museum CriticvuM, the next 
of our classical periodicals, we need 
only say that to praise it would be 
impertinent; it forms in our opinion 
the model for works of this description 
—and we hope to find the Classical 
Museum as useful and as successful. 

The last journal that we have to 
notice is the PH1ton.ocicar Museum. 
The names of Clinton, Cramer, Hare, 
Thirlwall, G. C. Lewis (some valuable 
articles from whose pen appear in the 
Jater numbers of the Classical Journal, 
and whom we are glad to find a con- 
tributor to the Classical Museum), &c. 
are testimonies to its value. It gave, 
perhaps, too much space to etymolo- 
gical disquisitions; although its title 
“* Philological” may be said to carry 
with it an apology forthis. And now, 
if the reader be not already tired, let us 
come to the Ctassicat Museum. 

The first article is a review of Boeckh 
on Ancient Weights, Coins, and Mea- 
sures, by Mr. Grote. It is, perhaps, 
not in the best taste to begin a work 
of this kind with an article, the sub- 
ject of which is essentially heavy and 
comparatively uninteresting. ‘‘ Dis- 
quisitions on the form of Thericlean 
Cups, or the Value of Sicilian Talents,”’* 
ought not, and we trust will not, su- 
persede the more legitimate objects of 
philology and criticism. But do not 
let us be misunderstood; we on no 
account would undervalue anything 
that tends to increase our knowledge 
of the customs and manners of the an- 
cients—we wish merely to prevent 
a too great attention being paid 
to such subjects as the above, to 
the detriment of those that are more 





* Elmsley, in the Edinburgh Review, 
vol. II. p, 309, 
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important ; and the placing this article 
at the commencement of a work like 
the present, inclines us to believe that 
a large portion will be devoted to si- 
milar articles. 

However, Mr. Grote has written a 
very able paper on the subject; when 
he differs from Boeckh, his objections 
are very clearly stated, and as firmly 
supported. Mr. Grote has a strange 
antipathy to the letter c in Greek 
names—so we find Korkyra (p. 5), 
Thukydides (p. 10, note 6), the Chal- 
kideans in Thraké (p. 11),* &c. 

The next article is an edition (the 
fourth, as we learn from the preface) 
of the Hymn to Isis, found in the 
island of Andros, by Dr. Schmitz. 
We cannot help wishing that the 
learned editor had given us the whole 
Hymn, instead of but half, in however 
a mutilated state it may be. He has 
given under the text the various read- 
ings of previous editors, and of the 
stone when he has ventured to differ 
from it. He has in general adopted 
the best readings; but we think that 
the notes should have been written in 
Latin. And here we will take an 
opportunity of saying a few words 
against the pernicious system of writ- 
ing English notes upon a classical 
author. The subject was successfully 
handled in a recent number of the 
Quarterly Review. The excessive 
length to which English notes are 
generally carried forms a great objec- 
tion to them—and since Latin notes 
must cause much labour, they will 
naturally be more terse and more to 
the point.f Again, English notes are 
useful only in England, German notes 
in Germany, &c.; for, in spite of Dr. 
Arnold’s dictum, we cannot but think 
that there are many English scholars 
who do not understand German, and 
far more German scholars who are 
totally ignorant of English. Even in 
Dr. Arnold’s excellent edition of Thu- 
cydides, many of the notes are too 
long, a fault which would probably 
have been avoided if they were written 
in Latin. Besides, the excessive pue- 
rility to which some editors descend in 
English notes forms another objection, 





* This reminds us of a well-known 
farce, where, after a short debate, the 
author of Shakspeare is decided to have 
been Kolley Kibber. 

T Quart. Rev. vol. LXIYV, p. 378, 
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Not to assume this without proof, we 
will extract in a note a passage from 
the notes of Mr. Mitchell, a gentle- 
man who is well known as a deter- 
mined upholder of English notes, and 
who, in his preface to a play of So- 
phocles, has offered some very face- 
tious remarks to deter a future editor 
from returning to the old system.* 

But we must now return to the 
third article of the Classical Museum ; 
On Greek Topography, by the Rev. A. 
P. Stanley, a most interesting paper, 
and worthy of great praise. The chief 
features of Greek topography are point- 
ed out with great tact, and the whole 
will repay an attentive perusal. The 
mention of the fact that the Greek 
theatres are generally placed so as to 
overlook the sea, and to command as 
extensive a prospect as possible, re- 
minds us of Dr. Wordsworth’s in- 
teresting account of the theatre at 
Athens, where he points out the effect 
that the ovpavod xaddv of Greece, and 
the scenes of all its glories, which 
could be seen from the theatre itself, 
had upon the compositions of the 
tragic poets. (Athens and Attica, 
pp. 95—97.) We must reluctantly 
agree with Mr. Stanley in abandoning 
Dr. Wordsworth’s pleasing theory re- 
specting the bema (p. 55, note.) 

We have next two short articles to 
prove the accuracy of Herodotus, and 
the reliance that may be placed in his 
statements when he speaks from his 





* Aristoph. Nub. 203. doreiov Aéyets. 
‘¢* You funny fellow,’ intimates Strep- 
siades, at the same time poking his finger 
into the scholar’s ribs, ‘ but you talk as 
the whole town is doing just now.’” (We 
say nothing of the false interpretation !) 

Again, Nub. 406. ‘“* Let us look at 
the smile of calm serenity—which comes 
over the face of the real Socrates, and 
hear the words which rather play about 
than issue from his lips. ‘ Happy Aris- 
tophanes! thou art a fellow of infinite 
mirth, and, I believe, an honest one to 
boot: but will all the plaudits of an ad- 
miring theatre, and the gay banquet which 
succeeds, earn thee a sweeter sleep than 
my humble meal?’” &c. 

We have no room for the note on 224, 
and the colloquy at the end of the play. 

This is Mr. Mitchell’s general style— 
and this is under the text of Aristophanes ! 


‘‘ Desinit in piscem mulier formosa su- 
perne.”’ 





own experience, by Dr. Schmitz and 
Mr. George Long. The former is an 
account of the discovery of one of the 
monuments mentioned by Herodotus 
as having been raised by Sesostris ; 
the latter is a defence of the celebrated 
canal through the peninsula of Athos, 
which Juvenal (Sat. X. 174,) has 
ridiculed. But in this latter paper 
there is a passage which we think 
ought not to pass unnoticed ;* it is as 
follows : (p. 85,) 

‘¢ Ruperti’s note on the passage (i. e. 
of Juvenal) is a good sample of critical 
ignorance. He had not read Herodotus, 
or he could not understand him.’’ 


Now, Ruperti was nomean scholar— 
a scholar as superior in his attain- 
ments to Mr. Long, as his reputation 
is removed from being injured by his 
sneers. That he was not mistaken in 
the present case we do not pretend; 
but this is only an instance of the 
truth of one of Porson’s most certain 
canons, that ALL MEN ARE LIABLE 
TO ERROR.t By all means let the 
mistakes of scholars be pointed out; 
but let it be done in a gentlemanly and 
scholarlike manner. We trust that 
the editors of the Classical Museum 
will take care that in future no abuse 
of this kind disgraces their pages. It 
can only bring them into disrepute. 

This is followed by a Dissertation 
on a Second Bosporus Cimmerius, &c. 
by Dr. Plate, which we think the most 
important paper in the present number. 
The author establishes his point, and 
interprets the important passages 
of Constantine Porphyrogeneta and 
Strabo, with great success. It is, 
indeed, as the above-mentioned re- 
view remarked, ‘‘ an acquisition.” It 
is also written in a pleasing style, and 
is rendered very interesting. 

A few instances of the Sanscrit 
origin of some Greek and Latin words, 
by Dr. Smith, make us wish for more, 
As he intends to continue them, they 
should have been placed in alphabetical 
order; he derives Cesar from the 
Sanscrit késa, ‘‘ hair ;” but we prefer 
the old czdo. 

Mr. Lewis’s paper “On the Meaning 
and Origin of the verb ‘ To Tirl,’”’ is 
amusing; but its right to appear in the 





* This has been already slightly animad- 
verted upon in the Westminster Review. 
+ Letters to Travis, Addenda, p. xxxiii. 
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Classical Museum may be questioned. 
We shall hope to see more valuable 
articles from his pen. 

We have next notices of recent pub- 
lications ; Foreign intelligence, among 
which is an interesting abstract of the 
important excavations in Greece, and 
which we wish was fuller, and without 
any &c. &c.; and accounts of the 
numbers of students and professors at 
some of the German universities. The 
volume concludes with lists of the 
works recently published in England 
and the continent, the former of which 
is by no means as complete as it should 
be; e.g. to mention the first books that 
occur to us; no mention is made of 
Gaisford’s Cheroboschus, and Eusebii 
Eclog. Proph. both published in 1842. 

On the whole we are disposed to 
augur very well of this publication from 
the appearance of the first number. 
It is a periodical that ought to be sup- 
ported, and we trust that the public 
will assist it by admitting it into their 
libraries, and, what is of more im- 
portance, our present scholars will aid 
it by their contributions. We would 
again urge upon the editors to take 
the Museum Criticum for their model, 
ahd by so doing we have no doubt 
that their publication will be rendered 
at once interesting, amusing, and 
useful. 

We must not omit to state that the 
present number contains two very 
well-executed maps. 


A View of Cheltenham, in its past and 
present state. By Henry Davies. 
8vo. pp. 220. 

THE author of this work has so 
long directed his constant attention to 
the progress of Cheltenham, and all its 
institutions, that no one is better qua- 
lified to present to the world its mo- 
dern history and condition. This vo- 
lume is, in fact, the fourth edition of 
a work which he has previously en- 
titled the Stranger’s Guide; but it 
now comes forward in a handsomer 
form, and more highly illustrated with 
engravings. Besides a map, it has 
eight lithographic plates and forty- 
eight woodcut vignettes; and also a 
plate exhibiting the geological strata 
round Cheltenham, and illustrating the 
researches of that highly competent 
authority Mr. Murchison. 

From a review of the growth of 


Cheltenham, we find that in 1801 its 
population was only 3076; in 1811, 
8325; and in 1821, 13,388. Its 
resources. are supposed by the au- 
thor to have been most rapidly de- 
veloped in the period between 1821 
and 1831, though it has still con- 
tinued largely to increase. In the 
latter year its population was reported 
at 22,942, and it became a parlia- 
mentary borough. In 1841 its popu- 
lation was 31,391. It has now seven 
churches; and the present year has 
witnessed the completion of a Pro- 
prietary College, which has every 
prospect of becoming permanently 
useful. The structure which has been 
erected for it, from the designs of J. 
Wilson, esq. appears an elegant build- 
ing, and shows we think a decided im- 
provement in buildings of this kind, 
since the school-house at Rugby was 
rebuilt in the same style about a 
quarter of a century ago. 

Mr. Davies’s volume is concluded 
with a chronological series of events 
in the history of the town. From one 
of the last items we find that the ma- 
nor of Cheltenham has been recently 
sold by Lord Sherborne. It was pur- 
chased by his ancestor, John Dutton, 
esq. in 1628, for 1,200/. and was sold 
on the 16th March in the present year, 
(with other property in the town,) for 
39,0007. The purchasers are Mrs, 
Gardner and James Agg Gardner, esq. 
Crosby Place, described in a Lecture on 

its Antiquities and Reminiscences ; de- 

livered in the Great Hall, Aug. 5, 

1842. By the Rev. Charles Macken- 

zie, A.M. Vicar of St. Helen’s, 

Bishopsgate, &c. 8vo. pp. 60. 

THE attention which has been di- 
rected to Crosby Hall by the zeal and 
activity of those who have promoted 
its recent repairs and restoration, has 
been productive of several publications 
in illustration of its architecture and 
its history ; and, certainly, it has well 
merited such commemoration ; for not 
only does it remain the sole memorial 
of the domestic magnificence main- 
tained by the ancient citizens of Lon- 
don, but it has to boast of historical 
associations with a long series of the 
most illustrious names. Of these the 
leading and most interesting points 
are brought forward and discussed in 
a pleasing manner by Mr. Mackenzie 
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in the essay before us, which we have 
no doubt will prove as acceptable in 
a printed form as it was on its oral 
delivery. 

Richard the Third’s residence at 
Crosby Place, immediately before his 
assumption of the crown, is affirmed 
by all the old historians. Holinshed 
says, ‘‘ By little and little ali folke 
withdrew from the Tower, and drew 
unto Crosbies, in Bishopsgate street, 
where the Protector kept his house- 
hold, so that the Protector had the 
court, and the King was in a manner 
left desolate.”’ It is remarked, how- 
ever, by Mr. Mackenzie, that 


‘¢ In her very fascinating Lives of the 
Queens of England, Miss Strickland de- 
clares that all ‘ Richard’s private councils 
were held at the dower residence of his 
mother at Barnard’s [a misprint for Bay- 
nard’s] Castle, where she was then abid- 
ing,’ and that ‘a forced. recognition of 
Richard as King’ was made ‘ in the hall 
of Crosby-house, his town residence.’ 
(Vol. iii. 349, 350.) But Rapin and other 
authorities convince me that this talented 
authoress has made some confusion be- 
tween these two residences of the Pro- 
tector, and has named Baynard’s Castle 
where she should have named Crosby 
Hall, while she has made Crosby Hall the 
scene of an event which was enacted at 
his mother’s residence.”’ 


Crosby Place, when entire, is sup- 
posed to have been much more exten- 
sive than the existing remains. A 
ground-plan of the whole, as far as 
could be ascertained from foundation 
walls, &c. made by Mr. Lapworth, 
lately gained the Soane medallion at 
the Institute of British Architects, and 
has been placed, with the accompany- 
ing memoir, in the library of that in- 
stitution. 


‘The modern buildings in Crosby 
Square occupy the line of the original 
apartments and offices which surrounded 
the quadrangle ; and the frontage in Bi- 
shopsgate Street was probably open, the 
Hall being exposed to view. Access to 
the mansion from the Priory precinct and 
church of St. Helen was on the north 
side, by a doorway opening into a plea- 
saunee or garden ; and that portion of the 
building, long a disgrace to the neigh- 
bourhood, has now become one of its 

reatest ornaments. 

«¢ The new North Front is built on the 
ancient foundations, and is composed in 
the style of domestic architecture of the 
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details are studied with a special reference 
to the manor-house of Great Chalfield, 
Wiltshire, erected in that age.* 

‘¢ The oriel window on that side is de- 
corated with sculpture displaying in the 
centre, over the tabling, the arms and 
crest of Sir John Crosby; the frieze over 
the oriel exhibits the arms of five of the 
later freeholders, Sir Thomas More, 
1523 ; Alderman William Bond, 1560; 
Sir John Spencer,t 1594; Spencer Earl 
of Northampton, 1630; and the Freeman 
family, [from] 1692 [to the present time.] 
This front I have called new, advisedly ; 
for there is no attempt at restoration, no 
documents being in existence which might 
serve as sure guides. The only part that 
is ancient, besides the foundation, is the 
basement window, opening into the vault- 
ed cellar, now used in the kitchen. The 
external mouldings of this window have 
been faithfully restored from the decayed 
mouldings, which for a long series of 
years were buried underneath the steps, 





* And of which see a view in our Mag. 
for July 1834. 

+t We cannot omit to notice that Mr. 
Mackenzie has fallen into the error of re- 
garding as genuine the letter of Elizabeth 
Lady Compton, the heiress of Sir John 
Spencer, supposed to be addressed to her 
husband, relative to her household estab- 
lishment and personal expenses. We 
think it is a fabrication, though a clever 
one, and it has misled other authors, one 
of whom we noticed not long since. 
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The right-hand jamb and half the arch of 
the entrance door has been left undis- 
turbed ; and there is a stone doorway in 
the west wall now opening into a small 
ante-room, which is original. These are 
beautiful in character, and have been care- 
fully preserved, and they have served the 
architect as key-notes for the general de- 
tails of this part of the building.’’ 


The architect employed in these re- 


storations was Mr. John Davies, of 
Devonshire-square. We have asked 
permission to present our readers with 
the representation of the new facade ; 
which, together with the view of the 
restored front towards the court-yard, 
which was given in our Magazine for 
Sept. 1836, will inform our readers 
of the principal works effected by the 
restoration committee. 





Proverbial Philosophy, &c. By M. F. 
Tupper.—This is the second series of a 
work, the first part of which we noticed 
some time since. The maxims and sen- 
tences are written according to the ori- 
ental style, after the manner of the Ara- 
bian writers, and some of the Jewish 
books not received into the authentic vo- 
lume of scripture ; but possessing much 
wisdom and sound remark on life, ex- 
pressed in language figurative and ele- 
gant. Many parts of Mr. Tupper’s vo- 
lume show a rich and copious fancy, ac- 
curate observation of nature, and a happy 
power of clothing practical truth in me- 
taphorical language, and in the attractive 
robe of poetical aliusion ; indeed, the va- 
riety and abundance of his figures is not 
the least remarkable feature in the volume. 
As a specimen, the beginning of the sec- 
tion ‘‘ Of Life ’’ may be given. 


Achild was playing in a garden, a merry little 
child, 

Bounding with triumphant health, and full 
of happy fancies ; 

His kite was floating in the sunshine—but he 
tied the string to a twig, 

And ran among the flowers tocatch a new-born 
butterfly ; 

His hornbook lay upon a bank, but the pretty 
truant hid it, 

Bound up in gathered grass, and moss, and 
sweet wild thyme. 

He launched a paper boat upon the fountain— 
then wayward turned aside, 

To twine some fragrant jessamines about the 
dripping marble ; 

So in various pastimes, shadowing the 
schemes of manhood, 

That curly-headed boy consumed the golden 
hours, 

And I blessed his glowing face, envying the 
merry little child, 

As he shouted with the extacy of being, clay” 
ping his hands for joyfulness. 

For I said, Surely, O Life, thy name is happi- 
ness and hope, 

Thy days are bright, thy flowers are sweet, 
and pleasure the condition of thy gift. 


Translations from the German, Prose 
and Verse. By H. Reeve and S. E. 
Taylor.—A pleasing selection of tales and 
poems from the lesser, ‘‘ but not the least, 
of the lights of modern German litera- 
ture,” including the names of Jean Paul, 
Novalis, Géethe, Uhland, &c. There is 
at the end a poem called ‘ The Faris, 
the original by the most eminent living 
Polish poet, and it bears marks of the pe- 
culiar Sclavonian genius of its author.” 
The names of the translators are an as- 
surance of the elegance and fidelity of 
their versions. The first of the pieces, 
‘* Reminiscences of the last hour of life 
for the hour of death,’”’ has been re- 
printed in America. We will give, as our 
specimen of the poetical part, 


THE RETURN OF THE BARD. (Uhland.) 


The bard lies low upon his bier, 

His lips are cold, his song is o’er, 
Crown ye with Daphne's faded hair 

The brow which nowshall throbno more. 


Lay by his side the scrolls which tell 
The last sweet strains he lov’d to sing, 
The lyre that erst he struck so well 
Lies in his arms, yet shall not ring. 


So let the bard his slumber sleep, 
His strains shall still reverberate, 
And future generations weep 
For him who sunk to adverse fate. 


Long moonsand years shall pass like breath, 
The cypress shade him with its gloom, 

And those who wept his earlier death, 
Shall sink themselves into the tomb. 


Yet, as the beauteous spring returns, 
With fire renewed to cheer the earth, 
So with fresh fire his spirit burns, 
The bard renews each year his birth. 


For to the living he belongs, 
The grave on him no chill has cast ; 
And those live only in his songs 
Who idly deemed his life was past. 
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FINE ARTS. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS, ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

In the designs for Churches exhibited 
this year a marked improvement is ob- 
servable, not alone in the style of archi- 
tecture, but in the ecclesiastical propriety 
of the’ structure. This is manifestly at- 
tributable to the formation of the several 
societies for the promotion of the study of 
architectural design which have been re- 
cently formed, and more especially to 
those which have arisen in the two Uni- 
versities. The two following subjects may 
be considered as formed under the inspec- 
tion of the Oxford Architectural Society. 

1228. The accepted design for the 
New Cathedral Church at St. John, 
Newfoundland. J. M. Derick. A large 
and handsome cruciform structure, con- 
sisting of nave, transept, and choir, with 
a central tower, crowned with a lofty and 
elegant spire. The style is the latest 
variety of lancet architecture of the period, 
in which traceried windows were coming 
into use by rapid steps. The transept has 
five lancet lights inthe York style. There 
is an entrance below this window which 
serves to mar the regularity of the design; 
pinnacles are applied to the angles of the 
design, and the style, though somewhat 
lighter than ancient examples, is still a 
good specimen of early English architec- 
ture. 

1263. New Church of St. John the 
Evangelist, now erecting at Marchwood, 
Hants. J. M. Derick. <A very pleasing 
design for a parish church, of early Eng- 
lish architecture. It consists of a nave 
and aisles, with a tower at the south-west 
angle of nave, terminated by a plain spire 
of stone. A transept is attached to the 
nave of less elevation than the main body 
of the structure, and there is a good chan- 
cel. The windows are lancet-shaped, 
being triple in the transept front. This 
church, with the design for the cathedral 
by the same architect, shews the great 
beauty of the lancet style when worked 
with its due proportions. 

The next subject is an interior view of 
a church designed under the inspection of 
the Cambridge Camden Society. It is 
calculated to display the purity of the ec- 
clesiastical arrangement with greater pre- 
cision than any exterior view, and it is 
pleasing to see how ably the architect has 
carried out in this design the strict views 
of that Society upon church arrangement, 
according to ancient models, and at the 
same time he has given to the structure 
the peculiar features of the churches of 
the county . which it is to be erected, 


1247. Interior of the Church about to 
be erected at Whitstable, Kent. R. C. 
Carpenter, This is a design fully con- 
structed on the model of the ancient edi- 
fices of the county. The architecture is 
in the style of the age of Edward the 
Third. It consists of a nave and aisles, 
separated by an arcade of lofty pointed 
arches, with chamfered architraves spring- 
ing from octagon columns, the roof of 
timber, sustained by arched principals 
without tie beams. The chancel and 
nave are separated by a rood screen, and 
open seats occupy the latter instead of 
pews. The pulpit is of stone, attached 
by one of the piers of the chancel; it is 
octagonal in form and painted with figures 
of saints. The design might really pass 
for the view of a church actually built in 
the fourteenth century. 

The following subject is also deserving 
of praise for the general merit of its are 
rangement upon church principles, as well 
as the superior appearance it makes when 
compared with the generality of modern 
churches : 

1260. Interior of the New Church of 
St. Mary the Virgin, Herne Hill, Dulwich. 
G. Alexander. It is a fair example of 
ecclesiastical design, although the archi- 
tecture is not so pleasing as Whitstable 
on account of the Tudor style having 
been adopted, which is devoid of the as- 
piring character of the earlier styles. The 
interior consists of a nave and aisles, sepa- 
rated by an arcade of four centered arches 
on the usual Tudor pier, an octagon with 
four attached columns. The roof is tim- 
ber, sustained upon carved trusses; the 
aisles panelled. The pulpit, against one 
of the chancel piers, is of stone, and 
bracket-shaped ; it is approached by a 
concealed staircase entering through an 
arch in the wall. The font is in the cen- 
tre of the west end, octagonal and pa- 
neled. The architecture of the church is 
in good keeping, but the windows ex- 
hibit the usual fault of modern Gothic in 
the interior arches, which are of the same 
form as the exterior ones; all good ex- 
amples of Gothic architecture having an 
arch more depressed in the interior than 
the outer face of the wall, and wider, to 
meet the splay of the window. This ar- 
rangement is seldom used in modern ex- 
amples, and is one of the chief causes of 
the meanness which commonly marks the 
interior of a new church. 

In a very different style to either of the 
former is 

1173. Approved design for rebuilding 
Dowry Chapel, Hotwells, Bristol, F. E. 
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H. Fowler. A specimen of a style which 
we hoped to have seen no longer used 
in ecclesiastical designs. It is a com- 
mon-place structure, and very far behind 
the present improved state of church 
building. The principal front alone is 
seen, which consists of a portico of four 
columns, with wings for gallery stairs and 
a small square tower and dome above in 
the usual proprietary chapel style; we 
trust it will be the last of its class. 

1208. South-east view of Ali Saints’ 
Chapel, Sonning, erected at the ex- 
pense of Rob. Palmer, esq. M.P. J. 
Turner. A small early English chapel, 
consisting of nave and chancel, with a 
bell gable on the apex of the west front. 
The chancel, as usual in modern specimens 
of early English, is much too small, being 
little more than a recess at the upper end 
of the nave. 

1215. Interior of St. Michael's Church, 
Stockwell, lately erected from the design 
of Mr. W. Rogers. 

We are indebted to the catalogue for 
the information that it gives, otherwise 
we might have mistaken the design for a 
view of one of Mr. Maudslay’s work- 
shops. Instead of nave, aisles, and chan- 
cel, here is a naked interior, with an open 
wiry roof, supported by, apparently, cast 
iron uprights, without any pretension to 
architectural character ; so much so that 
it would appear that a studied contempt 
of the proprieties of ecclesiastical design 
is what the building was chiefly designed 
to exhibit. It is true there is a pulpit in 
the centre, immediately behind which may 
be an altar; but two small galleries flank- 
ing the latter seem to destroy this idea, 
and lead to the supposition that it is rather 
designed for a lecture room. We regret 
to see this structure added to the other 
extraordinary examples of church building 
which are to be found in the southern 
environs of the metropolis. 

1246. South-east view of the New 
Church just commenced at Hiildenbo- 
rough, near Tunbridge, Kent. E. Chris- 
tian. This design represents a cross 
church of lancet architecture. It consists 
of a nave and aisles comprehended un- 
der one roof, transepts and a chancel, the 
latter injured by an injudicious and unne- 
cessary attempt to unite the apse with the 
square chancel, to produce which the 
side walls are made to sweep round to the 
easternend. But for this conceit the de- 
sign would possess some merit. 

The chancel and transept have triple 
lancet windows. The tower is situated in 
the angle between the nave and south 
transept, and is surmounted by a plain 
ectagonal spire. 

1248. The new French Protestant 
Church, St. Martin-le-Grand, J. E. 

Gent. Maa. Vou, XX. 





Owen. The smallness of the building 
and the exuberance of ornament are the 
more striking features of the design. The 
unnecessary breaking up the structure into 
so many parts is a striking defect. The 
architecture, in the Tudor style, is light and 
florid. A fine opportunity has been lost 
of building a bold and simple church in a 
correct style, which the estimate would 
have well afforded. A neat and uni- 
form nave and chancel without aisles, 
would have sufficed for the church, and 
been in themselves more pleasing than 
a shewy structure rendered unimportant 
by the smallness of its dimensions. 

1185. Design for the restoration of 
the interior of the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, Hull. T. Allom. The newly in- 
troduced portions of the church furniture 
are very florid, and have a foreign rather 
than an English character. The view 
shows the nave with the area under the 
central tower. There is a stone rood 
loft, and a pulpit of the same material, 
the stairs to which are however too ob- 
trusive: such objects in ancient designs 
were either concealed or closely attached to 
a pillar. The open seats instead of pews 
are pleasing featuresina church restoration. 

1222. An Interior view of Stone Church, 
in thepalmy days of the fourteenthcentury. 
A. Smith. This is an ideal restoration of 
this very beautiful church to its original 
character. There is a rood-screen and a 
lofty arched roof of timber added ; the latter 
in lieu of the present unsightly covering, 
which was set up after the destruction of 
the old roof by fire, in the reign of Charles 
I. The wall above the chancel arch and 
the side walls are enriched with painting in 
the ancient style. The chancel does not 
appear to have received any restorations. 
It would be pleasing to see this truly beau- 
tiful portion of the church restored to its 
pristine beauty. 

In Domestic Architecture there are some 
specimens worthy of attention. It would 
be pleasing to see a more general revival 
of our ancient styles, which possess every 
capability to admit of the engrafting upon 
the ancient styles all the improvements 
which modern taste and convenience re- 
quire. We notice the principal designs 
in this class. 

1252. South-east view of the Hall and 
Library now being erected for the Hon. 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn. P. Hardwicke, 
R.A. A red brick building in the style 
of Hampton Court, the principal portion 
being a spacious hall, at the extremity 
of which is the library ; the whole forming 
a very pleasing group of a real old Eng- 
lish character. It is to be hoped this is 
but the commencement of a restoration of 
this ancient inn to its original character, 
and that one of its — will be the re- 
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moval of that cold and formal pile called 
Stone Buildings. 

1262. View of Chambers now erecting 
Sor the worshipful Society of Staple’s Inn. 
Wiyg and Pownall. Designed in the Eli- 
zabethan style, but completely injured 
by the use of white instead of red brick. 

1167. Howberry, the seat of W. 8. 
Blackstone, Esq. M.P. now being erected. 
J. H. Hakewill. A square house on a 
terrace, in the Tudor style of architecture, 
of red brick with stone dressings. A good 
example of an old English dwelling, but 
the elevation wants a centre, at least in the 
principal front. 

1210. Norton Court, Somerset, re- 
cently erected for C. Noel Welman, Esq. 
H. Roberts. A plain stone edifice in the 
Tudor style, with a terrace, not enriched 
so highly as modern designs generally are. 
The design is very respectable. 

1223. An Asylum for Aged and In- 
firm Journeymen Tailors, part of which 
has been lately erected at Haverstock Hill. 
T. Meyer. A very fair design fora set of 
alms-houses in the ancient style; it is 
built with red brick and stone dressings, 
and in the Tudor style of architecture. 

In other styles, if we except the new poor 
house, Carlow, ‘which assumes the ap- 
pearance of an Italian villa, we have only 
to notice, 

1233. The intended new frontage of 
Freeman’s Court, City. F Anson, Jun. This 
will form one side of the street or avenue 
at the eastern end of the Royal Ex- 
change. It is a lofty elevation of red 
brick, with stone dressings, in the taste of 
the old buildings in the city, of the school 
of Wren, and preseats an appearance far 
more respectable than the stuccoed 
fronts, which are now so common. In 
the distance is seen a square church 
tower of Italian design, which we pre- 
sume is a mere idea of the artist, and not 
a substitute for the destroyed tower of 
the devoted church of St. Be’net Fink. 

The last design we shall notice is one 
which, for its boldness and originality, de- 
serves great attention: 

1238. A Monumental Design erected 
in Cornwall. S.C. Fripp. It represents 
a granite cross of large dimensions, and of 
considerable altitude. The design is simple 
and very appropriate to the sceaery of the 
country where it is placed. The height 
of this monument must give to it an im- 
portant appearance, and render it a strik- 
ing object in the scenery of the neigh- 
bourhood. 


NEW PICTURES AT BERLIN. 
Professor Waagen has made a stay of 
14 months in Italy to collect some pic- 
tures which have recently arrived at Ber- 


lin. Among hem are, a portrait of the 
Admiral Maura, bearing date 1557, and 
two other little subjects by Titian; an 
allegorical picture by Giorgione, repre- 
senting War and Peace; and a complete 
series of large subjects by Paul Veronese. 
These last decorated the banqueting-hall 
of the Exchange which the Germans for- 
merly possessed at Venice. The four 
principal are Jupiter giving to Germany the 
Empre of the World; Time the Conqueror 
of Idolatry comfirming the Triumph of Re- 
ligion; Mars and Minerva considered as 
symbolical of the Bravery and Warlike 
Spirit of the Germans ; Apollo and Juno 
honouring the Fine Arts of Germany. 
These pictures possess an importance and 
value peculiar to Germany. By Tinto- 
retto there are two religious subjects, and 
a picture which rivalled those of Veronese 
in the banqueting-hall— Diana surrounded 
by the Hours commencing her course in 
the Heavens. M. Waagen has succeeded 
in accomplishing the safe removal, on new 
canvasses, of six frescoes, painted by 
Bernardino Luini in the years 1521 and 
1522, in the convent of Santa Corona, at 
Milan. A picture by Sebastian del Piombo 
also merits particular notice. It had been 
ordered by a cardinal of the Neapolitan 
family of the Princes of Gesso, Dukes of 
Cellimare. It represents the dead Christ, 
Joseph of Arimathea, and the Magdalen ; 
the figures are half-length, of colossal 
size, and appear to have been executed 
from a design of Michael Angelo. 

M. Waagen has also brought over several 
Spanish pictures, a portrait of the Cardinal 
Prince Ferdinand, brother of Philip IV. 
by Velasquez, a portrait of a female, and 
a Magdalen, by Murillo. This work isin 
the last manner of the master, when he 
was inspired by the works of Guido Reni. 

The collection of M. Waagen is also 
rich in sculpture. Venice, which for so 
long a time kept up a close and frequent 
intercourse with the east, has furnished 
some remarkable specimens belonging to 


the Greek school ; among others a Scene . 


of Bacchanalian Inspiration, a bas-relief 
serving as a supporter toatripod. Also 
the Victory, a celebrated statue in bronze 
gilded, four feet high, and, as the inscrip- 
tion indicates, of about the time of Mar- 
cus Aurelius. These antiquies, notwith- 
standing their merits, are inferior to a 
group by Antonio Begarrelli, of Modena, 
Christ on the Cross surrounded by Angels. 
It is well known that this sculptor had a 
great ascendancy over the mind of Cor- 
reggio ; and indeed the statues now under 
notice possess that delicacy of form, that 
graceful suavity, which distinguish the 
works of the Modenese painter. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
History and Biography. 


History of the War in Affghanistan, 
including a General Sketch of the Policy 
and the various Circumstances which in- 
duced the British Government to interfere 
in the Affairs of Affghanistan. From the 
Journal and Letters of an Officer high in 
Rank, many years in the Indian Army. 
Edited by C. Nasu, Esq. Crown 8vo. 
128. 

Personal Observations on Sindh, the 
Manners and Customs of its Inhabitants, 
and its Productive Capabilities: with a 
Sketch of its History, a Narrative of 
Recent Events, and an Account of the 
Connection of the British Government 
with that Country to the present Period. 
By T. Postans, M.R.A.S. Bt. Captain 
Bombay Army. 8vo. 18s. 

Empire of the Czar; or, Observations 
on the Social, Political, and Religious 
State and Prospects of Russia, made 
during a Journey through that Empire. 
By the Marquis pe Custine. Trans- 
lated from the French. 3 vols. crown 
8vo. 31s. 6d. 

The Bible in Spain ; or, the Journeys, 
Adventures, and Imprisonments of an 
Englishman, in an Attempt to circulate 
the Scriptures in the Peninsula. By 
Georce Borrow, Author of ‘ The 
Gypsies of Spain.’’ 4th edition. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 278. 

Geographical Questions and Exercises 
blended with Historical and Biographical 
Information; and an Appendix contain- 
ing Questions on Astronomy. By 
RicHarp CHAMBERS, F.L.S. 18mo. 2s. 

The Life of Edward the Sixth; com- 
piled chiefly from his own Manuscripts, 
and from other Authentic Sources. By 
the Rev. R. W. Drspin, M.A. Minister 
of West Street Episcopal Chapel. 18mo. 
Is. 6d. 

Memoir of Hilmar Ernest Rauschen- 
busch, late Pastor of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church at Elberfield, Prussia. By 
the late Wilhelm Leipoldt, M.A. Pastor of 
the Evangelical Church at Unterbarmen, 
Prussia. Translated from the German 
by Ropert Francis WALKER, M.A. 
Curate of Purleigh. 5s. 

Memoir of the Life of the Right Hon. 
Charles Lord Sydenham, G.C.B. with a 
Narrative of his Administration in Canada. 
Edited by his Brother, G. Povutert 
Scrore, Esq. M.P. 8vo. 18s. 

Dictionary of Greek and Roman Bio- 
graphy and Mythology. Edited by W. 


W. Smiru, LL.D. Editor of the Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. 
8vo. 128. 

Life in the Ranks. By Serjeant-Major 
Taytor, Author of ‘‘ Scenes and Ad- 
ventures in Affghanistan.’’ Crown 8vo. 
10s, 6d. 


Politics and Statistics. 


The Packet Examined ; being a Reply 
to the Publications of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League. By Ruricina. Dedicated to 
the Productive Classes of the British 
Empire. 12mo. 6d. 

Agricultural, Geological, and Anti- 
quarian Journey; describing the Royal 
English Agricultural Show at Bristol; 
from thence through South Wales and 
South Ireland to the Show of the Royal 
Agricultural Improvement Society at Cork, 
July 1842; detailing Experiments with 
various Manures in South Wales. By 
an AMATEUR FARMER. 12mo. ls. 6d. 

The Social, Educational, and Religious 
State of the Manufacturing Districts ; 
with Statistical Returns of the means of 
Education and Religious Instruction in 
the Manufacturing Districts of York- 
shire, Lancashire, and Cheshire ; in Two 
Letters to the Right Hon. Sir Robert 
Peel, Bt. 

Treatise on Crimes and Misdemeanors. 
By Sir William Oldnall Russell, Knt. 
late Chief Justice of Bengal. Third Edi- 
tion, by Coartes SPRENGEL GREAVES, 
Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn. 2 vols. roy. 8vo. 
4l. 


The Crisis Unmasked, respectfully in- 
scribed to the British People. By Enzas 
M‘DonneELL, Esq. 8vo. Is. 

The Real Monster Evil of Ireland. By 
Aveustus G. STAPLETON, formerly Pri- 
vate Secretary to the Right Hon. George 
Canning. 8vo. 1s. 

Suggestions for checking the Repeal 
Agitation. Addressed to the Landlords 
of Ireland by one of themselves. 8vo. 1s. 

The Social, Educational, and Religious 
State of the Manufacturing Districts ; 
with Statistical Returns of the Means of 
Education and Religious Instruction in 
the Manufacturing Disiricts of Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, and Cheshire. By Epwarp 
Baines, Jun. 8vo. Qs. 6d. 

Remarks on the Importance of our 
Coast Fisheries, as the Means of In- 
creasing the amount of Food and Employ- 
ment for the Labouring Classes, and of 
Maintaining a Nursery for Seamen. By 
Vice-Admiral Sir J, Brenton, Bart, 
K.C.B. 8yo. 1s 
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Travels and Topography. 


The History of Old and New Sarum, 
or Salisbury. By R. Benson, Esq. M.A. 
and Henry Harcuer, Esq. being a 
continuation of the History of Modern 
Wilts, by Sir R. C. Hoare, Bart. 

A Campaign with the Christinos in 
1838 and 1839. By CHarusrs F. FynEs 
Cuinton. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Travels through the Alps of Savoy and 
other Parts of the Pennine Chain: with 
Observations on the Phenomena of 
Glaciers. By J. D. Forses, F.R.S. &c. 
Royal 8vo. 288. 

View of Cheltenham in its Past and 
Present State; being the 4th edition of 
the Stranger’s Guide, enlarged by the in- 
troduction of much additional informa- 
tion, and illustrated with numerous litho- 
graphs, maps, and wood engravings. By 
Henry Davies. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Cambrian Mirror, or North Wales 
Tourist, comprehending the History and 
Description of the Towns, Villages, &c. : 
with various. Routes. By Epwarp 
Parry. Also a Steam Packet Com- 
panion from Liverpool to the Menai 
Bridge. 18mo. 3s. 

Hand-book for Visitors to the Kensal 
Green Cemetery. By Beng. Crank. 
18mo. Is. 

The Yarmouth Hand-book; or, Vi- 
sitor’s Guide through the Town. Sq. 
32mo. Is. 

Eighteen Views of the Giant’s Cause- 
way. Ils. 

Fexuix Summerty’s Day’s Excursion 
out of London, to Erith, Rochester, and 
Cobham, in Kent. 2s. 6d. 

Tales and Legends of the Isle of Wight ; 
with the Adventures of the Author in 
search of them. By ABRAHAM ELDER, 
Esq. 


Novels, Tales, Poetry, &c. 


The Pageant ; or, Pleasure andits Price : 
a Tale for the Upper Ranks of Society. 
By Francis E. Paget, M.A. Rector 
of Elford. 4s. 6d. 

The Simple Cobbler of Aggawam, in 
America. By the Rev. NATHANIEL 
Warp. Edited by David Pulsifer. 12mo. 


As. 

The Smugglers: a Chronicle of the 
Coast Guard. By Francis Hiceinson, 
Esq. Lieut. Royal Navy, &c. Vol. I. 
8vo. 7s. 

The Guardian: a Dramatic Poem. B 
Mrs. Leckie, Authoress of ‘ The Village 
School,” &c. 12mo. 1s. Gd. 


The Farmer’s Daughter: a Tale. By 
Mrs. Cameron. 3s. Gd. 

The Patriarch: or, Oral Tradition. In 
Two Books, and other Poems, By the 
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Rev. Ricuarp Gascoyne, M.A. Mick- 

leton, Gloucestershire. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Barnabys in America; or, Ad- 

ventures of the Widdow Wedded. By 

Mrs. Tro.uore, Author of ‘‘ The Widow 

Barnaby,” &c. 3 Vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
Divinity. 

Christian Retirement; or, Spiritual 
Exercises of the Heart. By the Author 
of ‘‘ Christian Experience as displayed in 
the Life and Writings of St. Paul.”” 12mo. 
6s. 6d. 

Cottager’s Guide to the New Testa- 
ment; that is, the Life and Doctrine of 
our Lord Jesus Christ plainly set forth. 
By the Rev. Arex. Datias, A.M. 
Rector of Wonston, Hants. Vol. 5.12mo. 
3s. 6d. 

The Book of the Church. By Ricu. 
Fietp, D.D. Dean of Gloucester. New 
edition, with Notes and References. By 
Rev. J. S. Brewer, M.A. of Queen’s 
Coll. Oxf. Vol. 1. 8vo. 15s. 

Enquiry into the Constitution, Disci- 
pline, Unity, and Worship, of the Primi- 
tive Church that flourished within the 
first 300 years after Christ. By Lord 
Peter Kina. In two parts. Part 1, 
with Remarks, and an Appendix, the 
whole comprising an abridgment of an 
original draught of the Primitive Church, 
in answer to the above-mentioned dis- 
course. By a Clergyman of the Church 
of England. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Treatise on Hades, or the Place of 
Departed Spirits. By Rev. R. Govert, 
jun. M.A. Fellow of Worcester College, 
Oxf. and Curate of St. Stephen’s, Nor- 
wich. 1s. 6d. 

The Cloud of Witnesses; a Series of 
Discourses on Hebrews, chaps. xi. and xii. 
By the Rev. James S. M. ANDERSON, 
M.A. Chaplain to the Queen. Vol. 2, 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Real Union of all the People of Christ ; 
a Sermon preached at Gray’s-Inn-Lane 
Chapel, on May 11, 1843, in behalf of 
the Foreign Aid Society. By the Rev. 
E. Bickerstets. 8vo. 6d. 

The Remembrance of the Righteous ; 
a Sermon preached at Trinity Church, 
Sloane Street, July 23rd, 1843: a funeral 
sermon on Rev. Henry Blunt, formerly 
Rector of Upper Chelsea. By his suc- 
cessor ue Rey. RicHaxp BurGess, 
B.D. 8vo. 1s. 

Christian Life ; its Hopes, its Fears, 
and its Close. Sermons preached mostly 
in the Chapel of Rugby School. By the 
late T. ARNoLD, D.D. Head Master of 
Rugby. 8vo. 12s. 

Conciones Academice. Ten Sermons 
preached before the University of Cam- 
ridge by Jos. W. Buiaxestey, M.A, 
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Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College. 8vo. 
6s. Gd. 

Israel delivered out of Egypt; being 
Plain Remarks on the First Fifteen Chap- 
ters of the Book of Exodus, in a Series of 
Sermons. By Rev. W. J. Trower, 
M.A. Rector of Whiston. 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Mutual Forbearance recommended in 
things indifferent : a Sermon preached at 
the Consecration of the Church of St. 
John Baptist, at Hawarden, on July 22, 
1843. By W. F. Hoox, D.D. Vicar of 
Leeds. 12mo. 6d. 

Parochial Sermons. By Rev. F. E. 
GretTon, Curate of Tickencote, and 
Head Master of Stamford Grammar 
School. 8vo. 6s. 

The Book of Bible Geography. By 
C. Baxer, Author of ‘‘The Book of 
Bible Characters.’ 1s. 6d. 

Pastoral Recollections addressed to his 
Parishioners at the Close of his Ministra- 
tions in the Establishment. To which is 
added, a Discourse preached before the 
first General Assembly of the Protesting 
Church of Scotland. By the Rev. Jonn 
A. WALLACE. 3s. 

A Charge to the Clergy of Dublin and 
Glandelagh, delivered in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, June 1843. By Ricuarp 
Wuate ty, D.D. Archbishop of Dublin. 
Is. 

Popular Companion to the Study of 
the Holy Scriptures. By the Rev. James 
CoGHLAN, M.A. Incumbent of the Church 
of St. James the Less, Bethnal Green. 
8vo. Ils. 

Heironymian Hebrew; or a Grammar 
of the Sacred Language, on the System 
disclosed by the Writings of Saint Je- 
rome. By Wi1LL1AM Beeston. 8vo. 5s. 

Uniformity in Teaching ; a Charge de- 
livered at the Ordinary Visitation of the 
Archdeaconry of Oxford. By the Vene- 
rable Cuarites Carr Cierke, B.D. 
Archdeacon of Oxford, in July 1843. 
8vo. Ils. 

Laudes Diurne: the Psalter and Can- 
ticles in the Morning and Evening Ser- 
vices of the Church of England, set and 
pointed to the Gregorian Tones, accord- 
ing to Novello’s Arrangement. By 
Ricuarp RepuHEAD, Organist of Mar- 
garet Chapel, St. Marylebone. With a 
Preface on Antiphonal Chanting, by the 
Rev. Frederick Oakeley, M.A. Minister 
of Margaret Chapel. 18mo. 4s. 

The Canticles in the Morning and 
Evening Service of the Church of Eng- 
land, set and pointed to the Gregorian 
Tones, according to Novello’s Arrange- 
ment. By RicHarp RepHEAD, Organ- 
ist of Margaret Chapel, St. Marylebone. 
24mo. bs 

The Etymglogy and Prophetic Charac~ 
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ter of the Proper Names found in the Old 
Testament, being a key to the Masoretic 
Punctuation of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
By Wit11aM BEEsTon. 8vo. 5s. 

Speculum Ecclesie Anglicane; or, 
some Account of the Principles and Re- 
sults of the Reformation of the Church of 
England. By Jonn Hartitanp Wor- 
GAN, M.A. Curate of Cathorpe, Leices- 
tershire. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 


Medicine. 


Scarlatina, and its Treatment on Ho- 
meeopathic Principles. By J. Betivo- 
MINI, M.D. &vo. Is. 

Observations on Idiopathic Dysentery 
as it occurs in Europeans, in Bengal par- 
ticularly, in reference to the Anatomy of 
that Disease. By Wa.ter RALEIGH, 
Surgeon of the Native Hospital. 8vo. 5s. 

Pulmonary Consumption successfully 
treated with Naphtha. By Joun Hast- 
1nGs, M.D. Senior Physician to the Blen- 
heim Street Free Dispensary. 8vo. 5s. 

Advice to Wives on the Management 
of themselves during the periods of Preg- 
nancy, Labour, and Suckling. By Pye 
H. Cuavasse, M.R.C.S. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

Advice to Mothers on the Management 
of their Offspring during the periods of 
Infancy, Childhood, and Youth. By Pye 
H. Cuavasse, M.R.C.S. @vo. 3s. 6d. 

Lectures on the Comparative Anatomy 
and Physiology of the Invertebrate Ani- 
mals, delivered at the Royal College of 
Physicians in 1843. By R. Owen, 
F.R.S. From Notes taken by W. W. 
Cooper, and revised by Professor Owen, 
8vo. 14s. 

Quarterly Journal of Cerebral Physio- 
logy and Mesmerism, and their Applica- 
tion to Human Welfare in Health and 
Disease. No. 2. 8vo. Qs. 6d. 

Practical Manual of Animal Magnet- 
ism; containing an Exposition of the 
Methods employed in producing Magnetic 
Phenomena; with its Application to the 
Treatment and Cure of Diseases. By 
AupHonse Teste, M.D. _ Translated 
from the Second Edition, by D. Spillan, 
M.D. A.M. 6s. 

Cataract, and its Treatment ; compris- 
ing an Easy Mode of dividing the Cornea 
for its Extraction. By Joun Scort, Se- 
nior Surgeon to the Royal London Oph. 
thalmic Hospital. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 


Science and Arts. 


The Inventor’s Manual: a Familiar and 
Practical Treatise of the Law of Patents 
for Inventions. By J. Towne Danson 
and G. DryspaLe Dempsey. 8vo. 5s, 

Popular Cyclopzdia of Natural Science, 
Part V.—Animal Physiology, Part I. By 
W.&. Canrenter, M.D, Crown 8vo. 5¢, 
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Textrinum Antiquarum: an Account 
of the Art of Weaving among the An- 
cients. Part I. On the Raw Materials 
used for Weaving : with an Appendix on 
the Period of Invention of Linen Paper ; 
on Felting ; on Netting; on Pliny’s Na- 
tural History; on the Onamasticon of 
Julius Pollux. By James Yares, Fel- 
low of the Royal Linnzan and Geological 
Societies. 8vo. 24s. 

Alphabets, Numerals, and Devices of 
the Middle Ages. By Henry Suaw, 
F.S.A. No. 1, royal 8vo. 3 plates. 2s. 6d. 

On Whirlwind Storms: with Replies to 
the Objections and Strictures of Dr. 
Hare. By W.C. Reprietp. B8vo. 6s. 

Report upon the Phenomena of Clair- 
voyance, or Lucid Somnambulism (from 
Personal Observation): with Additional 
Remarks. By Epwin Lez, Esq. An 
Appendix to the Third Edition of Animal 
Magnetism. 12mo. Is. 

The Art of Land Surveying, explained 
by Short and Easy Rules: particularly 
adapted for the use of Schools, and so 
arranged as to be also useful to Farmers, 
Stewards, and others. By Joun QuEsTeED, 
Surveyor, Maidstone. 12mo. 3s. 

The Implements of Agriculture. By J. 
ALLEN Ransome. Royal 8vo. 9s, 


Natural History. 


The Animal Kingdom, considered Ana- 
tomically, Physically, and Philosophically. 
By Emanuel Swedenborg. Translated from 
the Latin, by J. I. G. Wiixinson. 
Part I.—The Viscera of the Abdomen, or 
the Organs of the Inferior Regions. 8vo. 
16s. 6d. 

History of the Fishes of Madeira. By 
RicHarp Tuomas Lowe, British Chap- 
lain. With original Figures from Nature 
of all the Species, by the Hon. C. E. C. 
Norton and M. Youne. No. I. royal 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Insect World; or, a brief Outline 
of the Classification, Structure, and Eco- 
nomy of Insects. 5s. 

Geology and Geologists; or, Visions of 
Philosophers of the Nineteenth Century. 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Goodness of Di- 
vine Providence.” 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Sketches of Nature; comprising Views 
of Zoology, Botany, and Geology, illus- 
trated by Original Poetry. By Jane Lu- 
CRETIA Guinness, Author of ‘‘ Sacred 
Portraiture’’ and other poems. Cloth. 6s. 

Account of the Museum of Economical 
Geology and Mining Records Office es- 
tablished by Government in the depart- 
ment of Her Majesty’s Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests, under the direction 
of Sir Henry De La Beche, F.R.S., &c. 
By T. Sopwirn, F.G.S. &c. 12mo. ls. 

Catalogue of British Fossils ; compris« 





ing all the Genera and Species hitherto 
Described, with References to their Geo- 
logical Distribution, and to the Localities 
in which they have beenfound. By Joun 
Morris. 6vo. 10s. 


Botany. 


The Botany of the Malvern Hills, in 
the Counties of Worcester, Hereford, and 
Gloucester, with the precise Stations of 
the rarer Plants, and Introductory Ob- 
servations on the general Features, Geo- 
logy, and Natural History of the District. 
By Epvwin Less, F.L.S. 2s. 6d. 

Icones Plantarum; or, Figures, with 
brief Descriptive Characters, and Remarks 
of new or rare Plants selected from the 
Author’s Herbarium. By Sir W. J. 
Hooker, Vice-President of the Linnzean 
Society, and Director of the Royal Bo- 
tanical Gardens, Kew. Vol. Il. New 
Series—Vol. VI. of the entire work. 100 
plates and 100 sheets of letterpress. 28s. 


- Literature and Language. 


Todtenkriinze of J. Ch. F. Von Zedlitz ; 
and other Poems. By Lavinia Dick. 
8vo. 58. 

Correspondence of John, Fourth Duke 
of Bedford ; selected from the Originals 
at Woburn Abbey. With an Introduction 
by Lord John Russell. Vol. II. 8vo. 158. 

Selections from the Writings of the late 
J. Sidney Taylor, A.M. Barrister-at-Law ; 
with a brief Sketch of his Life. 8vo. 12s. 

Early Years and Late Reflections. By 
CiementT Cartyon, M.D. late Fellow 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 2 vols. 
8vo. 8s. 

The Philosophy of Training ; with Sug- 
gestions on the Necessity of Normal 
Schools for Teachers of the Wealthier 
Classes, and Strictures on the prevailing 
Mode of Teaching Languages. By A. R. 
Craic. 2s. 6d. 


Genealogy. 


Genealogy simplified, and applied to 
the Illustrations of British History : with 
a Description of the Changes which have 
taken place in the Armorial Bearings of 
the Sovereigns of England. By Arcui- 
BALD BARRINGTON, M.D. 12mo. 3s. 


Law. 


Treatise on Proceedings in Equity, by 
way of Supplement and Revivor; with an 
Appendix of Precedents. By GrorcE 
Towry Waite, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 1922. 

Collection of Statutes of General Use 
relating to the Poor Law: with Notes, 
Abstracts, and a General Index. By 
Witu1amM Goipen Lumiry, Esq. of the 
Middle Temple, 12mo, 7s, 
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In the Press. 


Monasticon Dioecesis Exoniensis. By 
the Rev. Gzorce OLIver. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

Her Majesty’s Government have just 
sanctioned some important changes in the 
regulations for matriculation and the B.A. 
degree in the University of London, of- 
ficial notice of which has been given to 
colleges in connection with the Univer- 
sity. Consequently, at future matricula- 
tion examinations, candidates will be ap- 
proved if they show a competent know- 
ledge in classics, mathematics, and natu- 
ral philosophy or chemistry. And, at 
future B.A. examinations, candidates will 
be approved if they show a competent 
knowledge in mathematics and natural 
philosophy, animal physiology, classics, 
and logic, and moral philosophy. It is 
further stated that several of the English 
bishops have expressed their willingness 
to ordain candidates for holy orders who 
are graduates of the University of London. 
It is not perhaps generally known that by 
an express Act of Parliament (1 Vic. cap. 
56) two years in his clerkship to a soli- 
citor are saved by the B.A. or B.L. of 
this University. And it may now be 
added that the benchers of Lincoln’s-inn 
have appointed a committee to consider 
the subject of placing the degrees of the 
University of London on the same foot- 
ing as relates to admission to the bar as 
those of Oxford and Cambridge. 





DINNER AND PRESENTATION OF A MEDAL 
TO SIR BENJAMIN BRODIE. 

This dinner, given to Sir B. Brodie by 
the subscribers to a medal struck in his 
honour, on the occasion of resigning the 
office of surgeon to St. George’s Hospital, 
took place Aug. 4, at Willis’s Rooms, 
King Street, St. James’s, and was at- 
tended by a very numerous assemblage 
of the medical and surgical profession, 
among whom were Drs. Chambers, Hol- 
land, Seymour, Sutherland, Hawkins, 
Locock, Roots, &c. &c. and Messrs. 
Keate, Stanley, Green, Bransby Cooper, 
Travers, Babington, Blagden, Stone, 
Liston, Mr. Charles Hawkins, &c. &c. 
Sir Charles Clarke presided, and delivered 
a highly eulogistic address to Sir B. 
Brodie, which must have been the more 
flattering to that gentleman, coming from 
so high a quarter. The health of Sir B. 
Brodie, Sir Chas. Clarke, Mr. Travers, Mr. 
Fuller, and Mr. Chas. Hawkins (the two 
latter gentlemen being the chairman and 
the honorary secretary to the committee) 
were then drank, and the company sepa- 
rated, 

The medal, which is a most superb 
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specimen of the art of die-sinking, is 
by Mr. Wyon, of the Royal Mint, 
and was handed round the tables for 
inspection. On the obverse it bears 
the bust of Sir Benjamin Brodie, and 
on the reverse a female figure emble- 
matical of the genius of medical science, 
who appears kneeling to trim the Hygeian 
lamp. Over the design is the following 
motto from Lucretius :— 


‘* E tenebris tantis tam clarum extollere 
lumen qui potuisti,” 
and in the exergue is expressed the gratu- 
lations of the donors :— 
*¢ Consocii et discipuli gratulantes.’’ 





MARLBOROUGH CORRESPONDENCE, 

In a house in the town of Woodstock 
there had been lying for many years 18 
boxes, supposed to contain deeds and 
papers appertaining to the Marlborough 
estates, whose dust nobody had ever 
thought of disturbing. These boxes have 
been lately opened and examined, and they 
have been found to contain the whole of 
the correspondence and despatches of the 
great Duke of Marlborough during the 
eventful period of the war of succession. 
A large portion of them, the letters to 
Prince Eugene and all the foreign sove- 
reigns, princes, and generals, are in the 
French language. They form a collection 
very much resembling the compilation of 
Colonel Gurwood, and the partial ex- 
amination which there has been time to 
bestow, has been just enough to prove 
the very great interest of the matter they 
contain. 

PARIS ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 

July 10. On the extent of insanity in 
France, by M. Moreau de Jonnés. The 
author states the number of insane per- 
sons in France to be 18,350. In every 
1,000 there are on an average 221 idiots 
and 112 epileptic persons. The annual 
mortality is great, being from 9 to 10 per 
cent. M. Moreau de Jonnés states, that 
instead of its being found that moral 
causes have a great preponderance in 
cases of insanity, it appears that of every 
ten cases, on an average, the loss of rea- 
son in seven proceeds from physical 
causes, and moral causes only operate on 
three. Taking the returns of M. Moreau 
de Jonnés as correct, they show that the 
number of insane persons in France is 
considerably less than has hitherto been 
supposed.—A_ letter was received from 
Mr. Bowring, written at Guadalupe y 
Calvo, in Mexico, and dated Feb. 28. It 
gives an account of his observations of 
the comet. Mr. Bowring mentions that 
whilst in many parts of the world the ap- 
pearance of a comet spreads consterna- 
tion, under the belief that it is the pre- 
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cursor of calamity, in Mexico it is hailed 
as the harbinger of good fortune, and an- 
nouncing the approaching discovery of a 
new and very productive mine of gold or 
silver. It is said in Mexico, of the comet 
of 1811, that it came expressly for the 
discovery of the mine of Refugio ; that 
the comet of 1818 brought about the dis- 
covery of the bed of native silver of Mo- 
relas ; and that of 1835 the discovery of 
the mines of Guadalupe y Calvo, situated 
in the midst of a desert, which has now a 
town of five or six thousand inhabitants. 





THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA. 

Ata meeting of the Academy of Sci- 
ences at Paris, on Wednesday, M. Arago 
made a communication of the steps that 
have been taken towards the great work 
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of the cutting through the Isthmus of 
Panama, which has been so long talked 
of, but which many persons have regarded 
as chimerical. According to this commu- 
nication, a contract has been entered 
into by Messrs. Baring and Co. of Lon- 
don with the Republic of New Granada, 
in virtue of which the Republic is to cede 
to them the line required for the pro- 
jected canal, with 80,090 acres of land 
on the two banks, and 400,000 acres in 
the interior of the country. Messrs. 
Baring and Co. had, it is said, in the first 
instance, fixed the amount of toll for the 
navigation of the canal at the exorbitant 
price of 18f. per ton, but they have re- 
duced it to #f. The work, upon which 
from 4,000 to 5,000 men are to be en- 
gaged, is to be completed in 5 years, 





ARCHITECTURE. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHI- 
TECTS. 

April 24. The ordinary meeting of the 
Institute was held, Mr. H. Kendall in the 
chair. 

A paper was read by Mr. James 
Thompson on the national advantages to 
be derived by giving encouragement to 
fresco painting: the chief amongst which, 
according to the writer, was, that insomuch 
as gilded framework was unnecessary for 
fresco paintings by reason of their power 
of reflecting light, all the gold and silver 
at present wasted in gilding for decoration 
would be saved to the nation. 

May 1. The annual general meeting 
was held for the election of officers for 
the year ensuing, on which occasion Mr. 
Fowler, who has discharged the duties of 
Honorary Secretary for several years, re- 
signed his office. Thanks were voted to 
Mr. Fowler for his zealous services. 

May 8. A special meeting was held to 
consider the following proposition: ‘* That 
the modern practice of submitting designs 
in any competitions for preference, with- 
out specific promise of certain payment 
to each and every competitor, operates 
injuriously upon architecture, and upon 
the interests and character of the pro- 
fession.’”? In consequence however of the 
small number of members present, oc- 
casioned by the unfavourable state of the 
weather, the meeting was adjourned to 
Monday, Dec. 11. ‘ 

May 15. Mr. Angell in the chair. 

Mr. I’Anson described the chapel of 
St. Matthias at Cobern, on the Moselle. 
Professor Hosking then illustrated and 
explained his proposal to improve the de- 
sign of arched bridges, by the introduction 
of a transverse arch, groined into the 
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longitudinal arch or series of arches; and 
shewed the effect of this and of other 
suggestions he has made for the improve- 
ment of bridges, in a design for remodel- 
ling Westminster Bridge.* 

Mr. Bellamy objected to the proposal, 
on the ground that it would interfere with 
the stability of the bridge,—not merely 
equipoise, but concussion had to be pro- 
vided for. 

May 29. The Marquis of Northampton 
in the chair. 

A paper was read by the Rev. Rich- 
ard Burgess, ‘‘On the aqueducts and 
walls of ancient Rome,’’ wherein the 
author took occasion to shew very elo- 
quently the necessity not more for con- 
sidering utility in works of taste, than for 
exercising taste in works of utility. 

Mr. George Godwin drew the attention 
of the meeting to the proposed demolition, 
against which we have already protested, 
of the only considerable portion now re- 
maining of the ancient city wall; and, at 
the request of some members of the 
Society of Antiquaries, urged the insti- 
tute to lend their aid in inducing its pre. 
servation. As Mr. Godwin truly ob- 
served, monuments of this description be- 
come historical evidences, nationally im- 
portant, and are continually found to be 
of the greatest service when tracing those 
changes in our state and manners which 
time is constantly effecting. They are 
links in a chain which connects the pre- 
sent with the past—awakeners of senti- 
ment—silent teachers—and have never 
been destroyed without much after regret 





* Reported in Civil Engineer’s Journal, 
p- 211. 
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and condemnation. The proposed demo- 
lition of this interesting memorial of the 
early history of the city, he continued, 
affords another instance of the advantage 
that might result from the establishment 
of a public board for the preservation of 
our ancient monuments, similar to the 
Comité Historique des Arts et Munumens, 
of Paris, who when local requirements 
threatened the destruction of what in 
reality belongs to the whole nation, might 
interpose their authority, and prevent the 
contemplated injury. Lord Northampton 
expressed a hope that Mr. Godwin’s effort 
would be successful, and suggested that 
the council should communicate with the 
Society of Antiquaries, and present a 
joint memorial on the subject. 

We are glad to be able to state that this 
suggestion has been acted on, and that a 
memorial from the two societies has been 
forwarded to the proper quarter.* 

June 12. Mr. T. L. Donaldson in the 
chair, 

Mr. Severn offered some observations 
on the baths of ancient Rome, chiefly in 
a sanitary point of view. 

Mr. Britton then read a paper, and 
made remarks on the porches of Christian 
buildings ; and particularly on that fine 
and unique example attached to the south 
side of Malmsbury Abbey Church. This 
was illustrated by numerous drawings, 
and its singularity of design, its elaborate 
ornaments, and its general characteristics 
were fully described. Mr. Britton also 
illustrated and gave accounts of the 
splendid porch, on the north side of Red- 
cliffe Church, Bristol, and those of Salis- 
bury, Wells, Peterborough, Gloucester, 
Lincoln, and Hereford Cathedrals ; also 
Bishops-Cleeve, Cirencester, St. Mary’s 
at Bury, and several others. In appeal- 
ing to a large auditory of young architects, 
he urged them to study diligently and 
zealously the Christian architecture of 
England, as replete with countless beauties 
in design and detail, and full of interest 
for skill and science in construction. ‘He 
reprobated the practice of tamely and in- 
sipidly copying any work, and particularly 
the Grecian and Roman porticoes, and 
indiscriminately applying or misapplying 
them to any species of building and every 
peculiarity of site. In conclusion Mr. 
Britton made a brief but interesting re- 
view of the alteration which has taken 
place in public opinion on the subject of 
gothic architecture, and the improvement 





* We are happy to refer our readers to 
a paragraph in the next page, containing a 
brief statement of the success of the me- 
morial. 
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apparent in architectural books, since he 
first commenced his useful career. 

June 26. Mr. J. Scoles in the chair. 

Mr. C. H. Smith laid before the meeting 
‘* Observations on the circumstances that 
influence the precipitation or condensation 
of moisture on the surfaces of walls.” 
Mr. E. Hall then read a paper “‘ On 
propriety of style, particularly with 
reference to the modern adaptation of 
Gothic architecture ;’’ the object of which 
was to prove that pointed architecture was 
the only style suited for ecclesiastical 
structures in England of every faith; and 
that whatever objections might be brought 
against the former practice of the Gothic 
architects, these were removed by modern 
invention and skill, and therefore could 
have no force against its adaptation in 
the present day. 

July 10. Mr. W. Hamiltonin the chair. 

Mr. Edward Chamberlain’s essay, in 
reply to the question, ‘‘ Are synchronism 
and uniformity of style essential to beauty 
and propriety in architecture,’’ (and to 
which the Institute medal was awarded 
April 3,) was read. In pointing out the 
evil of continually copying and reprodu- 
cing, the writer asked, If our forefathers 
had tasted the cup of Grecian excellence, 
what would they have done? Nothing. 
Fortunately however, they were thrown 
into a happier time, and they had pro- 
duced a style of architecture of their own. 
Mr. Hamilton was of opinion we should 
not be afraid of imitation. 

July 24. Closingmeeting ofthe session, 
Mr. W. Tite, V.P. in the chair. 

Mr. Maugham explained Mr. Payne’s 
patent process for preserving wood, and 
exhibited the process. The combinations 
are insoluble, and are mostly of such 
trifling cost as scarcely to be appreciable 
as articles of expense where the work is 
considerable. The process was described 
as rendering the wood thoroughly anti- 
dry-rot, uninflammable, and causing wood 
of inferior quality to be equal in point of 
strength and durability to the hardest and 
best descriptions. 

A paper was read by Professor Donald- 
son, V.P. on the arrangement of the 
fronts of houses in some Belgian towns, 
from the 12th to the 17th centuries, and 
illustrated by numerous sketches taken 
by the author. 

This being the closing meeting, the 
chairman addressed the members on the 
successful result of their labours during 
the past session. Many papers of great 
interest had been read at the meet- 
ings, and various committees had been 
engaged in the consideration of topics 
of an important nature, connected both 
with the practice of — in general, 
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and the interests of the Institute. We 
cannot avoid remarking, however, that by 
the elder members of the profession few 

have been contributed. They 
would doubtless plead their engagements 
in excuse: but we would humbly suggest 
that, having the interest of the Institute at 
heart, they should consider it a duty 
occasionally to communicate to their 
younger colleagues the result of their 
more extensive experience. 

The Vice-President alluded to the in- 
creased attention given to the study of 
Gothic Architecture, of which he professed 
himself a warm admirer, but at the same 
time cautioned the junior members from de- 
voting their exclusive attention to subjects 
which had been so strongly advocated by 
some writers of the present day, to the 
total neglect of the classical styles of 
Greece and Italy. 





OLD LONDON WALL. 

Inconsequence of Mr. G. Godwin’s re- 
presentation to the Institute of Architects, 
a joint memorial from that body and the 
Society of Antiquaries was presented to 
the Committee of the Society for Promot- 
ing the Building of Churches in the Me- 
tropolis, setting forth the importance of 
the old wall, ‘as illustrative of the skill 
of our forefathers, and of the boundaries 
of the City of London in the earliest pe- 
riods,’’ and praying that arrangements 
might be made to preserve it. We are 
glad to say this step has had the desired 
effect: the memoralists have been in- 
formed by the secretary of the Society 
that the architect has been instructed to 
reearrange his plan for the proposed 
church, so as TO PRESERVE THE ENTIRE 
WALL. 





New. CuHvuRCHES. 
(Continued from p. 189.) 

Sr. Paul’s Chapel, Penzance, opened 
for divine service on Easter Tuesday, 
owes its existence to the piety and muni- 
ficence of the Rev. Henry Batten. It is 
built in the later English style of archi- 
tecture which prevailed in the 13th cen- 
tury; and is 60 feet in length, 22 in 
breadth, and 60 in height to the top of the 
western cross. The extreme breadth 
from transept to transept is 46 feet. The 
height of the side walls is 23 feet, and 
those of the gable-ends 43 feet; thus 
making the gables nearly equilateral tri- 
angles. The walls are of the best granite 
rubble, finely pointed; the door and 
window jambs, buttresses, string courses, 
coping, and bell-turret being of the best 
granite ashler. The door-way at the 
western front is composed of two orders, 
that is, an impost of two columns, placed 


in hollows, supporting the arch mould- 

ings, which consist of three rounds, with 

a fillet on the outer one. The door, which 

is very massy, is of English oak, studded 

with nails, and supported by heavy orna- 

mental hinges. The western windows are, 

as are the eastern, triplets. The former 
are filled wich stained glass, executed by 

Willement: they contain figures of Moses, 

Aaron, the four greater prophets, and St. 

John the Baptist, all under rich canopies. 

The bell-turret, which is surmounted by 

an ornamental cross, is taken in most of 
its details, with the exception of the cross, 

from the church of St. Nicholas, Glaston- 

bury. The windows at the sides of the 
building are filled with ornamented glaz- 
ing, consisting of large quarries contain- 
ing four circles placed crucial ways, 

hence showing forth eternity and the 
cross. The windows in the transept 
gable-ends are 23 feet in height by 3 in 
width, being in their proportions similar 
to the large windows in the continental 
churches, though there are examples of 
the same kind of window in this country. 
The interior of the building is carefully 
finished, and contains much decoration. 
The floor is a fine specimen of granite 
pavement, in squares. The seating re- 
sembles that of the Church of Stanton 
Harcourt, in Oxfordshire, from which it 
has been chiefly taken. The benches are 
divided into compartments by arms, 
whereby they have the appearance and 
utility of stalls. This arrangement not 
only economises room, but also admits of 
the appropriation of single seats without 
the adoption of the pew system. The 
fronts of the seats are of carved oak, the 
finials being cut to resemble flewrs-de-lis. 
The choir contains oak stalls for the 
choristers. The approach to the chancel 
is by three bold and well-executed granite 
steps. On the second step rests the 
pulpit, hewn out of a single block of 
granite of 10 tons: it was designed from 
that of St. Peter’s, Oxford; the promi- 
nent mouldings are gilded. Onthe upper 
step, which is continuous with the floor 
of the chancel, is placed a rail, or rather 
screen, of delicately worked granite. The 
model was taken, with some slight modi- 
fications, from the parapet of Salisbury 
Cathedral. Within the rail are three 
steps or rather plots of granite, on which 
rests the communion table, which is made 
of English oak, elaborately carved ; it is, 
with some alteration, copied from the 
communion table of Bishop Jewel, in 
Sunningwell church, Berkshire. The 
rere-dos at the back of the altar and sides 
of the chancel are, with slight alterations 
in the mouldings and columns, in order 
to make it correspond with the style of 
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the building, taken from the arcade in 
Lichfield Cathedral. In seven of the 
niches are placed sedilia for the use of the 
Clergy. The caps and bases of the 
columns and the prominent mouldings of 
the arches are all gilded. One of the 
arcades is deeply recessed for a credence 
and piscina. On the first altar step there 
are two elegant candelabras, five feet and 
a half high, elaborately carved and gilt, 
containing candles of wax four feet and 
a half in height. The table is covered 
with a handsome pall, finely embroidered 
with gold. The altar plate is silver gilt. 
The candlesticks are taken from ancient 
patterns, and are of bold outline; above 
the altar there is a plain gilt cross. The 
eastern windows are, as before stated, 
triplets of fine proportions; the centre 
window is of the height of 20 feet, the 
side ones 17. The caps, bases, and bands 
of the columns are gilded, and also the 
fillets of the arch mouldings. These win- 
dows are filled with painted glass in 
Willement’s best style; they contain 
figures of Christ, St. Peter, St. Paul, and 
the four Evangelists, under rich canopies. 
The colours of the draperies are very 
splendid. The service is read from a 
lectern, which is placed on the upper 
chancel step; it is of carved oak, and is 
similar in design to the one in Ramsey 
church, Huntingdonshire. The Litany is 
said or chanted from a faldstdol, placed on 
the second chancel step, and looking to- 
wards the altar. The lessons are read from 
a brass-eagle, which stands on the pave- 
ment of the choir. The organ stands on 
a slightly elevated platform in the western 
side of the north transept. The roof is 
open to the church, after the model of 
the Suffolk roofs, and though it is of 
massy proportions, yet, from its height 
and extreme pointedness, is of elegant 
appearance. The church was opened 
with full choral service morning and after- 
noon, attended by about 30 of the clergy 
from the neighbourhood and other parts 
of the county, and 30 choristers. 

April 20, 1843. A new chapel has 
been erected at Crockerton, in the parish 
of Deverell Longbridge, near Warminster, 
Wilts, under the direction of the Hon. 
and Rev. Lord Charles Thynne, the 
Rector of the parish, who with several of 
the respectable families of the neighbour- 
hood have contributed liberally towards 
the undertaking. The site was presented 
by the Most Noble the Marquess of Bath, 
and by his exertions the chapel has been 
built, upon the plans and under the super- 
intendence of Mr.T. H. Wyatt, the archi- 
tect of the Salisbury Diocesan Church 
Building Association, from the funds of 
which a grant of 150/. were made towards 
its erection, The chapel stands near the 
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western edge of the grounds of Longleat, 
and at about four miles from that noble 
mansion. The building is in its main | 
features Norman, but without such strict 
adherence to the English models of that 
style as to exclude a free use of some of 
its more continental forms. It consists 
of a single body. At the north-western 
corner is placed the tower, with a dwarf 
steeple; the windows in the tower being 
of pierced work, and the columns of the 
arches carried below the windows to the 
same depth as above, so as to form in- 
verted arches embracing a cross. Ateach 
angle of the tower are the emblems of the 
Holy Evangelists. In a line with the 
tower are the porch and vestry, externally 
appearing as part of the main building, 
and forming altogether a western front, of 
which the stone-work of the windows is 
more enriched than of those in the other 
parts of the building. The apse is in- 
tended to be removed and carried further 
out, so as to form a chancel of considera- 
ble depth, which the funds will at present 
not allow. A Norman Cross surmounts 
the eastern gable. The interior is about 
65 feet by 30, exclusive of the apse, which 
is paved with encaustic tiles, and its 
windows, with several others, are filled 
with stained glass by Mr. Miller, of Sil- 
ver-street, Golden-square; a rich red 
cross forming the prominent feature of 
the central one. The pulpit is of stone, 
in the south-eastern angle of the body, 
and in the opposite angle a double reading- 
desk, of low open work, and massive. 
At the foot of the apse or chancel steps 
is a simple lectern, on which rests the 
Holy Bible, for the reading of the lessons. 
A gallery at the west end is supported by 
a screen, so arranged as to form on 
the southern side a baptistery, with a 
massive font, on which are figures of the 
holy Apostles. The roof externally is 
covered with red tile. Internally it con- 
sists of chamfered tie-beams, with brackets 
and pendants, queen-posts, collars, prin- 
cipals, and purlins united by curved ribs, 
all of which are seen in dark wood; and 
on the tie-beams, as well as on other 
parts of the church, are well-selected and 
beautifully-painted passages of Holy 
Scripture. The seats are all unappropri- 
ated, open, and free. 

May 12. The Bishop of Hereford 
(acting for the Bishop of Lichfield) con- 
secrated the new church of St. James, at 
Wolverhampton. 

May 13. A small church at Padding- 
ton, dedicated to St. James, was conse- 
crated by the Bishop of London. 

May 30. The beautiful new structure 
of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, was conse- 
crated by the Bishop of London, in the 
presence of the Duke of Beaufort, the 
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Marquess of Westminster, the Earls of 
Burlington and Brownlow, and a large 
number of nobility and gentry. The 
erection cost 11,000/. and will accommo- 
date two thousand persons. 

June 2. The new church at Bushley, 
near Tewkesbury, was consecrated by the 
Lord Bishop of Worcester. This edifice, 
which stands on a rising ground, is of 
cruciform shape, and in the pointed style, 
having a very handsome spire. The walls 
are built with blue stone procured in the 
parish ; the spire and ornamental work 
with freestone from Postlip, near Winch- 
combe; the bells, which are a musical 
peal of five, were taken from the old 

uilding. Over the front entrance is a 
clock, presented by the Rev. Dr. Dowdes- 
well. The interior of the church has a 
neat appearance : the vestry occupies the 
north transept, while the south affords a 
commodious pew for the Dowdeswell fa- 
mily ; the scroll of each arch is supported 
by corbels with sculptured heads; the 
seats are made with ‘half-doors, which 
style seems now to be gradually super- 
seding the closed pews ; the clerk’s seat 
is near the centre, and some distance from 
the desk. There is a gallery over the 
western door, to be occupied by the choir 
and others. The church contains accom- 
mo dation for 400, of which 300 sittings 
are to be free and unappropriated for 
ever. The architect was Mr. Blore, and 
the builder Mr. Fothergill, both of Lon- 
don. 

June 5. The new church at Burghfield, 
Berks, took place on Thurday week. The 
church is of the style of architecture which 
prevailed in England about 700 years ago, 
namely, the Anglo-Norman. The ground 
plan is in the form of a cross, the nave 
being occupied with open free benches, 
and the transepts with pews. In the 
chancel is a painted window over the 
altar, representing the Virgin Mary and 
Child, from a picture of Rubens. There 
is a circular open reading-desk and a pul- 
pit, both of stone. Open timbers support 
the roof. 

June7. The Archbishop of York has 
consecrated new churches at Elsecar and 
Kimberworth, in the 87th year of his age. 

June 18. The little chapel of St. 
Thomas, at Chevythorne, was consecrated 
by the Bishop of Exeter. It has been 
erected by voluntary contributions, aided 
by a grant of 100/. from the Diocesan 
Church Building Society, for the accom- 
modation of the four hamlets of Chettis- 
combe, Chevythorne, Craze Lowman, and 
East and West Rose, which contain a 
population of nearly 400 souls, at a dis- 
tance of from two to four miles from the 
parish church at Tiverton. It was built 
by Messrs, Beck and Gath, of Tiverton, 
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from designs by Benjamin Ferrey, esq. 
architect, of London. The whole of the 
sittings are free and unappropriated. 

June 24. St. Mary Magdalen church, 
Southwark, situated in Clarence-street, 
Old Kent-road, near the Bricklayers’ 
Arms, was consecrated by the Bishop of 
Winchester. It will accommodate 1,400 
persons,—the free sittings 700. The 
architect is Mr. Benjamin Ferrey, and the 
cost about 6,000/. 

On the same day the consecration of 
the chapel attached to the recently-erected 
institution for the relief of aged and de- 
cayed journeymen tailors, on Haverstock- 
hill, was performed by the Bishop of 
London. The ground upon which it 
stands was given by Mr. Stulz, of Clifford- 
street, who also built at his own cost the 
chapel, which he has endowed with an 
annual stipend for a clergyman of the 
Church of England, who has pleasant 
apartments provided for him in the build- 
ing. Other individuals of the same trade 
have followed Mr. Stulz’s noble example, 
and have presented a well-toned organ for 
the chapel, and vessels for the holy com- 
munion. Thirty-eight inmates are already 
in the asylum, and accommodations are in 
the course of preparation for the reception 
of more. 

On the same day also, the Bishop of 
Worcester consecrated a new church on 
the Bewdley-road, Kidderminster. It 
originated with a bequest of 500/. made 
by the late J. Woodward, esq. of Summer 
Hill (and who left sufficient funds for the 
support of a school, in connection with 
the church, which is now called “‘ Wood- 
ward’s Charity.”) The architect was Mr. 
Alexander, of London, and Mr. Herring, 
of Kidderminster, the builder. The style 
is pure Norman; the edifice is built with 
bricks and Bath stone, and there is a 
handsome spire, which is to contain two 
bells. The interior is lofty, the roof 
being supported by light and elegant 
truss-work ; three stained-glass windows 
at the east end shed a subdued light on 
the altar ; at the west end is a large gal- 
lery, and two smaller ones in each tran- 
sept. The font is in the nave, with seats 
for the choir surrounding it. The length 
from east to west is 101 feet; the width 
from north to south, across the transepts, 
60 feet. There is accommodation for 
1,250 persons, of which 860 sittings are 
free ; the seats are open and moveable, 
and the carvings are entirely in keeping 
with the style of architecture ; the pave- 
ment is composed of coloured tiles. The 
total expense was about 4,000/. 

The Bishop of Ripon has consecrated 
two churches in Yorkshire —one at Burley 
- Wharfedale, and the other at Manning. 
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July 11. Leven in Holderness.—The 
first stone of this church was laid by 
Richard Bethell, esq. Lord of the Manor 
of Leven. A sermon was preached by the 
Ven. R. J. Wilberforce, Archdeacon of 
the East Riding. On the silver trowel 
were these words :—‘‘ Presented to Rich- 
ard Bethell, esq. on the occasion of his 
laying the first stone of the new parish 
church of Leven, by Geo. Wray, M.A. 
Rector of Leven, A.D. 1843.” On 
the brass plate was the following inscrip- 
tion:—‘‘ This first stone of the New 
Parish Church of Leven, dedicated to 
the Holy Trinity, was laid July 11th, 
A.D. 1843. Richard Bethell, Lord of 
the Manor of Leven; George Wray, 
M.A. Rector of Leven; R. Dennis 
Chantrell, of Leeds, architect.’’ The 
church is to be built by private subscrip- 
tion. Mr. Bethell gave above an acre of 
ground for the site, and 500/. 

The new church at Upper Gournal, in 
the parish of Sedgeley, Staffordshire, has 
been consecrated by the Bishop of Here- 
ford; it contains 950 sittings, 628 of 
which are free. The new church at Tean, 
inthe parish of Checkley, Staffordshire, 
has also been consecrated by his lordship. 

On the same day the Lord Bishop of 
Worcester consecrated an Episcopal Cha- 
pelat Bishopton, near Stratford-on-Avon. 
The cost of the building was 10007. The 
style is early-English, with lancet win- 
dows, and a triple light over the commu- 
nion table ; the roof is of wood, supported 
with light and graceful truss-work ; the 
walls are built with blue Wilmcote stone, 
the ornamental facings being of light 
stone from the Bidford quarries. The 
building is 57ft. 10in. in length, and 28ft. 
lin. in breadth, and contains 192 sittings, 
of which 64 are free. 

July 28. The Bishop of London con- 
secrated a new church at Turnham Green, 
in the parish of Chiswick, under the dedi- 
cation of Christ Church. It is built in 
the early-English style, of flints with stone 
dressings, and a spire of black bricks, in 
imitation of flints. The latter, which rises 
from the centre of the structure, forms an 
ornamental object to the whole neigh- 
bourhood. There are transepts and a 
semicircular chancel. The interior, ex- 
clusive of the chancel, is 72 feet long, 
and 44 wide; the roof is of open 
timber-work ; the accommodation is for 
930 persons, including the galleries. The 
architects were Messrs. Scott and Moffatt ; 
the builders Messrs. Bird of Hammer- 
smith; and the cost nearly 6000/. 

Mr. Southeron has given 500/. towards 
erecting a church at Goole, Yorkshire. 

A new Chapel of Ease has been opened 
at Lianvair Grange, in the parish of 
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Llantillio Crossemy, near Monmouth. 
All the sittings in the chapel are free. 

4ug.1. The new church of St. John 
the Evangelist at Marchwood, near South- 
ampton, was consecrated by the Bishop’ 
of Winchester. The church is calculated 
to accommodate 600 persons in the area 
of the building; it is built in the early- 
English style, without galleries; it is cru- 
ciform in plan, with a south aisle, a deep 
chancel, and a beautiful tower at the west 
end of the south aisle. The building is 
highly creditable to the reputation of its 
architect, Mr. J. Derick, of Oxford. It 
has been erected at the cost of H. K. 
Holloway, esq. of Marchwood Lodge, who 
has also endowed it. 

The Bishop of Worcester has lately 
consecrated the new chapel of ease at 
Victoria Spa, near Stratford-on-Avon, 
in the presence of a very numerous as- 
sembly of the clergy of the diocese. 

The Bishop of Bangor has consecrated 
St. John’s Church, at Hawarden, Flint- 
shire, erected and decorated at a cost of 
3,000/. by the munificence of the Glynn 
family. 

The Temple Church.—This edifice 
is again to be closed for two months, for 
further beautifications, during which time 
it will be thoroughly cleansed from a great 
quantity of dust which hangs about the 
grooves of the arches in the ceiling. The 
marble pillars are to be polished in a 
superior manner, and the entire wood- 
work is to be stained dark and polished. 
The pulpit wiil also be finished, as well as 
the new seats for the choristers, which are 
(we understand) beautifully designed. 
There is also a building in progress at- 
tached to the church for the choir. Above 
20,000 persons must have visited the 
building by benchers’ orders since it 
opened in November last, including the 
greater part of the royal family and no- 
bility, and for some months hundreds were 
refused admittance daily, not having 
orders. The whole cost of the repairs, it 
is said, exceeds 70,000/., which has been 
paid out of the funds of the two Societies, 
without affecting their usual liberality in 
other ways. 


Crurcues REPAIRED, &c. 


The repairs and restorations of the fine 
old church of St. Mary Magdalene, at 
Taunton, are in active progress. The 
noble columnar arch, hitherto obscured 
by the organ, at the western entrance of 
the church, has been redeemed from its 
obscurity, and now presents, in connec- 
tion with the ornamental roof, a beautiful 
feature in the edifice. The organ will be 
replaced ; but by a lateral arrangement of 
the pipes the surrounding architecture 
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will be but partially suppressed. Some 
stained-glass windows, by Mr. Ray, con- 
tribute to the embellishments. 

The restoration of Portsmouth Church 
is in progress. One of the four lofty 
Norman arches, the only one remaining, 
which formerly supported the square 
tower, has been uncovered. It will bea 
work of labour to restore the tracery and 
ribbing which adorned it, as at present 
nothing but the plain stone outlines re- 
main, and all the ornamental parts were 
swept away in 1698. The monuments of 
the Duke of Buckingham and others at 
the eastern end have been removed, anda 
Norman arch, with deep set window, 
in excellent preservation, discovered. 
Through this window, during the trou- 
bles of the Reformation, the officiating 
priest was shot at,by a Lollard. A large 
circular-headed recess is also apparent in 
the northern transept, but whether it 
contains a window, or was one of the an- 
cient shrines, is as yet unknown. If the 
large Norman arch be restored to match 
the two smaller side ones, the incon- 
gruous Corinthian cornice above it must be 
removed, by which a much greater appear- 
ance of elevation will be obtained. * 

Extensive repairs are in progress in St. 
Mary’s church, Reading. During the 
course of last week three very ancient 
sedilia, of the early-English architecture, 
were discovered in ruins behind the 
wainscoting on the south side of the 
chancel ; the fresco painting at the back 
of them, and the encaustic tiles, being 
still in excellent preservation. 

In St. Paul’s church, Bedminster, near 
Bristol, a new altar-piece has been erected 
in the Perpendicular style, and in Pains- 
wick stone. The carving is exquisite; all 
the spandrils are foliated; the buttresses 
terminated with crocketed pinnacles, and 
two handsome canopies with finials. The 
whole is appropriately decorated with the 
Tudor rose, portcullis, &c. The decalogal 
plates, executed in London by the cele- 
brated Mr. Willement, are made to re- 
semble tables of brass, and the letters are 
beautifully designed in the ancient il- 
luminated character. Mr. Henry Rum- 
ley, of Bristol, has superintended this 
work. 

A very superb and magnificent font of 
Caen stoneis just fixed in Exeter cathedral. 
It has been wrought by Mr. Rowe, of St. 
Sidwell’s, from a design drawn by Mr. 
Hayward, architect to the Diocesan 
Church Architectural Society. The basin, 
which is of the largest size, and capable of 
affording immersion to the infant neo- 
phyte, presents an exterior of very close 
and elaborate carving, enriched with a 
Latin inscription, engraved with singular 
neatness and precision, The pedestal is 


divided into eight niches, in which ap- 
propriate figures will be placed. This font 
is the gift of the Rev. Canon Bartholo- 
mew, and, when completed, is expected to 
cost very little less than 100/. Mr. Rowe 
is executing another font, to be placed in 
Broadclist church, the exterior carved in 
quatrefoils and roses. 

The font of Harrow church, Middlesex, 
which for some forty years has been su- 
perseded and lain in a neighbouring gar- 
den, has been lately replaced. It is a fine 
Norman bowl, and being repolished has a 
very handsome appearance. Hone in his 
Table Book, i. 155, has represented it in 
its scene of retirement. 

A stained-glass window has just been 
completed in Beckington Church, near 
Frome. It is composed of three lancet 
openings, in the centre of which is the 
subject of our Saviour bearing his cross, 
from the celebrated picture at Oxford. 
The side compartments, designed by Mr. 
Owen Carter, architect, of Winchester, 
are of rich ornamental work. The whole 
is the production of Mr. Lygo, of Win- 
chester. 

J. Hambrough, esq. of Steephill Castle, 
Ventnor, who built and endowed the 
church at his own expense, has, with his 
usual munificence, determined to have 
new side galleries erected at his own cost, 
which galleries will contain about 200 
additioual sittings, and the whole are to 
be entirely free and unappropriated, for 
the use of the poor of the district. ‘ 

On the morning of Whit-Tuesday, the 
church of Titchmarsh in Northampton- 
shire was re-opened by the Bishop of Pe- 
terborough, after having undergone the 
following among other repairs: 1. Throw- 
ing open the large western tower, thereby 
gaining 180 seats for children, and throw- 
ing open to view a beautiful decorated 
window and arch. 2. Building a new 
vestry-room on the north side of the 
ehurch. 3. Paving and fitting up with 
free seats a chantry belonging to the 
Pickering family, and given up to the 
parish by J. Pickering Orde, esq. 


CuurcH ExTENSION. 


A meeting of the Incorporated So- 
ciety for Promoting the Enlargement, 
Building, and Repairing of Churches and 
Chapels was held lately at their cham- 
bers, St. Martin’s place, Trafalgar- 
Square. The Bishop of London in the 
chair. The secretary having read the re- 
ports of the sub-committees, the meet- 
ing proceeded to investigate the cases re- 
ferred to their consideration, and granted 
votes of various sums of money for the 
following purposes: — Enlarging the 
church at Hampstead ; enlarging by re- 
building the church at Little Newcastle, 
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Pembrokeshire ; rebuilding the church at 
Braunston, Northampton; enlarging the 
church at Tarrant Gunville, Dorset; en- 
larging the chapel at Hey or Lees, Lanca- 
shire ; rebuilding the church at Blackley, 
in the parish of Manchester ; building 
a church at Kimberley, in the parish of 
Creasley, Nottingham; enlarging the 
church at Evercreech, Somerset; en- 
larging by rebuilding the church of St. 
Mary, Dover; building a church at Godly, 
in the parish of Mottram, Cheshire ; 
building a chapel at Horsley, in the parish 
of Elsdon, Northumberland; building 
a chapel at Milns-bridge, parish of 
Almondbury, Yorkshire; repewing the 
church at Longford, Derbyshire ; build- 
ing a church at Upper Chelsea; building 
a church in the parish of South Hackney ; 
building galleries in the church of St. 
Mary, Haggerstone ; building the church 
at Uphill, Somerset ; building a chapel at 
Headless-cross, parish of Hipsley, War- 
wickshire; building a church at Markin- 
ton, in the parish of Ripon. The popula- 
tion of these parishes and districts was 
362,184 persons, for whom there was at 
present church accommodation provided 
to the extent of 23,278 sittings, of which 
7,841 were free and unappropriated ; but, 
with the assistance now granted by this 
society, 6,601 would speedily be added to 
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that number, and of these 5,247 would be 
free. Certificates of the completion of 
the erection, enlargement, &c., of churches 
and chapels in ten parishes were examined 
and approved ; and warrants were issued 
to the treasurer for the payment of the 
grant awarded in each case. The popula- 
tion of these ten parishes was 23,598 
persons, for whom there had been church 
accommodation for only 2,989 persons, 
including 840 free sittings ; but, with the 
aid now supplied by the funds of this 
society, 3,798 seats had been added, and 
of these 3,157 were free and unappro- 
priated. 





COLOGNE CATHEDRAL. 

The Committee formed at Munich in 
aid of the funds for the completion of the 
cathedral at Cologne have collected the 
sum of 28,495 florins for the present year. 
It has been arranged that the Bavarian 
contributions shall be applied to the com- 
pletion of the northern transept and the 
north side of the nave. The King of 
Prussia devotes 50,000 thalers per annum 
to the southern side, and 10,000 to the 
chief entrance. The temporary roof has 
already been removed, and gigantic scaf- 
foldings, both inside and outside the ca- 
thedral, show that the work has com- 
menced in earnest. 





ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


ANTIQUITIES. 

Lately, at Ely, a pavement of 27 ft. 
by 12 ft. has been opened. It varies 
from a foot to a foot and a half in depth, 
and shews great care in placing the various 
bricks in regular order. There are two 
circles, above the size of a large coach 
wheel, and the other in square bricks. 
They are ornamental, and a few shew 
marks of glazing, which would lead to the 
supposition that they were all that charac- 
ter. The thickness is about an inch, and 
the colour red. The pavement is about 
the centre of the choir (N.); there was 
an entrance which is closed; and this 
must have been the passage which led 
from the cathedral to Trinity Church. 





During some late alterations at Windsor 
Castle, on the North Terrace was dis- 
covered an arched subterranean vault of 
21 feet in height, 20 feet long, and 11 
feet wide, constructed of pointed brick- 
work. In proceeding to the eastward 
six more arched chambers, communicating 
with each other by means of low arched 
openings, werefound. Likewise the same 
number of chambers, of the like character 


and construction, leading to the eastward 
towards the Winchester Tower. These 
works were constructed in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. The roof, in many 
places, was thickly studded with in- 
numerable stalactites, many upwards of 
three feet long. The sides of the vaults 
were also covered with beautiful speci- 
mens of stalagmites. 





As some workmen were employed in 
digging a new sewer in Chelsea, at about 
18 feet deep, they discovered a great 
variety of bones, forming the skeletons of 
various animals, some of which are of 
enormous magnitude, consisting of the 
mastodon, the elephant, the ox, the elk, 
the hyena, and the wolf, &c. likewise the 
skulls of different animals, all of which 
are in good preservation. Many of the 
specimens of the above have been selected, 
and are now in the possession of the Rev. 
Mr. Kingsley, the rector of the parish, 

In clearing the foundations of the old 
building lately taken down in the Dancing- 
school Yard, Canterbury, said to have 
been the residence of Lord Chancellor 
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More, a curious discovery was made a 
few days ago. In a cellar under the 
counting-house belonging to Mr. Roberts, 
woolstapler, the earth having been re- 
moved to a depth of ten or twelve inches, 
a pavement of encaustic tiles, regularly 
and beautifully arranged, was brought to 
view. Some of the tiles bear the figure 
of a fleur-de-lis, others of a star, and 
some a representation of a man on horse- 
back. The centre of the floor is com- 
posed of plain tiles much worn, having 
a border of ornamental tiles to the breadth 
of about 3 ft. oneach side. This floor is 
at a depth 9 or 10 ft. below the present 
level of the exterior. The top of the 
stone arched window scarcely reaches to 
the outer surface. 





FOREIGN ANTIQUITIES. 

- The Archeological Society of Athens 
are pursuing their researches on the site of 
the Acropolis. There have lately been 
discovered 80 blocks of the north wall 
of the Cella of the Parthenon, and two 
contiguous fragments of the frieze of the 
north side of the temple, representing 
portions of the procession of the Pana- 
thenea. 





An ancient coffin was discovered some 
time since in the cemetery of Lens, about 
a metre below the depth generally appro- 
priated for receiving bodies. The body, 
which fell to dust when exposed to the 
air, was supposed to have been that of a 
person of rank, from a certain quantity 
of jewels found with it. They consist of 
a pair of ear-rings, a brooch, two cloak 
clasps, a large pin, and a bulla or medal- 
lion, allof gold. Several are covered with 
rose-coloured quartz, exceedingly thin, 
and having imitation pearls and coloured 
stones at the corners. The workmanship, 
though not remarkable for excellence, 
produces a good effect. The clasps are 
covered over with fine tracery of gold, 
giving the appearance of network. ‘The 
whole of these articles were submitted by 
M. Villemain, to whom they had been 
sent by the Prefect of the Pas-de-Calais, 
to the Historical Committee of Paris. The 
opinion given by the committee is, that 
the objects date from the time of the 
Merovingian race, and that they formed 
the ornaments of a princess. This 
Opinion agrees with the tradition handed 
down, that Lens was formerly inhabited 
by the Merovingian princes. 





The Minister of Public Instruction has 
issued a decree for the formation of an 
honorary commission, charged with the 
publication of a general collection of Latin 

10 


inscriptions, comprising, for each of the 
different ages of Roman antiquity, all in- 
scriptions capable of throwing light on 
history, whether in a religious, military, 
civil, or domestic view. Correspondents 
at home and abroad are to be named, to 
assist in perfecting the work ; and it is at 
present intended to bring the collection 
down to the close of the sixth Christian 


century. 





EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES, 

A letter from Dr. Lepsius, a member 
of the scientific expedition sent by the 
King of Prussia to Egypt, has just an- 
nounced that the ruins of the ancient 
Labyrinth and of the Pyramid of Meeris 
have been discovered. The account states 
that former descriptions, particularly of 
Messrs. Jomard and Coutelle, by no 
means agree with the real localities, and 
that the drawing of Mr. Perring, Colonel 
Wyse’s clever architect, gives but a poor 
idea of the existing ruins. There are 
some hundreds of chambers standing, with 
walls of from fifteen to twenty feet high, 
and the name of Meeris has been fre- 
quently found amongst the inscriptions. 
Dr. Lepsius says that the supposition of 
Manethan, that this monarch belonged to 
the twelth dynasty, is confirmed. The 
supposition that the ancient lake of Meeris 
was at Birke-el-Kernn is found to be in- 
correct. The immense embankment, 160 
feet wide, of the real lake has been dis- 
covered by M. Linant, a French architect 
in the service ofthe Pacha. It was used as 
a reservoir for the waters of the Nile, in 
order to pour them out in times of drought 
over the plains of Memphis and the pro- 
vinces bordering on the Delta. 





CHINESE ANTIQUITIES. 

Aug. 11. A Berlin correspondent of 
the Débats writes, ‘‘ M. Gutzlaff, the mis- 
sionary in China, states, that the art of 
constructing buildings of cast iron, of 
which the English pretend to have lately 
been the discoverers, has been practised 
for centuries in the Chinese empire. On 
a hill near the town of Tsing Kiang, in 
the province of Kiang Nan, is a pagoda 
entirely of cast iron, covered with bas- 
reliefs and inscriptions, which, from their 
forms, characters, and dates, are as old as 
the dynasty of Tang, which is as far 
back as from the 5th to the 10th century 
of the Christian era. It is an octagonal 
pyramid, 40 feet high and 8 in diameter 
at the base. It has seven stories, each 
with curious historical pictures. This 
elegant building surpasses everything M. 
Gutzlaff had before seen in China. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 





PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House oF Commons. 

July 31. Sir J. Graham moved the 
second reading of the Cuurcu or Scor- 
LAND BeEneEFIcES BILL. Mr. Wallace 
proposed as an amendment that it be 
read that day three months. On a divi- 
sion, there were for amendment, 80 
—against it, 98 — majority for second 
reading, 18. 

Aug. 4. Sir G. Clerk proposed a com- 
pensation for the opium delivered up by 
the merchants at Canton in 1839, on the 
requisition of Captain Elliott. Govern- 
ment having received six millions of dol- 
lars from the Chinese, they proposed 
to pay to the owners of the opium 
1,281,2112. After some discussion the 
resolution was carried by a majority of 47. 

4ug.' 7. Ina Committee of Supply, 
the sum of 821,020/. was voted to reim- 
burse the East India Company for their 
advances for the expenses of the expedi- 
tion to China, 

Aug. 9. On a division, the third 
reading of the Irish Arms BiLL was 
carried by a majority of 66. 

- Aug. 10. Mr. Gladstone moved the 
second reading of a Free Trave Bit, 
for removing the remaining restraint on 
the exportation of machinery. This was 
opposed by Mr. Hindley, but after a 
division the motion was carried. The 
second reading of Sir H. Hardinge’s Bill, 
empowering Government to call out and 
arm the out-pensioners of Chelsea Hos- 
pital, was carried by a majority of 49, in 
a house of 57 members only. 

Aug.11. The Cuurcu oF ScoTLanp 
Benerices Bitt, and Tue Poor Re- 
LIEF (IRELAND) BILL, were read the third 
time and passed. THE APPREHENSION 
oF OFFENDERS (AMERICAN) and THE 
APPREHENSION OF OFFENDERS (FRANCE) 
Bitts, went through Committees. On 
the former a discussion was raised on the 
subject of surrendering fugitive slaves 
claiming British pen and who 
might be demanded by their masters un- 
der the pretence that they were criminals ; 
but it was answered by Sir Robert Peel 
and Lord Stanley, contending that the 
evident anxiety of the Government of the 
United States for the Suppression of the 
Slave Trade was a sufficient guarantee 
that no unfair means could successfully be 
resorted to. 

Aug. 14. Tue Municipat Corpora- 
TIONS (IRELAND) B1Lt was read the third 

Gent. Maa. Vou. XX. 


time and passed. On Sir Henry Hard- 
inge moving that THE CueLsea Pen- 
SIONERS BILL go into Committee it was 
opposed by a few members on the view 
of its being an unconstitutional measure ; 
but the motion was finally carried by a 
large majority, consisting of both parties. 

4ug. 15. Tue APPREHENSION OF 
Orrenpers (America) and Tue Ap- 
PREHENSION OF OFFENDERS (FRANCE) 
Brus were read the third time and passed. 

Aug. 18. Tue Cuersea Hospiran 
Our-Pensioners But, THe Episco- 
PAL Functions Brit, and Tue Dera- 
MATION AND Liset Bit, were read the 
third time and passed. The latter with 
amendments. The business of the 
House or Commons may be considered 
to have closed at this date, sitting only 
an hour or two each day to enable the 
upper House to pass their Bills through 
the various stages. 





House or Lorps, July 21. 


A Bill for Lecatisinc PressyTERIAN 
MarrtaGEs In IRELAND was read the 


-third time, and passed. 


Aug. 15. Lord Monteagle moved some 
resolutions of which he had given notice 
relating to the financial prospects of the 
country. The noble lord reviewed the 
arguments used to overthrow the late 
Government, and retorted on the present 
that the same applied with double force 
to them, as they possessed the confidence 
of Parliament in a greater degree than 
any Government in the whole history of 
the country. Although by the imposi- 
tion of the income tax there was to be a 
surplus revenue of 520,000/., yet it turned 
out that there was an actual deficiency of 
2,421,0007. making the error of the esti- 
mate no less than 2,940,000/.; and this 
without including payments from China, 
and 1,300,000 from corn duties, neither 
of which could have been contemplated 
when the estimate was formed. The 
noble lord also noticed the deficiencies 
that had occurred in various branches of 
revenue, as coals, Irish spirits, and other 
articles of consumption, likewise on tim- 
ber, where the deficiency was 680,0002. 
He concluded by a general argument in 
favour of free trade.—The Duke of Wel- 
lington, in the absence of the President 
of the Board of Control, through illness, 
apologised for a ag knowledge he 
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possessed on a subject so foreign to his 
general pursuits, and, while he admitted 
that the estimate was fallacious, argued 
that all budgets were liable to error. 
Neither customs nor excise had produced 
the amount expected of them, and 
what they had gained by the corn duties 
only made up for the deficiency in the 
wake duty. The duty on wine and spirits 
had fallen off considerably, which was to 
be attributed to increased habits of tem- 
perance. He concluded by denying the 
correctness of the resolutions as to facts, 
and, having every confidence in the re- 
sources of the country, hoped the House 
would reject the motion.—The motion 
was negatived without a division.—The 
remainder of the proceedings of the 
House of Lords contains nothing worthy 
of interest, being merely the passing of a 

reat number of bills (chiefly private) 
through their stages. 

Aug. 22. The Royal Assent was given by 
commission to the following Bills :—The 
Stamp Duties, the Customs Duties, the 
Cathedral Churches (Wales), Episcopal 
Functions, Militia Pay, Apprehension 
of Offenders (France), Apprehension of 
Offenders (America), China Government, 
Holyrood Park, Fisheries, Law of 
Evidence, Attorneys’and Solicitors’ Suits, 
Warrants of Attorney, Hackney and 
Stage Coaches, Copyright of Designs, 
Coroners’ Duties, Theatres Regulations, 
Turnpike Acts Amendment, Coal- 
whippers, Limerick Church, Affidavits 
(Scotland and Ireland), Arms (Ireland), 
Grand Jury Presentments {treland)’ 
Sessions of the Peace, Dublin Court of 
Exchequer, Lagan Navigation, Belfast 
Railway, Ardrossan Improvement, Glas- 
gow Marine Insurance Company Incorpo- 
ration, North Esk Reservoir, and Surrey 
Roads ; the Earl of Shrewsbury’s Estate, 
Musgrave’s Divorce, and Hill’s Estate. 

Aug. 24. The Royal Assent was 
given by Her Majesty, in person, to 
the Bill for granting 11,132,000/. of Ex- 
chequer Bills for the service of 1843, and 
for granting relief to the West Indies; 
the Appropriation and Consolidated Fund 
Bill, the Defamation and Libel Law 
Amendment Bill, the Foreign Jurisdiction 
Bill, the Bill for more effectually Sup- 
pressing the Slave Trade, the Municipal 
Corporations Bill for England and Wales, 
the Bill for Appointing Commissioners 
to inquire into Bribery at Sudbury, the 
Public Notaries Bill, the Chelsea Pen- 
sioners Bill, the Poor Relief (Ireland) 
Bill, the Charitable Loan Societies 
(Ireland) Bill, the Municipal Corporation 
(Ireland) Bill, the Liverpool Fire Bill, 
the British Iron Company’s Bill, and 
Miller’s Estate Bill. 


After which Her Majesty prorogued 
Parliament, with the following Speech :— 


‘¢ My Lorps anpD GENTLEMEN,—The 
state of public business enables me to 
close this protracted Session, and to re- 
lease you from further attendance on your 
parliamentary duties. 

‘©T thank you for the measures you 
have adopted for enabling me to give full 
effect to the several treaties which I have 
concluded with foreign powers. 

‘¢ T have given my cordial assent to the 
Bill which you presented to me for in- 
creasing the means of spiritual instruction 
in populous parishes, by making a portion 
of the revenues of the Church available 
for the endowment of additional minis- 
ters. 

“¢ I confidently trust that the wise and 
benevolent intentions of the legislature 
will be aided by the zeal and liberality of 
my subjects, and that better provision 
will thus be made for public worship, and 
for pastoral superintendence, in many 
districts of the country. 

*¢ T view with satisfaction the passing 
of the Act for removing doubts respect- 
ing the Jurisdiction of the Church of 
Scotland in the admission of ministers, 
and for securing to the people and to the 
Courts of the Church the full exercise of 
their respective rights. 

‘¢ Tt is my earnest hope that this mea- 
sure will tend to restore religious peace 
in Scotland, and to avert the dangers 
which have threatened a sacred institu- 
tion of the utmost importance to the hap. 
piness and welfare of that part of my do- 
minions. 

‘* Tcontinue to receive from all Foreign 
Powers assurances of their friendly dis- 
position, and of their earnest desire for 
the maintenance of peace. 


‘¢ GENTLEMEN OF THE House or Com- 
mons,—I thank you for the readiness and 
liberality with which you have voted the 
supplies for the current year. It will be 
my constant object to combine a strict 
regard to economy with the consideration 
which is due to the exigencies of the 
public service. 

‘“* My Lorps anp GENTLEMEN,—In 
some districts of Wales the public peace 
has been interrupted by lawless combina- 
tions and disturbances unconnected with 
political causes. 

‘* T have adopted the measures which I 
deemed best calculated for the repression 
of outrage and for the detection and 
punishment of the offenders. 

‘¢ I have at the same time directed an 
inquiry to be made into the circumstances 
which have led to insubordination and 
violence in a part of the country usually 
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distinguished for good order aud willing 
obedience to the law. 

‘I have observed with the deepest 
concern the persevering efforts which are 
made to stir up discontent and disaffec- 
tion among my subjects in Ireland; and 
to excite them to demand a Repeal of 
the Legislative Union, 

“Tt has been, and ever will be, my 
earnest desire to administer the govern- 
ment of that country in a spirit of strict 
justice and impartiality, and to co-operate 
with Parliament in effecting such amend- 
ments of existing laws as may tend to 
improve the social condition and to de- 
velope the natural resources of Ireland. 

‘« From a sincere conviction that the 
Legislative Union is not less essential to 
the attainment of these objects than to 
the strength and stability of the empire, 
it is my firm determination, with your 
support, and under the blessing of Divine 


Providence, to maintain inviolate that 
great bond of connection between the 
two countries. 

‘« Thave forborne from requiring any 
additional powers for the counteraction of 
designs hostile to the concord and wel- 
fare of my dominions, as well from my 
unwillingness to distrust the efficacy of 
the ordinary law, as from my reliance on 
the good sense and patriotism of my 
people, and on the solemn declarations of 
Parliament in support of the Legislative 
Union. 

‘* T feel assured that those of my faith- 
ful subjects who have influence and au- 
thority in Ireland, will discourage to the 
utmost of their power a system of perni- 
cious agitation, which disturbs the indus- 
try and retards the improvement of that 
country, and excites feelings of mutual 
distrust and animosity betweeen different 
classes of my people.’? 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN. 


The political career of Espartero is at 
an end for the present. he news of 
the surrender of Madrid, on the 24th 
July, reached him on the afternoon of 
the 25th, and immediately he raised the 
siege of Seville, and started for Cadiz, 
with 400 cavalry. He was pursued to 
Port St. Mary’s by General Concha, at 
the head of 500 horse, who arrived on 
the strand only five minutes after the 
Regent had embarked ina boat for the 
English ship Malabar, of 72 guns. No- 
gueros, Gomez, and a few other officers 
escaped with him ; but many officers were 
taken prisoners in a skirmish. Thus has 
ended this revolution in the short space 
of 65days. Barcelona, however, still re 
mains in open insurrection against the 
new government. The Cortes have been 
convoked by the Lopez Cabinet for the 
15th of October. Ten judges of the 
Supreme Civil Court have been dis- 
missed. The Duke of Baylen assumed 
on the 30th the functions of guardian of 
the Queen and the Princess her sister. 
The new Ministry have adopted the 
decided course of declaring Queen Isa- 
bella of age after the meeting of the 
Cortes. ‘The Queen has assented to the 
proposal. Espartero has published a 
manifesto declaring he had not infringed 
the laws and was not disposed to resign 
as chief magistrate. He was not allowed 
to land at Lisbon. The Prometheus 
went to Havre for the Duchess, who, as 


soon as she got on the deck, threw her- 
self into her husband’s arms. ‘The Pro- 
metheus then proceeded to Woolwich. 
Sir F. Collier, the Capt. Superintendent, 
proceeded on board and complimented 
the Regent. Shortly after Lord Blom- 
field, Commandant of the Royal Arsenal, 
paid his respects. The whole party then 
proceeded in one of the Waterman Com- 
pany’s small steamers to Hungerford 
Wharf, and on landing went to Mivart’s 
Hotel. Col. Wylde, equerry to Prince 
Albert, had a lengthened interview with 
him. The next day the hotel was be- 
sieged by all ranks. The Duke of Wel- 
lington, Lord Aberdeen, and Sir Robert 
Peel, visited the Regent; and the Com- 
mon Council of London are to be sum- 
moned to welcome his arrival. The Re- 
gent has since paid a visit to her Majesty 
at Windsor. 


PORTUGAL, 


The Queen of Portugal was safely de- 
livered of a Princess on the 2lst, an 
event which was celebrated with much 
public rejoicing. 


ALGIERS, 


After aa great number of razzias. and 
engagements General Bugeaud has suc. 
ceeded in procuring the submission of the 
Flitas, a tribe 40,000 strong. 


SERVIA. 


The two deposed ministers have deter. 
mined to leave Servia, and reside on the 
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Turkish frontier. This will probably 
satisfy Russia, and lead to the final set- 
tlement of the Servian question, 


UNITED STATES. 


Gen. Cass, late Minister in France, 
avowedly hostile to England, has revived 
the Oregon movement. The opinion is 
in favour of seizing the disputed territory, 
without negotiation, treaty, or reference, 


ANTIGUA, 


Dr. Davis was installed Bishop of An- 
tigua, in the cathedral, on the 12th of 
July. While at Madeira he held a con- 
firmation when 82 persons received that 
holy rite. Dr. Davis is the first Bishop 
who has administered confirmation at 
Madeira. 


INDIA. 


Scinde is now nearly pacified by the 
measures adopted by Sir C. Napier, its 
present governor. He has made terms 
with most of the Chiefs, and even Meer 
Shere Mahomed has offered to make sub- 
mission, provided he could have his pri- 
vate property secured tohim. The ex- 
Ameers have been removed from Bom- 
bay to Sassoor. The most dangerous of 
them was a prisoner in the castle of Surat. 
Dost Mahomed had reached Cabool, 
where he has resumed the government, 
but some of the chiefs are at variance 
with him. Lord Ellenborough left Agra 


on the 30th of May for Calcutta. In the 
interior of India tranquillity prevails. 

Alleged Excesses in Affyhanistan.—Sir 
W. Nott has, in his answer to questions 
sent him by Government through the Ad- 
jutant-General, very indignantly, and 
most completely and triumphantly. re- 
pelled the calumnies circulated in India 
and in England on this subject. In con- 
clusion, he says, ** I have confined my 
reply for the present as much as possible 
to the questions in your letter. I will 
only further say, that never did an army 
march through a country with less ma- 
rauding and less violence than that which 
I commanded in Affghanistan. In Lower 
Affghanistan, or the Candahar districts, 
I put down rebellion—quelled all resist- 
ance to the British power—in spite of the 
fears and weaknesses of my superiors. 
By mild persuasive measures I induced 
the whole population to return to the 
cultivation of their lands, and to live in 
peace. I left them as friends, and on 
friendly terms. On my leaving Canda- 
har no man was injured or molested, no 
man was deprived of his property, and 
my soldiers and the citizens were seen 
embracing.” 

Earthquake. —A letter from Tabriz 
brings the disastrous account of an earth- 
quake having nearly destroyed the whole 
of the town of Khoi, between the Lake 
of Urnia and Persia, by which upwards 
of a thousand people perished. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Exriosion oN Boarp THE CAMPER- 
powNn. — July 13. An explosion, at- 
tended with the loss of three lives, took 
place on board this ship, lying off Sheer- 
ness. At the inquiry it was found that 
the catastrophe occurred from the ex- 
plosion of the portable magazine called the 
salt-box. As the vessel containing their 
Majesties of Belgium passed by, the 
Camperdown fired a royal salute. The 
last gun of the salute had missed fire; 
another was fired in its stead, but both 
went off, and the explosion almost ac- 
companied them. It was afterwards 
found that a salt-box, which contained 
the cartridges used for the morning and 
evening guns, had blown up, it at the time 
containing from 30 to 40 lbs. of powder. 
The salt-boxes were closed by heavy 
lids, and no one could give any explana- 
tion whatever of the manner in which the 
powder could have ignited. The un- 
fortunate sufferers were two ladies, Miss 
Yerker and Miss Barton (who had 
come on board to witness the passage of 


the King and Queen of the Belgians), and 
Samuel West, a seaman. 

July 13. The Sherborne Mercury 
gives an account of violent thunder which 
visited that neighbourhood in the after- 
noon. The effects of the storm were 
most destructively felt at Marnhull. 
Several labourers engaged in the fields, 
haymaking, had taken shelter from the 
storm under a tree with a waggon- 
load of hay, and were struck by the 
electric fluid. One of them was killed 
on the spot, another struck blind, and 
four others, with one woman, very seri- 
ously injured. The waggon and hay 
were entirely consumed, and the whole 
ground torn up as though a plough had 
passed through it. The storm was ac- 
companied by a fall of hailstones of an 
extraordinary size. In many places they 
were picked up measuring from three to 
six inches in circumference. 

July 19. The Pegasus steamer, from 
Hull to Leith, struck on the Ferne rocks, 
and was completely lost. Of the crew 
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and passengers at least 50 met a watery 
grave—only four escaped; the engineer, 
two of the crew, and one passenger. 
Among those lost were Mr. Elton the 
actor; the Rev. Mr. Mackenzie, of Glas- 
gow, a man of talent and piety, tutor in 
the Independent Seminary and editor 
of the Congregational Magazine; Mr. 
Banks; Mr. Elliot and son; Mr. Moxham; 
Mr. Milne; Mr. David Whimster, a 
young man about to be ordained in the 
Wesleyan connexion; Mr. James Hun- 
ter; Mr. Martin and son, of London; 
Mr. G. Aird; Mr. Torres; Mrs. Eding- 
ton; Miss Hopetoun; Miss Flower; 
Miss Briggs ; Mr. and Mrs. M‘Leod, &c. 

July 19. The long announced visit of 
his Royal Highness Prince Albert to 
Bristol, to be present at the floating of 
the great iron steam ship the ‘ Great 
Britain,” took place this day. His Royal 
Highness in his progress staid a short 
time at Bath, where he was presented 
with a loyal address by the mayor and 
corporation. On arriving at Bristol a 
second address was presented to His 
Royal Highness, who was every where 
received with the warmest demonstra- 
tions of loyalty. The launch of the 
‘¢ Great Britain ’’ took place a little after 
three o’clock; and the Prince and his 
suite having seen the vessel into her tem- 
porary locality, immediately took their 
departure for London. 

Aug.9. A dreadful storm of thunder, 
lightning, rain, and hail, passed over 
Berks, Beds, and parts of Wilts, which 
did great damage. At Wantage, Elcot, 
&c. 1,000 windows were broken by pieces 
of ice of irregular shape three inches in 
circumference, some an inch and a half 
long, by half an inch wide. At Thet- 

ford, the lightning and thunder were 
awful, together with immense hailstones 
and large pieces of ice, with such 
torrents of rain as were never before 
remembered. The storm lasted twenty 
minutes, flooding every street, and in- 
undating the ground-floors of very many 
houses. The damage done to the win- 
dows was extraordinary, besides wash- 
ing down banks and old walls. In the 
neighbourhood very great damage was 
done to the standing corn, literally thrash- 
ing it to a great extent, besides sweeping 
away acres of turnips. During the next 
day were seen large heaps of hailstones 
and pieces of ice under the hedges and 
among the corn, 

Aug. 19. No less than seven fires oc- 
curred in London on the same night. A 
fire in Tooley-street was the most exten- 
sive. It broke out in the premises of 
Messrs. Ward, oilmen, near the entrance 
of Topping’s wharf, which were totally 


destroyed. Loss 10,0007. It then con- 
sumed the shot-tower lately used as Wat- 
son’s telegraph, and afterwards caught 
the roof of St. Olave’s church, no part of 
which, but the bare walls, are left stand- 
ing. The premises of Messrs. Scovell’s, 
Topping’s wharf, were also totally de- 
stroyed. Loss 20,0007. The total loss 
is estimated at 50,0007. Some of the 
vessels lying near the wharf were injured 
before they could be moved off. The 
next fire noticeable was remarkable for a 
melancholy loss of life. It took place in 
the premises of Mr. Newberry, Fetter- 
lane, operative chemist and firework 
manufacturer, The first alarm was a 
loud explosion, which blew the front shop 
and its contents into the street. Mr. 
Newberry appeared at the second floor 
window, and precipitated himself into the 
street. He was taken to Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, but on his arrival there had 
ceased to live. Several females ap- 
peared at the windows, whose cries for 
help were piteous, but explosions were 
constantly taking place, and no help could 
be given, and they unfortunately perished 
in the flames. The persons lost were 
Mr. Newberry (as before see Mr. 
and Mrs. Rose, Miss M‘Crindell, and 
Miss Eliza M‘Crindell. 

Aug. 25. Mr. Gulliver, the surgeon, 
and Lieut. Wm. Holland Leckie Cuddy, 
were indicted at the Old Bailey for the 
murder of Col. Faweett. The Attorney- 
General was of opinion that the capital 
charge could not be sustained as con- 
cerned Mr. Gulliver, and he was there- 
fore discharged to become a witness on 
behalf of the crown. The trial of Lieut, 
Cuddy then proceeded. The Attorney- 
General stated fully the case, and Mr, 
Gulliver was examined, as were the other 
witnesses. Mr. Serjeant Shea addressed 
the jury for the prisoner. Mr. Justice 
Williams summed up, and answered 
several questions put by the jury, who 
retired, and, after two hours and a half, 
pronounced a verdict of Not Guilty. 





SOUTH WALES, 

The outrages in this part of the country 
are fewer, partly from the presence of 
large bodies of troops, and partly because 
not many gates are left to destroy. But 
the discontent of the people appears in 
no degree abated, onl, the statements 
made show that the tolls are a real 
grievance, which must be to some extent 
at least removed before a return of 
tranquillity can be hoped for. Some facts 
adduced show that the expense of con- 
veying agricultural produce to the public 
markets is ruinous, owing to the heavy 
tolls demanded on the road. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


July 24. Edw. Oldnall, of Worcester, gent- 
to testify his grateful regard to the memory of 
Frances Wolley, of Worcester, spinster, and 
T. Wolley, late of Southampton-row, Middle- 
sex, esq. to take the surname of Wolley, after 
that of Oldnall, and bear the arms of Wolley, 
quarterly, with his own family arms. 

July 28. 6th 4’ Dragoons, brevet Col. 
James M‘Alpine, to be Lieut.-Col.—Major 
Willoughby Moore, to be Lieut.-Col.—Brevet 
Major Fred. Wollaston, to be Major.—90th 
Foot, Brevet Lieut.-Col. Herbert Vaughan, to 
be Major.—Brevet, Capt. W. E. Pickwick ; 
Capt. Constantine Yeoman; and Capt. James 
Lynn, to be Majors in the Army. 

Aug. 1. The Duke of Northumberland to be 
Constable of the Castle of Launceston. 

Aug. 2. Sir John Stewart Richardson, Bart. 
to be Secretary to the Order of the Thistle. 

Aug. 3. 41st Regiment of Foot to bear on its 
regimental or second colour, and likewise on 
its appointments, the word “Candahar,” and 
the Trores ©1842,” underwritten, in com- 
memoration of the gallant conduct of the Re- 
giment in the action fought in the cantonments 
at Candahar, in Affghanistan, on the 29th May 
1842, a similar distinction having been con- 
ferred by the Governor-General of India on 
the East India Company’s troops employed 
on the same service.—Brevet Capt. Hood 
Richards, to be Major in the Army. 

Aug.4. Mr. George Brown approved of as 
Consul in London for the Republic of Chile. 

Aug.7. Louisa, widow of Charles Bellamy, 
esq. sister of Viscount Kenmure, to have the 
same title, place, pre-eminence and prece- 
dence as if her father, Adam Gordon, esq. had 
succeeded to the said title of Visc. Kenmure. 

Aug.9. North Somerset Regiment of Yeo- 
manry Cavalry, William Miles, esq. to be 
Colonel ; James Bennet, esq. to be Lieut.-Col. 

Aug. 10. Sir Thomas Gage, of Hengrave- 
hall, Suffolk, and of Coldham-hall, in the same 
county, Bart. in compliance with a direction 
in the last willand testament of his late uncle, 
J. Gage Rokewood, esq. to take the surname 
of Rokewood before that of Gage, and bear the 
arms of Rokewood quarterly, in the second 
quarter, with those of Gage.——John Towns- 
hend, of Lower Grosvenor-street, and of Chat- 
teris, co. Cambridge, esq. M.P. for Bodmin, to 
discontinue the surname of Townshend, and 
take the surnames of Dunn Gardner, and bear 
and use the arms of Dunn and Gardner quar- 
terly.—Mr. Girolamo Tessi — as Con- 
sul at Malta for the Queen of Portugal. 

Aug. 11. Rev. W. Money, of Hom-house, 
in the parish of Much-Marcle, co. Hereford, cf 
Whetham, co. Wilts, and of Pitsford, co. North- 
ampton, to evince his respect for the memory 
of his ancestor, Sir John Kyrie, Bart. deceased 
(whose chief estate at Much-Marcle has de- 
volved upon him), to assume the surname of 
Kyrie after that of Money, and also bear the 
arms of Kyrle quarterly with those of his own 
family. : 

Aug. 14. Christopher Faulkner Allen, of 
Bury Barns, Burford, co. Oxford, gent. onl 
son of Edward Prascey Allen, of King’s-road, 
Chelsea, co. Middlesex, gent. by —_—,* ordan, 
his wife, eldest sister and coheir of W. Faulk- 
ner, late of Bury Barns, aforesaid, gent. dec. 
to take the surname of Faulkner after his 
present names, 


Aug. ... 12th Foot, Major John Patton, to 
be Lieut.-Col. ; Capt. Sterling Freeman Glover, 
to be Major.—3lst Foot, Brevet Major John 
Byrne to be Major. 

~ --» William Burgoyne Fernell, of 
Sheffield, Solicitor, appointed one of the Com- 
missioners for taking the acknowledgments of 
deeds to be executed by married women, under 
the Act for abolition of fines and recoveries, 





Masters Extraordina in Chancery :—C. 
J. Barnes, of Lambourn, Berks, Granville Dig- 
le Hill, of Bath, Robert Walker, of Canter- 
ury, W. Howard Arnold, of Birmingham, 
— J. Harward, of Stourbridge, co. Wor- 
cester. 





Nava. Promotions. 

Lieut. ber Kenyon (Madagascar, 1837) to 
the rank of Commander. 

SS. A. R. Sharpe, C.B. to 
the Magnificent, as Commodore, at Jamaica. 
—Commander Henry Bagot, to the Wasp.— 
Commander H. B. oem from the Royal 
Naval College, to command the Hydra. 

The good-service pension of 300/. per annum, 
which reverted to the Admiralty by the 
death of Rear-Admiral Sir James Hillyer, 
has been conferred on Rear-Admiral Sir 
Charles Bullen, K.C.B., K.C.H. who was 
captain of the Britannia at Trafalgar. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Durham—John Bright, esq. 
County of Ayr—Alexander Oswald, esq. 





EccLestAsTicAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. M. Dawson Duffield, to the Canonry of 
St. Barbara, in the Church of Middleham. 
Rey. E. Melvill to the office of Chancellor of 
the diocese of St. David’s. 

Rev. W. Alford, Muchelney P.C. Somersetsh. 

Rev. J. Babington, Thrussington V. Leic. 

Rev. J. Bramall, Terrington St. John’s. P.C. 
Norfolk. 

Rev. E. R. Breton, Charmouth R. Dorsetsh. 

Rev. T. C. Browne, Halse V. Somersetshire. 

Rev. S. Burrows, Sheinton R. Salop. 

Rey. J. Cartwright, Ferryhill P.C. Durham. 

Rev. J. Chell, Kneesall with Boughton V. Notts. 

Rev. W. F. Chilcott, Monksilver R. Som. 

Rey. S. Coates, Sowerby near Thirsk P.C. 
Yorkshire. 

Rey. M. Cocken, Norton P.C. near Glouc. 

Rey. E. F. Coke, Plymstock P.C. Devon. 

Rev. R. Crosse, Broomfield P.C. Som. 

Rey. J. T. Fisher, Uphill R. Som. 

Rev. J. Furnival, Broadclist V. Devon. 

Rev. A. Fullerton, Thrybergh R. Yorkshire. 

Rey. W. Hadfield, Alsager (Barthomley) P.C. 
Cheshire. 

Rev. J. W. Hatherell, St. James, Westend, 
P.C. near Southampton. 

Rev. J. Herbert, Leigh P.C. Surrey. 

Rev. H. T. Hill, Wolverley V. Worcestershire. 

Rev. R. W. Hippesley, Stow on the Wold R. 
Gloucestershire. 

Rev. W. Holmes, New Mill P.C. Yorkshire. 

Rey. A. Jem, Rowington V. Warwickshire. 

Rev. R. Jenkyns, Christ Church P.C. Turnham 
Green, Middlesex. 

Rev. J. Jones, Repton P.C. Derbyshire. 

Rev, E. Jowett, Carlton Mincott P.C, Yorksh, 
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Rey. C. Melluish, Highbray R. Devon. 

Rev. C. A. Moore, Kerry V. a. 

Rey. J. H. North, Herringfleet V. Suffolk. 

Rev. H. D. Owen, Penmon and Llanyaes P. C. 
Anglesea. 

Rey. T. Powell, Dorstone V. Hereford. 

Rev. F. Pym, Bickleigh with Sheeps Tor V. 
Devon. 

Rev. A. Pyne, Roydon V. Essex. 

Rev. W. T. A. Radford, Down St. Mary R. Dey. 

Rev. R. J. Roberts, Denbigh R. : 

Rev. H. Snow, Bilbury V. Gloucestershire. 

Rev. J. H. Swainson, Alresford R. Essex. 

Rev. J. E. Troughton, St. John’s P.C. Hawar- 
den, Flintshire. 

Rey. W. R. Turton, Edingley P.C. Notts. 

Rev. T. T. Upwood, Terrington St. Clement’s 
V. Norfolk. 

Rev. W. Vernon, Patcham V. Sussex. | 

Rev. W. L. Weddall, St. James Dunwich P.C. 
Suffolk. 

Rev. G. Walker, Belford P.C. Northumb. 

Rev. J. Waltham, Out Rawcliffe P.C. Lanc. 

Rev. W. Wigton, Christ Church, Tean, P.C. 
Checkley, Staffordshire. 

Rev. J. Williams, Thornbury V. Herefordsh. 

Rev. W. J. Wise, Grandborough V. Warw. 

Rev. A. Wodehouse, Crowne Thorpe R. Norf. 


CHAPLAINS. 
Rev. Mr. Cattley, to Female Orphan Asylum, 
Lambeth 


Rev. A. Douglass, to Marq. of Westmeath. 
Rev. C. Floyer, to Lord Sudeley. 

Rev. W. Mackenzie, to Duke of Sutherland. 
Rev. J. Rushbridger, to Duke of Richmond. 
Rey. M. E. Wilson, to Earl of Auckland. 


Civit PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. J. R. Crawford, M.A. Head Master of 
Brompton Grammar School, Middlesex. 
Rev. J. Robertson, M.A. to be Master of St. 
Paul’s School, Southsea. 
Rev. R. B. Slipper, M.A. Head Master of 
Hingham Free Sine, Norfolk. 








BIRTHS. 

May 27._ At Howrah, Cullan’s palace, Ben- 
gal, the wife of Capt. W. Napier, ason and heir. 

June 24. At Archangel, the wife of John 
Whitehead, esq. H. B. M. Consul at that Port, 
a dau. 

July 6. At Brompton, Kent, the wife of I. J. 
Valeant, esq. Capt. 40th Regt. a dau.——8. At 
Horton, Bucks, the wife of George T. Bulke- 
ley, esq. a dau. still-born. 10. At New- 
port, the wife of F. A. Disney Roebuck, esq. 
23rd Royal Welsh Fusileers, a dau.—— At 
Truro, the wife of Thomas Truman, esq. a dau. 
— 4. At Bendon House, Somerset, Mrs. 
Ernest Percival, a son.——15. At Squires 
Mount, Hampstead, the wife of Wm. Elmsley, 
esq. Barrister-at-Law, a still-born child.——At 
Wilsford, the wife of Harry Hayward,esq. a dau. 
—16. At Dawlish, the wife of Jas. Goss, esq. 
H.E.1.C. service, a dau.— At Bideford, the 
wife of Charles Carter, esq. solicitor, a dau. 
——17. In Montagu-sq. the wife of Major the 
Hon. J. St. Vincent Saumarez, a son.——At 
Clapham-park, the wife of William Thornton 
West, esq. a son.——The wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Golbie Taubman, Scots Fusilier Guards, ason. 
——At Devonshire-p]., the wife of Edward 
Heneage, esq. M.P. a son.—At Hatt, the 
wife of Wm. Symons, esq. a son and heir. 
18. At Bath, the wife of Wm. C. Humphreys, 
esq. of Southampton, a son.—At the Manor- 
house, Lechdale, Gloucestersh., the wife of 
George Millward, esq. a son.—At Moulsey- 
park, Surrey, Mrs. Joseph Todd, a son.—— 
19. At Wassill Grove, near Stourbridge, Wor- 
cestershire, the wife of F. W. Fryer, esq. @ 
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dau.—20. At Acre Place, Stoke, the wife of 
Capt. Wm. Walker, R.N., K.T.8. a dau.— 
21. The wife of the Rev. John Hill, of the 
Citadel, near Hawkstone, Shropsh., a dau.— 
23. At the Rectory, St. George’s East, Mrs. 
Bryan King, a son.—25. The wife of George 
Cave, esq. of Hilston House, Monmouthshire, 
a son.——26, At Cotswold House, Gloucester- 
shire, the wife of G. E. Clarke, esq. a dau.— 
At wey, near Reading, the wife of the Rev. 
Markham Mills, ason and heir.—tThe wife of 
Frederick Deacon, esq. of Bridgewater, a son. 
——At Franche Court, Worcestersh., the wite 
of the Rey. John Downall, a son.——At Wick- 
ham-hall, Kent, the wife of Henry Craven, esq. a 
dau.—27. At Boterford House, North Huish, 
the wife of Joseph Whyddon, esq. a son.—— 
28. The wife of John Perkins, esq. Exeter, a 
dau.——At Merston Cottage, 1. W. the wife of 
Osmund Johnson, jun. esq. of Wroxall Cross, 
a dau.——29. At Kemp-town, the wife of Chas. 
John Vigors Hervey, esq. a dau.— At Sand- 
well, the Countess of Dartmouth, a dau.—— 
30. At Edgbaston, the wife of Thomas Denton, 
esq. a dau.——31. At Ashfield, Midhurst, the 
wife of George Gibson, esq. a son.—The 
wife of Robert Rookes, esq. Topsham Road, a 


son. 

Lately. In Stanhope-st. Lady Walsingham, 
a son and heir.—In Hereford-st. the wife of 
the Hon. R. Cavendish, a son and heir.—At 
Wimpole, the Countess of Hardwicke, a son. 
——lIn Ross-shire, the Hon. Mrs. Spencer, a 
son.——In Upper Woburn-pl. the wife of John 
Aldridge, esq. a dau.— In Ireland, Lady Cecil 
Gordon, a dau.——At Walthamstow, the wife 
of Edward Wigram, a dau.— At Shirley, the 
wife of Joseph Jekyll, esq.a son; the wife of 
B. W. Greenfield, ~ arrister, a dau.—— 
At Ryde, I. W., Mrs. R. S. Palmer, a dau.—— 
In Russell-sq. the wife of P. Phené, esq. late 
of Melksham, a son.——At Green Meadow, 
near Cardiff, the wife of Henry Lewis, esq. a 
dau.—At Monmouth, the wife of W. D. 
Taunton, esq. a son.——At Newport, Mon- 
mouthsh , the wife of H. J. Davis, esq. a son. 
——- At Bath, the wife of the Rev. A. L. Emer- 
son, of Ulverscroft Priory, Leicestersh., a son. 
——The wife of William Charles Humphrys, 
esq. of Rockstone-pl., Southampton, a son. 
——At Lyme, the wife of Lieut. C. R. Johnson, 
R.N. a son.—At North Warnborough, the 
wife of Wm. Bellingham, esq. a son.——At 
Bloomsbury Rectory, the Hon. Mrs. Montagu 
Villiers, a dau.——At Reading, the wife of 
John Richards, jun. esq. a dau.——At Mal 
Court, Monmouthsh., the wife of John Tayler 
Winnington, esq. ason.—At Nortufield villa, 
near Gloucester, the wife of Edmund Bough- 
ton, jun. a a son.——At Southampton, the 
wife of G. W. A. Harvey, esq. a dau.——At 
Aldborough Rectory, Norfolk, Mrs. Robert 
1 a son.— At Ryde, I. W., the wife 
of Thos. Fred. Cole, esq. a son. 

Aug. 2. In Portland-sq. Plymouth, the wife 
of Chas. Tanner, esq. a son.—— At Grosvenor- 
place, Bath, the wife of W. N. Clay, esq. a son. 
——3. At Sutton, Surrey, the wife of Capt. W. 
F. Du Pasquier, of the Madras Army, a son. 
——At Clifton, the wife of J. W. Gascoyne, 
esq. a dau.——At Dover, the wife of Capt. J. 
James, a dau.——At Manor-park, Streatham, 
Mrs. A. de Arroyave, a dau.——At Palace Gate, 
the wife of Thomas Sheffield, esq. a dau.— 
At Chippenham, Mrs. Gabriel Goldney, a son 
and heir.——5. At Harefield-house, Cheam, the 
wife of Capt. Leckonby Phipps, 68th Light Inf. 
a dau. still born.——At Frethey, near Taunton, 
the wife of Capt. W. G. Maclean, a dau.—— 
6. At Longford Rectory, Lady CarolineGarnier, 
a dau.——At Yeovilton Rectory, Somerset, the 
wife of the Rev. Reginald Pole, a son.——9. At 
Marchwood, near yon pe the wife of F, 
K. Holloway, esq. ason and heir, 
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MARRIAGES, 


May 10._At Simla, Edward Walter Palmer, 
esq. to F.-Wilhelmina, only surviving dau. of 
late J. Percival Beresford, esq. 

15. At Barrackpore, Lieut. H. Shaw Stewart, 
29th Se N. Inf., to Sophia, 4th dau. of 
rR. J. Debn H. M. 13th Foot. — 

. 16. oy ay v. R. M. Price, Assistant 
Chaplain, ngal establ. to Sarah-Elizabeth, 

second dau. of late Col. W. Lamb. 

18. At Bengal cathedral, Edward Goodeve, 
#. to Nancy, eldest dau. of Philippe Renouf, 

ersey. 
‘AL Port Orotava, Teneriffe, Wm. L. 
Hurst, second son of Thomas Hurst, esq. late 
f Radmell and Upperton, Eastbourne, to 
Marianne: Margaret, eldest dau. of the late J. 
Florence Gallway esq. of the said island. 
$1. At Vellore, Benjamin Smith Chimmo, 
. of the Madras Med. Serv., to Lg Me a 
beth Buckner, dau. of John George Nicholls, 
. of West Moulsey, ae 
6. At Madras cathedral, Capt. J. Eck- 
ford, 19th N. Inf., to Mary, eldest dau. of 
jor-Gen. F. Roome, Bombay army. 

13. At Lilangower, Merionethshire, Jere- 
miah Williams, esq. of Queen’s Coll. to Susan- 
nah, 2nd dau. of the Rev. Hugh Jones, Rector 
of wer. 

15. At Port of Spain, Trinidad, the Hon. J. 
A. Allen, Colonial Treasurer, to Sarah, youngest 
dau. of the late Hugh Leach, esq, Bristol. 

' 22, At York, the Rev. Wm. G. Goodchild, 
of Sidney Sussex College, 2d son of Rev. W. T. 
Goodchild, Vicar of Rast Tilbury, to Faith, 
third dau. of late J. Shilleto, esq. of Ulleskelf, 
Yorkshire. ’ 
27. At Eccleshall, the Rev. Clement Francis 
Broughton, rector of Norbury, and Vicar of 
Uttoxeter, to Anna-Louisa, youngest dau. of 
Joseph Sandars, esq. of Johnstone Hall, Staff. 

Lately. At Furnhurst, Thomas Cary, esq. 
son of the Rev. John Cary, of Eaubrin 
Hall, near Lynn, Norfolk, to Fanny, dau. of 

G. Didham, esq. R.N. of Portsdown.——At 
Rostrevor, co. Down, the Rev. Arthur Andrew 
Onslow, Vicar of Claverdon, Warw. and second 
son of the Ven. Archdeacon Onslow, to Harriet- 
Louisa, second dau. of the late Simeon Mar- 
shall, esq. and grand-dau. of the late Gen. 

ir Dyson Marshall, K.C.B.—At Bloxham, 
Oxfordsh. Edward Falkener Fairthorne, esq. 
of Brackley, to Caroline, third dau. of the late 
John Pain, esq, of Banbury. ue 

July 1. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. William 
Frederic, eldest son of Sir Samuel Higgins, 
Equerry to Her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Gloucester, to tg punta eldest dau. of Fred. 
Thesiger, . M.P.—At Christ Church, 
Marylebone, William Richardson, esq. of Ox- 
ford-terr. ude Park, to Eleanor, youngest 
dau. of the late John Bolding, esq. of Evers- 
holt.——Philip Perceval, esq. of the Royal 
Horse Guards, eldest son of Col. Perceval, of 
Temple House ,co. Sligo, to Frederica-Penelope, 
youngest dau. of Col. Hugh Baillie, of Red- 
castle, Ross-shire, N.B.——At St. Mark’s, 
Myddelton-sq. the Rev. Alfred Jenour, Rector 
of Pilton, Northamp. to Caroline-Mary, only 
daughter of James Hutchison, esq. of Chel- 





3. At Greenwich, Alexander Holmes, esq. of 
Calcutta, eldest son of the late Alex. Holmes 
esq. of Larne, Antrim, to Jessica-Maria, third 
surviving dau. of the late Richard Johnson, 
esq. of Sible Hedingham.——At Stonehouse, 
Capt. M‘Adam, R.M. to Harrietta-Maria, dau. 


~ of the late Major Savage, and niece of Roger 


Hall, esq. of Narrow Water Castle, co. Down. 
-—aAt Dublin, Richard-Nevill, fourth son of 
John Cornwall, . of Brownstown House, 
Meath, to Maria-I lla, eldest dau. of Fran- 
cis Hamilton, jun. esq, of Slane. 
4. At Petersfield, Robert-Hunter Semple, 
ll 


esq. M.R.C.S. only son of Robert Semple, esq. 
of Isli n, to Elizabeth-Mary, only dau. of 
the late William Butterfield, Rear-Adm. of the 
Red.—aAt Carrigans, Thompson, son of W. 
Mackey, esq. of Londonderry, to Caroline, dau. 
of the late Rear-Adm. F. H. Coffin.——At Earls 
Croome, Worcestersh. the Hon. and Rev. W. 
W. C. Talbot, son of Earl Talbot, to Eleanora- 
Julia, eldest dau. of the Hon. Willm. Coventry. 
-—At Dublin, Capt. Gore, 72d Highlanders, 
to Catharine, dau. of Hugh Faulkner, esq.—— 
At New Brentford, Middlesex, the Rev. R. W. 
Stoddart, Vicar of Hundon, Suffolk, to Caro- 
line-Hulkes, dau. of Charles Thompson, esq. 
M.D. late of Rochester.—~—The Rev. Adolphus 
Walbaum, Minister of the Lutheran Church, 
Trinity-lane, Lond. to Charlotte-Augusta,eldest 
dau. of the Rev. William Kuper, D.D., K.H. 
Chaplain of the Royal German Chapel, St. 
James’s, and to her Majesty the Queen Dowa- 
—o St. George’s Hanover-sq. tain 

odrell, 16th Regt. eidest son of Edw. Jodrell, 
esq. of Burghfield _ Berks, to Adela- 
Monckton, third dau. of Sir Edward-Bowyer 
Smyth, Bart. 

5. At St. Ann’s, Blackfriars, Richard Thos. 
Staples Browne, esq. of Launton, Oxfordsh. to 
Ann, second dau. of Robt. B. Bate, esq.——At 
All Souls, Marylebone, Francis-Hastings Med- 
hurst, esq. to Mary-Anne, only dau. of the late 
Charles Osborne Bushnan, esq.——At St. 
George’s Hanover-sq. the Rev. Edward John 
Randolph, eldest son of the Rev. T. Randolph, 
of Hadham, Herts, to Catharine, second dau. 
of Sir George Rich.——At Brighton, the Rev. 
George Searl Ebsworth, Vicar of Ilkeston 
Derbysh. to Sarah-Mary-Anne, eldest dau, of 
P. C. Cazalet, esq. of Kemp Town. 

At Lewisham, the Rev. John Gunton, 
second son of the late Dennis Gunton, esq. of 
Matlask, to Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the 
late Wm. Jex Blake, esq. of Swanton Abbots, 
Norfolk.——At Cheltenham, the Rev. James 
Gray, to the widow of the Rev. Charles 
Wheeler, formerly Fellow of Merton coll. Ox- 
ford, and dau. of the late ... Neyler, esq. of 
Cheltenham.——At Draycot, Edward, youngest 
sou of Arthur Quin, esq. M.D. Dungarvon, 
Waterford, to Caroline, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
Henry vent gad of nig oe and Upton 
Scudamore, Wilts.——At St. Marylebone, Wil- 
liam-Bence, eldest son of Liewt.-Col. Jones, of 
Lowestoft, Suffolk, to Caroline, youngest dau. 
of the late Wm. Dickinson, esq. of Kingweston, 
and formerly M.P. for Somersetshire.——At 
St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Freeman-Oliver 
Haynes, *, M.A. Fellow of Caius coll. Cam- 
bridge, to Emily W. fourth dau. of the late 
Robert Child, ont. of Russell-sq.——At St. 
Pancras, Richard-Madox Bromley, esq. of the 
Admiralty, to Clara, dau. of Robert Moser, esq. 
of Gordon-pl. Tavistock-sq.——At Carshalton, 
John-Smith Parker, esq. to Selina-Maria, dau. 
of John Heathcote, esq.——At Worcester, W.- 
Stanford Halford, esq. youngest son of Joseph 
Halford, esq. of the Hollies, Great Barr, to 
Helena-Margaret, third dau. of Wm. Corles, 
esq.——At Leamington, David Ogilvy, esq. of 
Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister, to Eliza-Anne-Harris, 
dau. of Abercromby Dick, esq. Bengal Civil 
Service.——At Cookham, Berks, Edward-Ladd, 
eldest son of William Betts, esq. of Southfield 
House, Leicester, to Ann, youngest dau. of 
William Peto, esq. of Cannon-court.——At All 
Souls, Langham-pl. Theodore S. Bernstein, 
esq. of Liverpool, to Lydia, youngest dau. of 
the late John Pulsford, esq.—aAt Battersea, 
Wm.-Ricketts Gerrard, esq. Assistant-Surg. 
Be Army, to Sarah-Anne, eldest dau. of 
W. G. Lewis, esq. of Kensington.——At Paget, 
Bermuda, Hunt Marriott, esq. H. M. Customs, 
to Eliza-Hunt, 2nd dau. of W. R. Jones, esq. 

7. At Leatherhead, Henry Malden, esq. to 
Georgina-Augusta, dau. of Col. Drinkwater 
Bethune, of Thorncroft. 
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8. At Bushey, Herts, John, eldest son of the 
Rev. Miles C. Dixon, of Longton, Staffordsh. 
to Eliza, fourth dau. of Peter Lovekin, esq. of 
Bushey.——At Hadleigh, Suffolk, John Os- 
bertus, son of Samuel Truman, esq. of South 
Lambeth, to Gertrude-Mary, youngest dau. of 
Wm. Hasell, esq. of Hadleigh.——John-Went- 
worth Austen, esq. Lieut. 78th Highlanders, 
son of Sir Henry E. Austen, of Shalford House, 
near Guildford, Surrey, and of Chelsworth, 
Suffolk, to Eliza-Anne, only dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. Philpot, Col. of 8th Hussars.—— 
At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Henry Buckle, 
esq. of Cambridge-sq. Hyde-park, to Eliza- 
Isabella-Fish, only child of Mrs. C. Shewell, of 
fe ee Marylebone, the Rev. James 
Pycroft, of Trinity coll. Oxford, second son of 
Thomas Pycroft, esq. of Bath, to Ann, widow 
of F. P. Alleyn, esq.——At Osmington, Dorset, 
the Rev. J. E. Kempe, of Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, Fellow of Clare Hall, ey mong x to 
seareiet, youngest dau. of the late Rev. Robert 
Serrell Wood, of Osmington.——At St. John’s, 
Paddington, Duncan Campbell Paterson, esq. 
Lochgair House, Argylish., to Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of John Norris Russell, esq. of Limerick. 
——At Frankfort, the Baron Thomas Frederick 
Zobel, of Giebelstadt Darstade, Chamberlain 
to the Emperor of Austria, and Commandant 
of the 7th Austrian Chasseurs, to Emily-Caro- 
line, youngest dau. of Lieut.-Col. Kirkwood, of 
Newbridge House, Somersetshire. 

11, At Witchampton, Dorset, the Rev. G. J. 
Collinson, Vicar of Swanbourne, Bucks, to 
Sophia-Louisa, dau. of the late Capt. W. H. 
Cleather, Ist Ceylon Regt. and for many years 
Deputy Judge-Adv. of that Island.—aAt St. 
ag ots anover-sq. Benjamin, eldest son of 
Dr. Babington, of George-st. Hanover-sq. to 
Helen, eldest dav. of T. Hanson Peile, esq. of 
Fitzroy-sq. 

12. At Paston, Mary-Anne, third dau. of 
the Rev. Joseph Pratt, Rector of Paston, to 
Fred. Urban Sartoris, esq.—aAt St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq., the Marquess of Blandford, son 
of the Duke of Marlborough, to Lady Frances- 
Anne-Emily Vane, eldest dau. of the Marquess 
and Marchioness of Londonderry. 

13. At St. Marylebone, Thomas Pynsent, esq. 
of Pitt, to Jane, dau. of the late James Goodeve 
Sparrow, esq. of Gosfield Place, Essex.——At 
St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Arthur, second 
son of Sir Harry Mainwaring, Bart. of Peover 
Hall, Cheshire, Capt. 66th Regt., to Emma- 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late Dr. Pelham 
Warren, M.D.—At Blakeney, Norfolk, Ed- 
mund Dewar Bourdillon, esq., third son of the 
Rev. Thomas Bourdillon, Vicar of Fenstanton, 
Hunts, to Mary, third dau. of the Rev. Joseph 
Cotterill, Rector of Blakeney.——At Barking, 
Essex, R. es George, nephew of Thomas 
Harvey, esq. of Ilford, to Eliza, only dau. of 
the late Richard Evans, esq. and niece of 
the late Thomas Jee, esq. of jp. 
Colchester, Sayers Turner, esq. of Colchester, 
to Louisa-Clare, youngest dau. of the late Rev. 
James Haddy Wilson Williams, Rector of 
Fornham All Saints-cum-Westley, Suffolk.—— 
At Elm Cottage, Forres, Capt. J. H. Hull, 
Madras Fusiliers, youngest son of the late Wm. 
Thos. Hull, esq. of Marpool Hall, Devon, to 
Hannah-Christina, second dau. of the late 
Charles Gordon, esq.——At Heath, Beds., the 
Rev. Joshua Cautley, of Broughton, Bucks, to 
Mary-Catherine, second dau. of the late Capt. 
Cumberlege.——At Trinity Church, Mary- 
lebone, the Rev. James Cecil Wynter, Rector 
of Gatton, to Margaret, dau. of George Lyall, 
esq. M.P. of Park-cres., and Findon, Sussex. 
——At Lyndhurst, Robert Maclean Smyth, 
esq. of Balham-hill, Surrey, to Anne, eldest 
dau. of Thos. White, esq. of Queen’s House, 
Lyndhurst, Hants. —At Ashbrittle, Somerset, 

illiam-Richard, only son of Capt, Neale, late 
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25th Light Drag. to Frances- t, eldest 
dau. of the late Thomas Edward Clarke, esq. of 
Chard.——At Beverley, T. Mackenzie, esq. to 
Rosalie-Anne, second dau. of T. Sandwith, 


esq. 

ib. At St. Pancras, George Douglas, esq. of 
Timpendean, eldest son of the late _. 
Gen. Sir William Douglas, K.C.H., of - 
pendean, ~—_ to Mary-Beevor, second 
dau. of the Rev. William James Carver, M.A., 
Rector of Winfarthing, Norfolk.——At St. 
George’s, Hanover-sq., Julian Edw. Disbrowe 

ers, esq. surgeon, of Pimlico, to Frances, 
youngest dau. of the late William Balmain, 
esq. of Her Majesty’s Medical Staff. 

17. At Countisbury, Robert Walter Wade, 
esq. of Sweden, to Frances, youngest dau. of 
the Rev. T. Roe, Rector of Brendon, Devon. 
——aAt Great Waltham, Essex, George-Yo 
Robson, esq. Barrister-at-Law, second son 0 
Thomas Robson, esq. of Holtby House, Yorksh. 
to Anne, dau. of John-Joliffe Tufnell, esq. of 
Langley’s, Essex. 

18. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Hon. 
W. Dawney, M.P. for Rutlandshire, to Miss 
Bagot, dau. of the Lord Bishop of Oxford.—— 
At Bath, the Rev.G. Domville Wheeler, M.A. of 
Dovedale House, Worcestersh., Fellow of Wad- 
ham Coll. Oxford, and nephew of Sir Comp- 
ton Domville, Bart. to Charlotte-Emily, third 
dau. of —ien “_ of Mecrtan®, 
near Bath.——Thomas £) : , 
eldest dau. of the late James Lock Cartwright, 
esq. and grand-dau. of the late Isaac Strom- 
bom, esq. of the Cape of Good Hope.——At 
Gloucester, R. B. Grantham, esq. eldest son 
of the late John Grantham, esq. of Croydon, 
Surrey, to Frances-Harriet, eldest surviving 
dau. of the late Robert Fuge, esq. of Plymouth. 
——At Southampton, William Yolland, esq. 
Roy. Eng. to Ellen-Catherine, youngest dau. of 
the late Capt. Peter Rainier, R.N., C.B., and 
Aide-de-Camp to his late Majesty William IV., 
of Hamilton-pl. Southampton.——At Trinity 
Church, Marylebone, Charles Francis Gregg, 
esq. of the Enniskillen Dragoons, you t 
son of the late Henry Gregg, esq. to Isabella- 
Susan, youngest dau. of the late Ralph Carr, 
esq. of Park-cres., and of Stannington, North- 
umberland.——At Leicester, the Rev. George 
Hargreave Parker, Minister of St. Andrew’s, 
Bethnal Green, to Henrietta-Walker, oungest 
dau. of William Moore, esq. of Kir ey . 
Leicestersh.— At Gillingham, Kent, the Rev. 
George Stephen Hookey, B.A., of Wadham 
Coll. Oxford, to Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of 
James Hall, esq. M.D. R.N.—- At Liverpool, 
Mr. William Swindon, to Eliza Sawrey Roberts, 
eldest dau. of Mr. W. J. Roberts. 

19. In London, Robert ——-,. esq. of 
Springfield, Essex, to Mrs. A. Wilson, of 
Broomfield, widow of Alexander Wilson, esq. 
of the Edgeware-road, and eldest dau. of 
Richard Ebsworth, esq. of eames Oe. 

20. At Cullen House, Banffsh., N.B. Capt. 
Edward Walter Walker, son of Major-Gen. 
Walker, K.C.H., of Bushey, Herts, to the Lady 
Jane Grant, only dau. of Francis William, 
sixth Earl of Seafield.——At St. Pancras, T. J. 
only son of Samuel Hanbury, esq. of Judd-pl. 
East, New-road, to Emma-Lydia, second dau. 
of the late R. P. de Witt, esq. of Sudbury, 
Suffolk.—At Dover, the Rev. J. W. Horsley, 
Perpetual Curate of the Ville of Dunkirk, to 
Susannah, only dau. of W. Sankey, . sur 

eon.—At St. Pancras, the Rev. Redmond 

. Macausland, Rector of Desart Oghil, Lon- 
donderry, to Martha, eldest dau. of Samuel 
Babington, of Rome Cottage, Monmouthsh. 

Aug. 9. At Wootton ~ Warwicksh., 
Christopher James Noble, esq. of Hurst House, 
Henley-in-Arden, to Elizabeth-Sarah-Sharp, 
eldest dau. of the late Wm. Hamper, esq. 
F.S.A, 
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OBITUARY. 


Gen. THE Eart Carucart, K.T. 

June 16. At his seat, Cartside, near 
Glasgow, aged 87, the Right Hon. 
William Schaw Cathcart, Earl Cathcart 
(1814), Viscount Cathcart and Baron 
Greenock (1807) ; tenth Lord Cathcart 
in the peerage of Scotland (1447); K.T. 
and Knight of the Russian orders of St, 
Andrew and St. George; a Priv 
Councillor of Great Britain and Ireland, 
a General in the army, Colonel of the 
2nd Life-guards, Vice-Admiral of the 
Coast of Scotland, Governor of Hull, a 
member of the Consolidated Board of 
General Officers, and a Commissioner of 
the Royal Military College and Royal 
Military Asylum. 

He was born at Petersham, in Surrey, 
Sept. 17, 1755, the eldest son of Charles 
ninth Lord Cathcart, by Jean, second 
daughter of Lord Archibald Hamilton, 
and grand-daughter of William fourth 
Duke of Hamilton. Having been some- 
time at Eton, he accompanied his father 
and family, in 1768, to St. Petersburgh, 
where he carried on his classical studies, 
under his private tutor, Mr. Richardson, 
the learned Professor of Humanity in the 
University of Glasgow. After his return 
home he studied the law of Scotland; 
and was admitted a member of the 
Faculty of Advocates, 1776. He suc- 
ceeded his father on the 14th Aug. the 
same year. 

His lordship now turned his view to 
the military profession. He obtained 
a Cornet’s commission in the seventh 
regiment of Dragoons, 1777; and pro- 
ceeded to America, the seat of war, where 
he served as Aide-de-camp to Major- 
General Sir Thomas Spencer Wilson. 
He was promoted first to a Lieutenancy, 
and 7th April, 1778, to a troop of the 
17th regiment of Light Dragoons. He 
acquired no small distinction, and was 
thanked in general orders for surprising 
and carrying off an out-post of the enemy, 
with a detachment of the 16th and 17th 
regiments of Light Dragoons, In May 
1778, his lordship was appointed Aide- 
de-camp to Sir Henry Clinton. A corps 
of infantry, named the Caledonian 
Volunteers, having been raised in America 
that year, some independent provincial 
troops and companies were added, and 
placed under the command of Lord Cath- 
cart, who new-modelled the whole, and 

ve them the appellation of the British 
Foden, of which he was constituted 
Major-commandant, with the provincial 


rank of Colonel. He resigned that 
command in 1780, having made his 
election to serve with the 38th Regiment 
of Foot, of which he was appointed 
Major, in 1779; and he held the office of 
Quarter-Master-General in America, 
Being appointed to a company of the 
Coldstream regiment of Foot Guards, 
his lordship returned home, and continued 
in that regiment till October, 1789, when 
he exchanged that company for the Lieu- 
tenant-Coloneley of the 29th Foot, a 
highly distinguished regiment, long 
stationed at Windsor, under the im- 
mediate eye of the Sovereign. 
His lordship was elected one of the 
sixteen representatives of the Scottish 
ge, on a vacancy, 10 January, 1788, 
y a majority of one, having 28 votes to 
the Earl of Dumfries’s 27. The un- 
successful candidate petitioning the House 
of Lords against the return, objecting to 
the vote of Lord Rutherford, Lord Cath- 
cart presented another petition, objecting 
to the vote of Lord Colvill of Ochiltree. 
The House, 21st April, 1788, rejected 
Lord Rutherford’s vote, and ordered the 
return to be amended, by inserting the 
votes were equal; that is to say for the 
Earl of Dumfries, 27, and for Lord 
Cathcart, 27. But Lord Colvill’s vote 
being rejected, 28th April, Lord Cath- 
cart was found duly elected; and the 
return was accordingly a second time 
amended, 29th April. His lordship was 
re-chosen at five general elections after 
that time, viz. in 1790, 1796, 1802, 1806, 
and 1807. He filled the office of Chair- 
man of the Committees of the House of 
Lords, from 1790 to July 1794, when, the 
duties of that place being incompatible 
with foreign service, Lord Walsingham 
was chosen chairman. Lord Cathcart 
had the office of Vice-Admiral of Scot- 


land conferred on him, in January 1795. . 


His lordship attained the rank of 
Colonel in the army, lith Noy. 1790; 
was promoted to the command of the 
29th regiment of Foot, 5th Dee. 1792; 
had the rank of Brigadier- General on the 
Continent, Dec. 1793; accompanied the 
Earl of Moira to the relief of Ostend, 
1794; and joined the Duke of York, at 
Malines, 9th July. His lordship com- 
manded a brigade at the defeat of the 
French at Brommel; and attained the 
rank of Major-General, 4th Sept. 1794. 
With the 14th, 27th, and 28th regiments 
of foot, his lordship, 8th Jan. 1795, 
attacked the French near Buren, and, 
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after an action of several hours, succeeded 
in driving the enemy beyond Gelder- 
malsen, took from them a piece of cannon, 
and maintained his ground till night, in 
spite of repeated assaults from fresh 
bodies of the French, who poured in from 
different quarters to harrass the assail- 
ants, This post, so gallantly defended 
by his lordship, was, however, too much 
exposed to be retained in the face of a 
strong army; the troops, therefore, re- 
turned to Buren, and the whole British 
foree under the command of Sir David 
Dundas, were obliged to evacuate Hol- 
land, Lord Catheartremained in Germany, 
on the Weser, and in other places, en- 
trusted by his Majesty with the command 
of the British Light Cavalry, and foreign 
light corps in British pay, in all thirty 
squadrons, until Dec, 1795, when he em- 
barked at Cuxhaven, and the same month 
landed in Britain. 

His lordship met with the most gracious 
reception from the King, by whom he 
was appointed Colonel of the 2nd Regi- 
ment of Life-guards, 7th August, 1797. 
His lordship was sworn a Privy-Coun- 
cillor at Weymouth, 28th Sept. 1798; had 
the rank of Lieutenant.General in the 
army, 1 January, 1801; and was consti- 
tuted Commander-in-Chief of the forces 
in Ireland, 28th Oct. 1803. 

His lordship, in 1805, received the ap- 
pointment, of Ambassador-Extraordinar 
to the court of St, Petersburgh, wit 
a previous mission to the Emperor and 
King, then in the field ; and was invested 
with the order of the Thistle, at his 
audience of leave, at Windsor, 23d Nov. 
1805. These embassies were, on account 
of the critical situation of affairs, post- 
poned to the spring, and, in the mean 
time, Lord Cathcart was appointed to 
command the British, in a combined 
army of British, Russians, Swedes, and 
Prussians. His lordship had the local 
rank of General on the Continent, 30th 
Nov. 1805; and the next month took the 
command of the British troops in Han- 
over. On the disastrous turn of affairs, 
after the battle of Austerlitz, his lordship 
returned home with the army, in Feb. 
1806 ; and was the same year appointed 
commander of the forces in Scotland. 

His Lordship being selected for the 
command of the important expedition to 
the Baltic, he sailed with one division 
of the army in July 1807. He arrived at 
Stralsund, in Pomerania, where the King 
of Sweden then was invested by the French 
under General Brune, on the 19th of 
July, at night; was presented to that 
monarch next morning, and remained 
there till the 7th of August, when he had 
his audience of leave. His Lordship 


embarked the British troops at the isle 
of Rugen, joined the other divisions of 
the army, in the fleet under the command 
of Adm. Gambier, off Elsineur, on the 
12th of August, and effected the disem- 
barkation of the whole, on the isle of 
Zealand, on the 16th of that month. 

Finding the Danes absolutely bent on 
resistance, which, from the great supe- 
riority of his forces, was altogether hope- 
less, Lord Cathcart proceeded to invest 
Copenhagen, which was bombarded with 
such effect, that a capitulation was en- 
tered into on the 6th Sept. in consequence 
of which the citadel and arsenal were put 
into the hands of the British, and the 
Danish fleet was accordingly brought to 
England. Lord Cathcart, embarking in 
the Africaine frigate, paid a visit to the 
King of Sweden 22nd Oct., and landed 
at Yarmouth on the 28th, Proceeding 
immediately to London, his Lordship 
waited upon the king at Windsor, where 
he was received with every demonstration 
of joy; and, as a testimony of his sove- 
reign’s high approbation of the manner 
in which he had executed the service en.~ 
trusted tu him, was, 3d Nov. 1807, created 
a British Peer, by the titles of Baron 
Greenock of Greenock, and Viscount 
Cathcart of Cathcart, in the county of 
Renfrew. His Lordship leaving London 
next day, arrived at Edinburgh 7th Nov., 
and resumed the command of the forces in 
Scotland. The freedom of the city of 
Edinburgh was presented to him in a gold 
box, 17th Nov. Lord Hawkesbury, in the 
House of Lords, 28th Jan. 1808, moved 
the thanks of the House to Lord Vis- 
count Cathcart ; and the same day, in the 
House of Commons, Lord Castlereagh 
moved that the thanks of the House 
given to his Lordship, for the judicious 
and decisive measures employed by him, 
after exhausting all means of negociation, 
to obtain the surrender of the navy of 
Denmark, and the arsenals of Copenhagen. 
Both these motions were carried. Lord 
Viscount Cathcart was, on the Ist of 
Feb. introduced by Viscounts Went- 
worth and Lake; and, the patent of his 
creation having been read at the table, 
his Lordship took the oaths and his seat. 
The Lord Chancellor then communicated 
the thanks of the House to his Lordship 
and Lord Gambier, each standing in his 

lace, and added, that the thanks had 

en well merited by the services rendered 
by them to their country. The two peers 
then severally addressed the House, ex- 
pressing their thanks for the high honour 
conferred upon them, and speaking in the 
warmest terms ofapprobation of theability, 
skill, discipline, and valour displayed by 
the army and navy. 
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His Lordship attained the full rank of 
General Jan. 1, 1812, and retained his 
command in North Britain until May, 
1813, when he was called upon to under- 
take another mission to St. Petersburgh. 
In the same year the Emperor Alexander 
conferred upon him the order of St. An- 
drew, and the cross of the military order 
of St. George of the fourth class. On 
the 18th of June, 1814, he was advanced 
to the dignity of an Earl. 

His Lordship married at New York, 
10th April 1779, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Andrew Elliot of Greenwells, co. Rox- 
burgh, Collector of the Customs at New 
York, and uncle of Gilbert first Earl of 
Minto. Her Ladyship was appointed 
Governess and Lady of the Bed-chamber 
to the younger princesses in Jan. 1793, 
and one of the Ladies of the Bed-chamber 
to the Queen in Oct. 1795, and has had 
nine children: 1. the Hon. Jane Eliza- 
beth, who died an infant in 1780; 2. the 
Hon. William Cathcart, who died in 
1804, aged 22; 3. the Right Hon. Charles 
Murray, now Earl Cathcart; 4. Colonel 
the Hon, Frederick M‘Adam Cathcart 
of Craigangillan, K. St. A. who married 
in 1827 Jane, daughter and heir of Quentin 
M‘ Adam, esq. and has assumed that sur- 
name before his own; 5. Lady Louisa 
Cathcart; 6. Colonel the Hon. George 
Cathcart, Lieut.-Colonel lst Drag. Guards, 
and K. St. W.; he married, in 1824, 
Lady Georgiana Greville, eldest daughter 
of the late Hon. Robert Fulke Greville and 
Louisa Countess of Mansfield, and has 
issue six surviving daughters; 7. Lady 
Mary Elizabeth Cathcart; 8. Lady Au- 
gusta Sophia Cathcart ; and 9. Capt. the 
Hon, Adolphus Frederick Cathcart, who 
married in 1832 Margaret, second daugh- 
ter of William F. Home, esq. 

The present Earl (late Lord Greenock) 
is a Lieut.-General in the army, Governor 
of Edinburgh Castle, Commander of the 
Forces in Scotland, K.C.B. &c. He 
married in 1818 Henrietta, second daugh- 
ter of Thomas Mather, esq. and has issue. 

There are portraits of the late Earl 
Cathcart, by Hoppner, engraved by 
Meyer, in large folio ; also by Scriven, in 
octavo ; and by Bestland, in Cadell’s Con- 
temporary Portraits. 





Louisa Countrss oF MANSFIELD. 


July 11. At Richmond, aged 85, the 
~— Hon. Louisa Greville, Countess 
of Mansfield, co. Nottingham. 

Her Ladyship was born in London July 
1, 1758, the third and youngest daughter 
of Charles ninth Lord Cathcart, by Jane, 
daughter of Lord Archibald Hamilton 
(seventh son of William Duke of Hamil. 


[Sept. 


ton, K.G.) and Lady Jane Hamilton, 
daughter of James sixth Earl of Aber- 
corn. She was married May 5, 1776, to 
David Murray, seventh Viscount of 
Stormont, a peer of the kingdom of Scot- 
Jand, being his second wife. His uncle 
William, Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench in England, had been created 
Baron of Mansfield, co. Nottingham, in 
the year 1756. In the same year with 
Lady Stormont’s marriage he was raised 
to an earldom, and because, he had no 
issue himself, the remainder was then 
limited to Louisa Viscountess Stormont; 
and to her instead of her husband, because 
the legal doctrine then prevailed, that no 
English peerage could be conferred on nor 
even limited in remainder to a Scotch 
peer. When a contrary law was estab- 
lished, the Chief Justice was, by another 
patent in 1792, created Earl of Mans- 
field in Middlesex, with remainder to his 
nephew. On the death of the Chief 
Justice, therefore, March 20, 1793, the 
two Earldoms of Mansfield were inherited 
respectively by David Viscount Stormont, 
and the Viscountess his wife. She be- 
came a widow by the death of the Earl 
Sept. 1, 1796; and married, secondly, 
Oct. 19, 1797, her cousin-german the 
Right Hon. Robert Fulke Greville, third 
son of Francis first Earl of Warwick (by 
Elizabeth daughter of Lord Archibald 
Hamilton), and uncle to the present Earl. 
He died April 27, 1824. 

By the Earl of Mansfield the Countess 
had issue four sons and one daughter, and 
by Mr. Greville two daughters and one 
son, the whole of whom, with the excep- 
tion of the eldest, are surviving ; viz. by 
the Earl of Mansfield—1. William late 
Earl of Mansfield, who married Frede- 
rica, daughter of the Most Rev. William 
Markland, D.D. Lord Archbishop of 
York, and died in 1840, leaving issue 
the present Earl (who succeeds his grand- 
mother in the older Earldom) and a nu- 
merous family ; 2. Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. 
George Murray, unmarried ; 3. Major the 
Hon. Charles Murray, who married in 
1802 Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. 
John Law, D.D. and has issue; 3. Major- 
Gen. the Hon. Henry Murray, C.B. who 
married in 1810 Emily, daughter of Ge- 
rald de Visme, esq. and has issue; 5. 
Lady Caroline Murray, unmarried. By 
Mr. Greville—6. Lady Georgiana, mar- 
ried in 1824 to her cousin the Hon. George 
Cathcart, and has issue; 7, Lady Louisa, 
married in 1825 to the Rev. Daniel He- 
neage Finch- Hatton, only brother to the 
present Earl of Winchilsea and Notting- 
ham, and has issue ; and 8. the Hon. Ro. 
bert Fulke Greville, Capt. 35th Foot, 
who married in 1822 Georgiana-Cecilia, 
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daughter of Charles Locke, esq. and bas 
issue one son. 

Her Ladyship leaves at least twenty- 
five grandchildren, and some great-grand- 
children. 

The remains of the late Dowager 
Countess were deposited in the vault of 
the Earl of Warwick, at St. Mary’s 
church, in that borough. The body lay 
in state at the Warwick Arms. The 
coffin bore the following inscription :— 
** Louisa, in her own right Countess of 
Mansfield, eounty of Nottingham, 3d 
daughter of Charles 9th Earl * Cathcart, 
Widow of David 2d Earl of Mansfield, 
county of Middlesex, and secondly of the 
Hon. Robert Fulke Greville, Third son 
of Francis 1st Earl of Warwick. Died 
11th July, 1843, in her 85th} year.” 





Cuter Justice Busie. 

July 7. At Furry Park, the villa re- 
sidence of his son, near Raheny, co. 
Dublin, the Right Hon. Sir Charles 
Kendal Bushe, Chief Justice of the 
Queen’s Bench in Ireland, and a Bencher 
of the Queen’s Inns. 

He was appointed Third Serjeant July 
1805, Solicitor-General for Ireland in 
October of the same year, and Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench and a Privy 
Councillor in Feb. 1822. He had not 
long retired from the bench, with a pen- 
sion of 30007. 

The Dublin Evening Mail remarks 
upon this occasion :—‘‘ A great light has 
been extinguished; and the brilliant, the 
classical, the elogquent—he whose talents 
shed a lustre upon the senate and the bar 
—whose virtues reflected an honour upon 
the bench—whose wit illuminated every- 
thing it touched—whose vivacity gave life 
and cheerfulness and spirit to all within 
its sphere—is no more ;—Bushe, the 
orator and statesman—Bushe, the advo- 
cate and the lawyer—Bushe, the scholar 
and the gentleman, has ceased to be! He 
was great amongst great men, and shone 
as a bright star in that galaxy of talent, 
when competitors for fame had to contend 
with such as Flood and Grattan—Pon- 
sonby and Curran—Saurin and Plunkett, 
and others of equal note, with whom it 
was his fortune to enter the public arena, 
and by whom it was never his fate to be 
discomfited. As a public or professional 
man, the late Chief Justice perhaps never 
had his equal for varied acquirements and 
literary knowledge and taste. In private 
life he was warmhearted, kind, and affec- 
tionate; and by, and in his own family, 
and within his more immediate circle, he 
was rather adored than beloved.” 





- * Lord, + 86th year, 
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He had come up from his seat, Kil- 
murry, co. Kilkenny, only a few days 
before his death, on a short visit to his son, 
Thomas Bushe, esq. and was in the enjoy- 
ment of as good health as he had had for 
some time, orsince his retirement from the 
bench. A sudden suffusion on the brain 
was the immediate cause of his death. 

His remains were interred, July 14, in 
the cemetery of Mount Jerome, attended 
by Lord Plunket and his two sons, Mr. 
H. Grattan, M.P. the Surgeon-General, 
and the family of the deceased. 

A portrait of Chief Justice Bushe was 
published in 1842, printed by W. Steven- 
son, and engraved by D. Lucas, which 
we find characterised by a critic who did 
not know the original, as ‘‘ the represen- 
tation of a fine aged man, with a high 
forehead and thoughtful expression.” 





Gen. Sir T. Histor, G.C.B. 


May 3. At Charlton, Kent, in his 79th 
year, SirThomas Hislop, Bart. and G.C.B. 
a General in the army, Colonel of the 48th 
Foot, and Equerry to H.R.H. the Duke 
of Cambridge. 

Sir Thomas Hislop was born July 5, 
1764, the third and youngest son of 
Lieut.-Col. William Hislop, Roy. Art. 
His two elder brothers were both slain 
in India; the former, James, aid-de- 
camp to Sir Eyre Coote, K.B. at the 
battle of Polilore, in 1781; and the latter, 
William, Capt. R. Art. in 1782. 

Sir Thomas received a warrant as a 
Cadet in the Royal Artillery, March 31, 
1778, from which period, till Dec. 1779, 
he pursued his professional studies at the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich. 
He had been appointed the 28th Dec. 
1778, to an Ensigncy in the 39th foot, 
and the 20th of July, 1780, joined that 
corps at Gibraltar, where it was in gar- 
rison, and where he served with it from 
the beginning to the end of the subse- 
quent bombardment and siege. The 
28th of Jan. 1783, he was promoted toa 
Lieutenancy, and his regiment continued 
at Gibraltar until the middle of Novem- 
ber following, when it was relieved, and, 
after having served in that garrison for 
three Pow and ten months, returned with 
it to England. The 28th Jan. 1785, he 
obtained a Company in the 100th; and 
the 4th of the following month exchanged 
into the 39th. In Dec. 1792 he was 
appointed aid-de-camp to Major-Gen. 
Dundas, and as such served with him in 
Ireland, until he was ordered to England, 
and from thence to Toulon, whither this 
officer accompanied him, continued durin 
the siege of that place, and until the fin 
evacuation of it by the combined forces, 
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In the course of the aforementioned 
siege Capt. Hislop was present with the 
Major-General at the sortie made under 
his particular command against the French 
posts on the heights of Arennes, the 30th 
of Nov. 1793, and on which occasion 
Lieut.-Gen. O’ Hara, the Commander- 
in-Chief, was taken prisoner; and the 
chief command of His Majesty’s troops 
devolving on Major-Gen. Dundas, he, in 
consequence of the resignation of Capt. 
O'Hara, of the 67th ancora who held 
the appointment of Deputy-Adjutant- 
General by commission, appointed Capt. 
Hislop to that situation. ‘The troops, 
after the evacuation of Toulon, baving 
been conveyed by his Majesty’s ships to 
the Bay of Hieres, an expedition against 
the Island of Corsica was planned, and in 
Jan. 1794 sailed for its destination. The 
first operations of the campaign being 
crowned with success by the defeat of the 
enemy, and the consequent reduction of 
the town and fortress of St. Fiorenza, 
the Major-General sent home Capt. 
Hislop with his official dispatches, an- 
nouncing that event. In May following 
the late Lord Amherst, Commander-in- 
Chief, appointed him one of his aids-de 
camp, in which situation he continued 
until the 16th of Aug. of the same year, 
when he succeeded to the majority of the 
regiment, and during the period of his 
holding the rank of Major, he had his 
Majesty’s special leave to be employed in 
Germany, in the service of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales. On his 
final return from that country he was 
promoted, the 25th of April, 1795, to the 
rank of Lieut.-Colonel in the 115th 
regiment, and in Sept. 1795 was removed 
to the 39th. In Feb. 1796 he sailed for 
the West Indies, and arrived at Bar- 
badoes on the Ist of April following. On 
the 16th of the same month a secret ser- 
vice having been ordered by Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Ralph Abercromby, then Commander- 
in-Chief in the West Tedies, of which the 
39th regiment formed a part, Lieut.- 
Col. Hislop proceeded with it to its des- 
tination, which was against the Dutch 
colonies of Demerara, Essequibo, and 
Berbice, all of which surrendered by ca- 
pitulation. 

Lieut.-Colonel Hislop was left there 
with the military command, and the in- 
habitants having immediately determined 
to raise a corps from among their Negro 
slaves for the defence and protection of 
the colonies, and the offer being accepted 
by Sir Ralph Abercromby, this officer 
was nominated the 6th of Sept. 1796, 
Lieut,-Colonel thereof, and the corps 
being afterwards put upon the establish. 
jaent of the army, and denominated the 


11th West India regiment, his Majesty 
conferred on him the rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel Commandant of thesame. The 
command of those colonies he continued 
uninterruptedly to hold for six years and 
eight months, when, at the conclusion of 
the war, on the 2nd Dec. 1802, he gave 
them over, pursuant to His Majesty's 
commands, to the Batavian government. 
A brevet promotion baying taken place 
in the army in the early part of this year 
on the 29th of April he was included 
therein, and appointed Colonel of the 8th 
West India regiment. Orders were soon 
after given for the drafting of that regi- 
ment, and his services being no longer 
required in the West Indies, he re- 
turned to England in the beginning of 
Feb. 1803. His Majesty was in the 
mean time pleased to order the drafting 
of his regiment to be discontinued, and 
on the 25th of Dec. 1803 it was put on the 
establishment as the 8th West India 
regiment. On his arrival in England he 
found that he had been placed on the 
Staff of the Windward and Leeward 
Islands, and in May following he was 
ordered to proceed to take upon him the 
command of the troops in the Island of 
Trinidad, his Majesty conferring on him 
at the same time his commission as 
Lieut.-Governor of that colony. Ineon- 
sequence of this order he arrived at Trini- 
dad on the 18th of July, 1803, and con- 
tinued to serve in it as a Brigadier-Gene- 
ral until promoted to the rank of Major- 
General the 25th Oct. 1809. He left 
Trinidad on the 10th of Jan. 1810, and 
joined Lieut.-Gen. Sir George Beckwith 
at Martinique, and was appointed to 
command the Ist division of the army 
destined to attack the Island of Guada- 
loupe, being at the same time the second 
in command of the expedition, Thecam- 
paign having terminated successfully, and 
after he had remained at Guadaloupe 
until all important arrangements were 
made, the Commander of the Forces per- 
mitted him to return to Trinidad, where 
he arrived on the 17th of March following, 
and continued in the command until the 
24th of April, 1811, when he obtained 
leave to return to England for the general 
benefit of his health, in some degree im- 
paired, after an almost uninterrupted re- 
sidence of fifteen years in the West Indies, 
This object being in a few months at- 
tained, he reported himself ready and 
desirous of sme employed wherever 
the Commander-in-Chief should think 
proper to order; and in consequence 
thereof, on the 28th of March, 1812, he 
was appointed on the staff of Bomba 
with the local rank of Lieut.-General, 
together with the appointment by the 
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Honourable the Court of Directors of 
Commander-in-Chief of their army at 
that presidency. For this destination he 
sailed on the 15th of Nov. following, in 
H.M. frigate Java, and on the 29th of 
Dee. ensuing was captured off St. Sal- 
vador, on the coast of Brazil, by the 
United States’ frigate Constitution, of 
vastly superior force, after a contest the 
most disproportionate and severe; in 
which Capt. Lambert, Commander of His 
Majesty’s ship, was mortally wounded, 
and died in consequence five days after. 
Sir Thomas Hislop being permitted to 
land at St. Salvador on his parole, returned 
to England in a cartel with his personal 
staff, and the remaining part of the Java’s 
ship’s company, and arrived at Ports- 
mouth on the 17th April, 1813. His 
exchange being effected very soon after, 
he was on the point of again embarking 
for his former destination when the com- 
mand of the Madras army becoming vacant 
by the resignation of Lieut.-General 
y adv he, Sir Thomas Hislop, 
was appointed to it. On the Ist of Jan. 
1814, he sailed in His Majesty’s frigate 
Revolutionnaire for that presidency, to 
relieve the general officer before named, 
where he arrived on 27th of May following. 
Having landed at Madras the same 
evening, he was immediately sworn into 
the council as the senior member thereof, 
in virtue of his appointment of Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and forthwith invested 
with the chief command of the army on 
the coast of Coromandel. 

The 4th of June, 1814, he received the 
rank of Lieut.-General, and the 4th of 
April, 1818, the Coloneley of the late 
95th, formerly the 96th regiment. In 
the operations of the campaign which led 
to the overthrow and suppression of the 
Pindarries and the Mahratta princes, Sir 
Thomas Hislop performed an important 

rt. He assumed the command of the 

eccan army pursuant to general orders 
issued at Hyderabad 27th Aug. 1817. 
After the defeat of Holkar one of the first 
results was orders to deliver up certain 
fortresses which protected his territories, 
some of which were executed by Sir Thos. 
Hislop. One of the Holkar’s officers, 
who commanded the fort of Talnier, 
refused to surrender it; he, as well as the 
whole garrison, were put to the sword on 
the capture of the fort, by Sir Thomas 
Hislop. This circumstance became a 
subject of much discussion in Parliament, 
and the vote to Sir Thomas Hislop was 
opposed in both houses, on the ground 
that some further explanation of his con- 
duct was requisite. This gave occasion 
for the expression of the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s opinion in the House of Lords, 
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that ‘* this gallant officer had acquired a 
high character for his services both in 
India and other parts of the world; and 
in the late war, which was now under their 
Lordships’ consideration, he had per- 
formed the chief part in the engagement 
which decided the ultimate success of our 
arms. His conduct, therefore, deserved 
to be viewed with a partial eye, and the 
act for which he was blamed seemed 
to admit of justification.” Sir ‘Thomas 
Hislop remained for some time after in 
his command at Madras. 

He was created a Baronet by patent 
dated Nov. 2, 1813; on the extension of 
the order of the Bath, was appointed a 
Knight Commander; and, in Oct, 1818, 
promoted to the dignity of a Grand Cross 
of that order. 

He received, in 1822, an honourable 
augmentation to his arms,—on a chief 
azure, a mount vert, thereon a lion in the 
act of tearing the standard of the Mabratta 
prince Holkar, and, beneath, the word 
Maprerrore. Also a crest of augmenta- 
tion,—a soldier of the 22nd light dragoons 
mounted and in the position of attack, 
surmounted by the inscription Deckan. 

He was for many years an equerry to 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
bridge. 

He married, Oct. 30, 1823, Emma, 
daughter of the Right Hon. Hugh Elliot, 
Governor of Madras, by whom he had 
issue a daughter, Emma-Eleanor- Eliza- 
beth, born in 1824. 





Masor-Gen. C. 8. Facan. 

May 26. At Conock Manor-House, 
near Devizes, Major-Gen. Christopher 
S. Fagan, C.B. of the Bengal establish- 
ment, 

This officer went out to India as a 
cadet in 1798, and was promoted to 
be Ensign in the 18th Native Infan 
Sept. 28, 1799; and to Lieut. 28t 
Oct. following. He joined the 2nd 
battalion of the regiment in quarters at 
Dinapoor in May 1801; and in Nov. 
following marched with it as part of the 
escort of the Capt.-Gen. and Commander- 
in-Chief, Lord Wellesley, on his tour 
through the upper provinces in 1801-2. 

The Mahratta war, which broke out in 
1803, calling nearly the whole of the 
Bengal army into the field, this officer’s 
corps formed part of a detachment destined 
for the conquest of the province of Bun- 
dlecund, on which occasion the adjutant 
of the corps being temporarily removed to 
a superior staff situation, Lieut. Fagan, 
although a very young officer, was selected 
by his commandant to officiate for him. 
He was present in the action with the 
enemy on the 12th Oct, 1803, and at the 
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reduction immediately afterwards of many 
strong forts in that province. In Dec. 
following the corps, with another, was 
detached to aid a division of the grand 
army in the reduction of CGrualior, in 
which arduous and interesting service he 
was appointed to act as an engineer. 
After the fall of that celebrated and before 
deemed impregnable fortress, he returned 
with the corps to his former detachment. 
The irruption of a large Mahratta army 
into Bundlecund, under Ameer Khan, 
took place at this period, May 1804, and 
was the precursor of proceedings me- 
morable for the judicial investigations they 
gave rise to; but far more so for the 
dreadful hardships, sickness, and mor- 
tality, to which the troops were subjected 
during the hottest season remembered for 
many years in India. In the whole of 
these scenes this officer was present, on 
one occasion escaping most narrowly from 
falling into the hands of the enemy. On 
the 2nd of July he was present when 
Lieut.-Col. Martindell, with a select 
= of his force, attacked and routed a 
arge body in a formidable encampment 
on the hills near Passwarree, and, on the 
28th of the same month, having had the 
adjutancy of his battalion conferred on 
him by Lord Lake a few days before, he 
was severely wounded in an attempt to 
carry by a coup-de-main the strong bill- 
fort of Saitpoor. One of four attacking 
columns, composed of the battalion com- 
nies of his corps, was ordered to force 
y blowing open the gates, and from 
particular circumstances it fell to the lot 
of this officer to have the honour of 
rallying and leading the head of it in five or 
six different attempts on the main gate, the 
entire front was at one time knocked down. 
After a month’s siege, however, the place 
capitulated ; but such service among the 
hillsin that climate and season ,—the perio- 
dical rains, was not to be carried on with- 
out severe sufferings ; and accordingly, on 
the day Saitpoor fell, a dreadful fever broke 
out among the troops, which, in its effects 
and consequences, was far more fatal than 
any thing before experienced. Scarcely 
an officer or man escaped; Lieut. Fagan 
was attacked by it when just beginning 
to recover from his wound, and, with 
two or three of his brother officers, was 
given over by the surgeons at the same 
time. The detachment returned to Culpee 
on the banks of the Jumna, and on its 
arrival there were only three officers with 
a few men around the colours of both 
battalions of the 18th regiment; the 
remainder were all in hospital, and the 
province altogether, from its unhealthiness 
at this period, was styled by the Europeans 
the * St. Domingo of the East.” 
12 


After a halt of two months, during 
which the detachment was considerably 
reinforced and recruited, it was called to 
aid in the operations of the war against 
Holkar. This officer had now attained 
the Captain- Lieutenancy of his regiment, 
and he was, it is believed, the first officer 
on the Bengal establishment who arrived 
at that rank within so short a period. 

Until May 1806 Capt. Fagan served 
with his corps in the same detachment. 
The rains of this year were passed under 
canvass at Jhansi, on the southern fron- 
tier of the province, and the season was 
nearly as fatal as the preceding one, from 
the general sickness and mortality that 
prevailed. 

The war with the Mahratta states 
having been brought to a close, Capt. 
Fagan obtained his first leave of absence 
to re-establish his health. At the end of 
six months he rejoined his battalion, then 
relieved and in cantonments across the 
Ganges. To fill up his ranks, and re- 
store its drill and discipline, (for he still 
held the adjutantcy,) became the duty of 
this officer, and he performed it to the 
entire satisfaction (as repeatedly acknow- 
ledged) of his commanding officer. His 
promotion to a company, in 1808, de- 
prived him of this situation. In Sept. 
1809, the Com.-in-Chief, Lieut.-Gen. 
Hewett, conferred on him the fort-adju- 
tantcy and barrack-mastership of Chunar. 
His successor, Sir G. Nugent, removed 
him to the more important post of prin- 
cipal agent for army clothing, and he suc- 
ceeded to a majority in his regiment in 
Oct. 1815. 

The removal of Major Fagan, by his 
staff appointment, from the regimental 
duties of his profession, did not prevent 
his being actively employed; on the in- 
crease of the Bengal army in 1814, he 
was selected to join two battalions of in- 
fantry, one for local, the other for general 
service ; this last, numbered the Ist batt. 
29th, was entirely disciplined by him, 
and he performed the duty so much to 
the satisfaction of Lord Hastings, whose 
head-quarters happened to be at the same 
station that year, that he was appointed, 
in 1817, to raise and discipline an in- 
fantry levy for the general service of the 
army. 

He obtained the rank of Lieut.-Colo- 
nel in 1821, of Colonel in 1829, and of 
Major-General in 183-. 





Masor-Gen. O’Mattey, C.B. 
May16. Major-Gen. George O’ Mal- 
ley, C.B. for many years commanding the 
88th Regiment, or Connaught Rangers. 
Previous to entering the regular army 
this officer served in the rebellion of Ire- 
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land in the yeomanry and militia services 
of that country. e joined in 1798, as 
a volunteer, the yeomanry cavalry corps 
of Castlebar, the day previous to that 
town being attacked and taken by the 
French force, under Gen. Humbert ; and 
in consequence of there being no other 
officer present with the corps, he was 
called to the command of it by the non- 
commissioned officers and private men, in 
which command he continued, and moved 
with the army under the command of the 
Marquess Cornwallis, until it was ascer- 
tained that the French army had quitted 
Castlebar, when his lordship’s army took 
a different route to what was intended, 
and Mr. O'Malley received orders to re- 
pair with the corps under his command to 
that town, and endeavour to restore order 
and tranquillity there. In the course of a 
fortnight after his return to Castlebar, 
the town was attacked by a formidable 
rebel force, amounting to near 3000 men, 
aided by some French officers, at which 
time there was no force to meet them 
but about fifty yeomanry, and one com- 

any of about fifty men of the Frazier 
Woasihien with about sixty of the inha- 
bitants, who it was thought could be re- 
lied on, and who volunteered their ser- 
vices on the occasion. After several very 
determined attacks on the town, the rebel 
army was routed with great loss. This 
officer contributed very materially to this 
result by the dispositions which he 
made, in conjunction with the Captain 
who commanded the Fraziers, for defend- 
ing the several passes leading to the 
town. He was immediately after this 
confirmed by the Lord Lieutenant as a 
Lieutenant in the Castlebar yeomanry 
cavalry, and soon afterwards joined the 
North Mayo reg. of Militia, with the 
view to volunteering therefrom into the 
line, which he did on the first opportu- 
nity, and joined the 13th regiment of foot 
as Ensign, the 23d Feb. 1800, in which 
year he embarked and served with that 
corps in the expedition to Ferrol, as well 
as in the expedition to Egypt in 1801. He 
served in Eeypt nearly twelve months, 
and was present in several of the actions, 
and severely wounded in that of the 13th 
March, 1801. He afterwards did duty 
in the garrison of Malta and Gibraltar 
until Sept. 1803, when he returned home, 
and, after being successfully employed on 
the recruiting service in Ireland, was pro- 
moted to a Company in the 89th, in April 
1805, the 2d battalion of whieh corps he 
joined and served with in England, till a 
letter of service was granted to the pre- 
sent Viscount Dillon for raising the 
101st regiment, to which this officer was 
appointed Major, and by his exertions 
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and personal influence contributed most 
materially in recruiting and establishing 
that corps. 

Hewasconstantly present with thel0lst, 
upwards of seven years in Ireland, Jersey, 
North America, and the West Indies. 
He was detached with 300 men of that 
regiment in the year 1808, to St. John’s, 
New Brunswick, the garrison of which 
place he commanded at a time when a 
war was expected with America, and 
when, from the dispositions made by the 
Americans in assembling a large force in 
the neighbourhood, &c. it was imagined 
that a sudden attack would have been 
made on the garrison of St. John’s, in 
order to seize the ordnance stores, &c. 
which were there. In the summer, prior 
to his taking the command of that garri- 
son, and at all times, more or less, since 
the first American war, desertions from it 
were very prevalent to the states of Ame- 
rica. He was, however, fortunate enough 
by the arrangements which he made, and 
by defeating a few individual attempts at 
desertion, to conquer that spirit altoge- 
ther, and during about eleven months 
that he commanded at St. John’s a gar- 
rison composed of Irish soldiers, no in- 
dividual whatever was lost to the service 
by desertion: in consideration of which, 
and of the arrangements he made for the 
defence of St. John’s, when it was ima- 
gined it would have been attacked by the 
Americans, together with the exemplary 
good conduct of the troops during his 
command of the garrison, he freedom of 
the city of London was voted at a com- 
mon council, held on the 19th July, 1809. 
He then received orders to proceed to 
Jamaica, where he remained nearly four 
years, at a time when he was most 
anxious to have returned home, in order 
to have joined the army in the Peninsula; 
but, being in the command of the 101st, 
no leave of absence was granted him till 
relieved therefrom, in July 1813, when 
he quitted Jamaica, and arrived in Sept, 
of the same year in England. He imme- 
diately applied for leave to be employed 
with the army in Spain, but this applica- 
tion was not successful, as well as ano- 
ther he made on the Revolution occure 
ring in Holland. 

On Bonaparte’s return to France from 
Elba, he again solicited permission to 
join the army of the Duke of Wellington, 
and in consequence was removed to the 
44th regiment, the 2d battalion of which 
corps he joined at Brussels the 12th June, 
1815, and served with it in the 9th (Sir 
D. Pack’s) brigade of Sir T. Picton’s, 
the 5th division, the entire of that cam- 
paign, and was from the 16th June, the 
day on which the — was first engaged, 
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second in command of the brigade, and 
in the entire command of the 2d battalion 
of the 44th regiment; which corps suf- 
fered very severely in the several actions 
at Waterloo, being at one time reduced to 
between 100 and 200 men, and only five 
officers. He was twice wounded in the 
action of the 18th June at Waterloo, and 
did not quit the field or the command 
of the 44th reg. and had two horses 
shot under him. He continued in France 
with the 2d battalion of the 44th regi- 
ment, until Jan. 1816, when he re- 
turned to England, and at the reduc- 
tion of that corps was placed on half- 
pay. For his conduct at the battle of 
Waterloo, Lieut.-Col. O’ Malley was ap- 
pointed a Companion of the Bath. The 
12th Aug. 1819, he was appointed to the 
majority of the 38th Foot. : 

e was appointed Lieut.-Colonel of 
the 88th, 1823, brevet Colonel 1830, and 
a Major-General 184-. 





Rev. Tuomas Knox, D.D. 

July 23. Aged 59, the Rev. Thomas 
Knox, 

He was, during many years, Master of 
the Grammar School at Tunbridge, and 
Rector of Runwell and Ramsden Crays 
in Essex; in all of which he succeeded 
his father, Dr. Vicesimus Knox. 

He was educated at Tunbridge School, 
under his father, and was of Brasenose 
College, Oxford, where he graduated 

Although he did not possess the lite- 
rary celebrity of his father, yet he trod 
closely in his steps. He ever displayed 
the same disinterestedness and independ- 
ence. He was a sound divine, an elo- 
quent preacher, and an eminent scholar. 
Like him also, he was a steady and con- 
sistent Whig. He took a prominent part 
in the promotion of the Reform of Par- 
liament; but, when that measure was 
accomplished, withdrew from politics. 
He united to the utmost kindness of na- 
ture singular energy of character, and 
exhibited remarkable perseverance in his 
pursuits. When not occupied in his pro- 
fessional duties, he was generally engaged 
either in zealously advancing some object 
of public utility, or unostentatiously allevi- 
ating some case of private distress. To his 
exertions was principally owing the ap- 
propriation, by a decree of the Court of 
Chancery, of a very large proportion of the 
present ample funds of Tunbridge School 
to the uses of the foundation. 

He inculcated cheerfulness in religion, 
which he did not consider to be opposed 
to the cultivation of the embeilish- 
ments of life, or to the enjoyment of in. 
nocent amusements. He was a de- 
cided enemy of every species of fanati- 
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cism, and did not attach that importance 
to mere externals, which is so much the 
fashion of the present day. 

His death was awfully sudden. He had 
preached in the morning in Tunbridge 
Church, with his accustomed power, and 
was to have preached again in the after- 
noon. He had scarcely entered the vestry 
for that purpose, when he sank down and 
instantly expired. It was ascertained 
that the sad event was caused by the en- 
largement of the heart; but so insidious 
was the disease, that not a single premo- 
nitory symptom had excited the slightest 
suspicion of its presence. The touching 
demonstration of sorrow and _ respect 
that took place at his funeral shewed 
how duly his virtues and labours were ap- 
preciated, and the high estimation in 
which he was personally holden. Nearly 
two hundred of his neighbours assembled 
in mourning, and, standing uncovered, 
formed a lane, through which his remains 
were borne to the grave. 

He married Frances, the second daugh- 
ter of the late William Francis Woodgate, 
of Somer Hill, near Tunbridge, esq. 
She died in 1831. Seven children sur- 
vive him; three sons and four daughters. 





Rev. SaMvuEL Forster, D.D. 

July 24. At Shotley, Suffolk, in his 
9lst year, the Rev. Samuel Forster, 
D.D. Rector of that parish and of Quar- 
rington, Lincolnshire. 

He was the second son of the Rev. 
Thomas Forster, Rector of Halesworth 
cum Chediston, Suffolk; and was educated 
at Eton, from whence he went to St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, where he pro- 
ceeded B.A. 1776, M.A.1779, and D.D. 
1791. He was a distinguished classical 
scholar, and obtained the Chancellor’s 
Medal in 1776, when the celebrated Gil- 
bert Wakefield was his opponent. He 
was formerly Rector of Waintleet in Lin- 
colnshire, to which he was presented by 
Lord Chancellor Thurlow ; but resigned 
it in 1809 for Great and Little Chesterford, 
on the presentation of the Marquess of 
Bristol. In 1816 he was presented to the 
living of Shotley, and in 1826 to Quar- 
rington, by the same patron; both which 
preferments he held to the time of his de- 
cease. Dr. Forster was also Head Master 
of the Free School at Norwich from 1785 
to 1811. His talents and scholarship were 
particularly adapted to the instruction of 
youth, and his mild and gentlemanly man- 
ners justly endeared him to those who 
were placed under his care. His latter 
years were passed in the retirement of his 
parish, where, being incapacitated by loss 
of sight from performing the duties of the 
church, his charity and benevolence ren- 
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dered him highly esteemed and beloved, 
and his death most deeply lamented. A 
portrait of Dr. Forster, painted by Opie 
at the request of his pupils, is placed in 
the library of St. John’s College, of 
which be was the oldest surviving mem- 

* 

He marricd early in life Miss Turenne, 
a lady of French extraction, by whom he 
has left a son, and a daughter, the widow 
of Admiral Sir Edward Berry, Bart. who 
distinguished himself by his gallant con- 
duct under Lord Nelson, in the battle of 
the Nile. 





Rev. Georce ApaM Browne. 

July 4. At Cambridge, aged 69, the 
Rev. George Adam Browne, M.A. Vice- 
Master and Senior Fellow of Trinity 
College, and Rector of Rettenden, Essex. 

Mr. Browne was a native of Gibraltar. 
He was educated on the foundation of 
the Charter-house London; admitted a 
sizar at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1791, elected scholar in 1793, and gradu- 
ated B.A. 1795, without however having 
distinguished himself by taking a mathe- 
matical honour. He was elected a Fel- 
low of his college in 1797, and at the 
time of his death was the Senior Fellow 
of that royal foundation, having been 
elected to the seniority in 1823. He iook 
his M.A. degree in 1798, In 1796 Mr. 
Browne obtained a third Member’s Prize 
for Middle Bachelors, and in 1797 the 
second of the same prizes for Senior Ba- 
chelors. 

Mr. Browne took the college living of 
Chesterton, in this county, and soon af- 
terwards entirely rebuilt the parsonage 
house. He resigned this preferment in 
1835, when he was succeeded by the Rev. 
Edward Arthur Smedley, the present 
respected incumbent. In 1838 Mr. 
Browne was presented by the Crown to 
the rectory of Rettenden, in the county 
of Essex; the value of which is returned 
at 7657. Last year the Rev. John Brown 
resigned the Vice-Mastership of Trinity 
College, and on the Ist of October the 
subject of these remarks was elected to 
fill that office. 

For many years Mr. Browne held the 
appointment of Chaplain to his late Royal 
Highness the Duke of Sussex, with whose 
friendship and confidence he was honoured 
up to his Royal Highness’s death, and it 
is believed that the illness which occa- 
sioned the rev. gentleman’s death was 
brought on by cold caught in attending 
his Roya! Highness’s funeral. The poli- 
tical principles of Mr. Browne were those 
which are called ‘* Liberal,” and his aid 
in political contests was justly valued by 
the members of that party, He wasa 


most active, zealous, and talented Free- 
mason, and his loss will be severely felt 
and long deeply regretted’ by that fra- 
ternity. He became attached to the 
order very early in life, having been ini- 
tiated in, the New Lodge of Cambridge 
aad the School of Plato) on the 16th of 

arch 1796. He was appointed S. G. 
Deacon on the union of the two Grand 
Lodges, 27th December 1813, Grand 
Chaplain in April 1815, and Deputy Act- 
ing Provincial Grand Master for Cam- 
bridgeshire and Huntingdonshire in the 
year 1832 

At the request of Mr. Browne his 
body was deposited in Cheeterton Church 
by the side of his mother. 





Joun Basset, Esa. 


July 4. At Boppart, on the Rhine, 
aged 51, John Basset, esq. of Upper 
Brook-street, London, nephew to the 
late Lord de Dunstanville. 

He was the son of the Rev. John Bas- 
set, M.A. Rector of Illogan and Cam- 
bourne, in Cornwall, by Mary, daughter 
of George Wingfield, esq. of Durham ; 
and was baptized at Illogan, Nov. 28, 
1791. He was elected M.P. for the bo- 
rough of Helston in 1840, without oppo- 
sition, but not in 1841. 

Dr. HAHNEMANN. 

July 2, At Paris, aged 88, Dr. Hahne- 
mann, the founder of Homeceopathy. 

Dr. Hahnemann was born in 1755, at 
Meissen, of poor parents, and owed his 
education to the great aptitude for learn- 
ing he gave evidence of at the little school 
where he was first placed. He was re- 
ceived doctor in physic at Heidelberg in 
1781, and discovered in 1790 the new 
system which he afterwards designated 
homaopathy. He continued until 1820 
his experiments and researches, and then 
published the results of his labours, under 
the title of Matiére Medicale Pure. In 
1829 he published his Theory of Chronic 
Diseases, and their Remedies, of which he 
gave a second edition in 1840. To those 
works must be added his Organon del’ Art 
de Guérir, which ran through five editions. 
He also published nearly 200 dissertations 
on different medical subjects ; and he did 
all this whilst occupied with patients, 
which took up from ten to twelve hours 
a day. He had the satisfaction of seeing 
his system, after half a century’s existence, 
spread over every part of the globe; and 
just before his death he learned that ho- 
moeopathy was about to have a chair at 
the University of Vienna, and hospitals 
in all the Austrian States, at Berlin, and 
at London, 
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Mr. Wasuincton ALLsTon. 
Lately. At Cambridge, in America, in 
his 64th year, Mr. Washington Allston, 
Associate of the R.A. the most imagina- 
ee on that continent. 
ough nearly thirty years have elapsed 
since Mr. Allston quitted England, and 
his works have since but seldom appeared 
in our exhibition rooms, we have not 
forgetten some which remain in our prin- 
cipal collections : the Egremont, Jacob’s 
Dream, and Elisha; Mr. Labouchere’s 
Elijah in the Desert; and the Stafford 
Uriel. We have heard those curious in 
pedigree point to Mr. Allston as the 
first in that gorgeous style of perspective 
painting, which Martin and Danby bave 
so richly adorned. A still elder artist, 
however, might be named, Paul Brill. 
Mr. Allston occupied himself with other 
graceful pursuits besides his own art. A 
volume of poems was published during his 
residence in England, and it is but a year 
or two since that we reported on his 
Monaldi, an Italian romance of con- 
siderable power. 
He married a sister of Dr. Channing, 
whom he survivedsome years.—Atheneum. 





Ma, Axzort. 

June7. At Baltimore, aged 54, Mr. 
William Abbott, comedian. 

He was born at Bath, then the nursery 
of excellent actors, in 1788, and began his 
theatrical career in that city; whence his 
varied talent caused his being transplanted 
to Covent Garden at the age of twenty- 
four, and appearing as Florian, in the 
Foundling of the Forest, in the season 
of 18]2. He remained at Covent Gar- 
den for twelve years, continuing to grow 
in reputation. In social life his house at 
Knightsbridge was long the scene of 
meetings in which good taste and refine- 
ment increased their attraction by being 
blended with less ceremonious pastimes, 
and the constant flow of fanciful recre- 
ations ; and they were rendered still more 
agreeable by being superintended by a 
wife of lady-like accomplishments and 
sweet and graceful manners. Thus he 
traversed a flowery time till 1824, when 
ambition tempted him to become the 
lessee of the Dublin theatre. In this 
speculation he lost much money ; and his 
next move was to Paris, in union with 
M. Laurent, where, with Miss Smithson 
and an English company, he, during two 
years, entertained the Parisian public with 
tolerable éc/at. In the French capital 
his enjoyment of society was also of a 
very gratifying kind; and he spoke the 

e with so much purity as to escape 
all the usual inconveniences attendant 
upon foreign disclosure. In 1828 he re- 
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turned to Covent Garden to enable Miss 
F. Kemble to appear as Juliet with an 
adequate Romeo; and in the following 
year embarked, with Mr. Egerton, in the 
Coburg theatre, the name of which was 
changed to the Victoria. This house 
they rescued from its low condition, and 
converted into a temple not unworthy of 
the dramatic muse. But patronage would 
not cross the Thames, and pay the toll on 
Waterloo bridge; and, after struggling 
against increasing difficulties for severa 
years, poor Egerton died, and Abbot was 
declared a bankrupt. This blow finished 
his fortunes in connection with the Eng- 
lish stage, besides wasting that which had 
been brought him by his marriage. He 
then sought a brighter course in America ; 
and in 1834 made his bow toa New York 
audience in the Park theatre as Romeo. 
From that period his usual enterprise led 
him to become lessee and manager of 
several theatres in the United States ; and 
he occasionally visited our North Ameri- 
can colonies. What measure of prosperity 
attended these efforts we do not know, 
but have heard that they did succeed to a 
certain degree, and that he purchased land 
in Texas out of his professional profits. 
Mr. Abbott was the author of several 
pleasing pieces, which were brought upon 
the stage; and his advice in preparing 
others by different writers tended much 
to their successful performance. Of 
gentlemanly manners, cheerful disposi- 
tion, ready wit in the play of conversa- 
tion, and a kindly and liberal heart, few 
men were more welcome to society or 
more entertaining within its sportive 
bounds. He was full of anecdote, and 
many of the humorous stories connected 
with the stage found in him a most 
amusing reciter. There was also the 
song, not of the musician, but of the suc- 
cessful imitator ; and the jest or repartee, 
which never failed to add mirth to the 
festive board, and hilarity to the joyous 
party. Above all shone the unclouded 
cheerfulness of his nature, over which 
even his own misfortunes never apparently 
suffered a shadow to pass, and that good- 
will towards others which defied the taint 
of envy, (either in private life or in an 
envious profession,) which was happy in 
contributing to happiness, and would not 
tread on a worm nor injure even an enemy. 
Such was the William Abbott, who for 
many years was a very popular public 
favourite in the principal theatres of Lon- 
don, who performed the second class of 
characters in general better than any 
actor we ever saw, and who, when em- 
ployed in the highest casts of the drama, 
won the just applause of discriminating 
audiences by being always judicious and 
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effective, without perhaps reaching that 
point which is made glittering by the out- 
bursts of rare and original genius. His 
walk, too, was unconfined. In tragedy, 
not of the sterner sort, he was graceful 
and impressive ; in genteel comedy equal 
to his leading contemporaries in that line ; 
and in the more unlicensed exuberance of 
farce a laughable and jocular fellow. If 
not greatness, this extent of capacity and 
versatility is not less useful and estimable 
for the stage; and therefore it was that 
Abbott, besides being always prepared 
and perfect in his own parts, was ever as 
ready to be the representative of others 
in the top circle, when any exigency called 
for the prompt substitution of an efficient 
second, 

He has left a widow, a son, and daugh- 
ter, the latter suitably married and settled 
in the world. (Literary Gazette.) 





Mr. ELTon. 

July 19. Lost on board the Pegasus 
steamer, Mr. Elton, a popular actor. 

Mr. Elton was born in 1794, and 
for a considerable time was in the 
office of Mr. Springhall, solicitor, of 
Verulam-buildings; but, having imbibed 
a passion for theatrical representations, he 
became a member of the well-known pri- 
vate theatre in Wilson-street, Gray’s-inn- 
lane, conducted by Mr. Pym, a place 
celebrated for having given the first rudi- 
ments of the art to several eminent actors, 
among them the late John Reeve. In 
1823, after having tried for a short time 
some of the small provincial towns, he 
obtained an engagement at the Olympic 
Theatre, where the late Tyrone Power 
was then engaged. Mr. Elton remained 
only a short time, and at the Christmas 
of that year he engaged himself at the 
Liverpool Amphitheatre ; but, not being 
satisfied with his situation there, he joined 
the company of Mr. Bunn, then manager 
of the Birmingham Theatre. On the 
following Christmas his services were 
retained by the Liverpool manager to per- 
sonate the character of Napoleon in the 
‘¢ Battle of Waterloo,’’ which spectacle 
was acted for three months in succession. 
Shortly after, the manager of the Theatre 
Royal, Liverpool, proposed an engage- 
ment, and Mr. Elton, already very popu- 
lar in the town, presented himself on the 
boards of the legitimate arena as Cominius 
in “‘ Coriolanus.”” Here he became very 
popular; but, Mr. Vandenhoff being so 
long established as the leading actor, 
Mr. Elton could only obtain a first 
part occasionally. From Liverpool he 
went to Chester, Shrewsbury, Worcester, 
and Manchester, where he attracted the 
notice of Mr, Charles Young, then play- 
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ing for a few nights there. That gentle- 
man expressed himself highly in favour 
of Mr. Elton’s talent, and predicted his 
speedy removal to the metropolis. He 
afterwards acted for a season at Norwich 
and Cambridge, and in the year 1831 
made his bow to the Garrick audience in 
Whitechapel as Richard the Third. His 
success was prodigious: the east-enders 
hailed him as a modern Garrick; the 
managers, Conquest and Wyman, liberally 
advanced his salary, and their treasury 
was greatly benefited. The Surrey was 
his next remove, where, after a few 
months’ sojourn, the late David Morris 
engaged him for the Haymarket Theatre, 
at which he appeared in 1833. He 
remained one season, and, after various 
engagements at the London minors, he 
appeared at Covent Garden, under the 
management of Mr. Osbaldiston, in the 
season of 1837, January 19, as Walter 
Tyrrell, in the drama of that name. His 
claim to the rank of an admirable actor 
was at once recognised. From that 
riod till his lamented death he continued 
a member of the theatres royal. Educated 
and accomplished, he enjoyed the society 
of many men celebrated for talent in lite- 
rature and the fine arts, and to his neces- 
sitous brother actors his time and purse 
were open. He was chairman and trea 
surer of the Minor General Theatrical 
Fund, to which institution he devoted 
his best energies. He has left seven 
children to deplore the loss of an attached 
and devoted father, the youngest only 
eight years of age. 

Strenuous exertions are making to raise 
a fund for the assistance of his family, 
and many of the theatres have opened 
their houses for their benefit. 





James Winston, Esq. 

July 9. At his house in Charles-street, 
Covent-garden, aged 64, James Winston, 
esq. Secretary to the Garrick Club. 

r. Winston’s real name was James 
Bowes; that of Winston he assumed on 
essaying the stage, and from that period 
retained it to the last, as familiar to his 
friends and the public. Of his perform. 
ances as an actor at the Haymarket we 
have no recollection; but we are told 
that he was eclipsed by the superior 
talents of some of his contemporary de- 
butants, who afterwards rose to the 
height of the profession. Of this theatre 
he became a part proprietor with Colman 
and Morris, and was for years its chief 
manager. He was also for many years a 
principal in the management of one or 
both the great theatres, and ever took a 
prominent share in the direction of 
theatrical affairs, in which his experience 
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was unrivalled. Thus occupied during so 
long a period, he enjoyed opportunities 
for making a vast collection of dramatic 
information and curiosities, and sedu- 
lously availed himself of the power. His 
masses of playbills, correspondence, rare 
pieces, pictures, anecdotes, biographies, 
and other matters, from the merest odds 
and ends to the most curious and in- 
teresting documents, form an extraor- 
dinary accumulation; and if, as is proba- 
ble, they should come to the hammer, 
will afford no small degree of public enter- 
tainment. As thesecretary to the Garrick 
Club, he was for mary —_ intimately 
known to every individual connected with 
the drama, performers, writers, amateurs, 
managers, lessees, and proprietors. Till 
within a few months he had enjoyed good 
health; but of late declined rapidly, and 
was taken from a very various and active 
life when in full possession of his intel- 
lectual faculties, which involved a me- 
mory of extraordinary minuteness and ex- 
tent as regarded every theatrical circum- 
stance that had occurred in London during 
the present century. In all things, thea- 
trical or private, as in trust for others or 
acting for himself, Mr. Winston was a 
correct and honourable man. His severe 
economy often got him a sneer or pro- 
cured a jest to be broken at his expense ; 
but he saved much to those who confided 
in his management and integrity, and, 
wheresoever his stewardship lay, was an 
invaluable coadjutor, whether the concern 
were of small dimensions and cost, or of 
large and profuse expenditure. Mr. 
Winston recently lost one of his children, 
which deeply affected him: he has left a 
son and daughter to lament the loss of an 
honest man and careful and affectionate 
parent. (Literary Gazette.) 





Mr. W. T. Lownpes. 


July 31. Mr. William Thomas 
Lowndes, a member of one of the oldest 
families connected with the bookselling 
trade in London. 

As a bibliographer, bis name stands 
eminent for his well-known and useful 
work, ‘* The Bibliographer’s Manual ;’’ 
and, under distressing disadvantages, he 
was compiling another publication called 
s¢ The British Librarian,” twelve parts of 
which were completed, when his mental 
powers gave way, under the peculiar dif- 
ficulties under which he laboured, and his 
body shortly after shewed symptoms of 
approaching decay, which terminated in 
death after a period of nine months. 

Mr. Lowndes has left behind him a 
widow and two children, who are now 
utterly destitute. We understand that 
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several gentlemen, among whom are the 
Rev. Peter Hall, M.A. and several re- 
spectable persons connected with the 
bookselling business, are endeavouring to 
obtain subscriptions to enable the widow 
to enter upon some means of supporting 
herself and children.* 





CLERGY DECEASED. 


Lately. At Belize, Honduras, the Rev. 
Edw. Wm. Clarke, Rector of Great Yeld- 
ham, Essex, eldest son of the late Dr. Ed- 
ward Daniel Clarke. He was formerly 
of Jesus’ college, Cambridge, B.A. 1829, 
M.A. 183-; and was instituted to the 
rectory of Great Yeldham, in1831. Mr. 
Clarke was the author of ‘ Principles 
of Faith, borrowed from the outward 
world,’? 1837, and ‘ The Church-yard 
Stile,” 1838. 

At Knutsford, Cheshire, aged 68, the 
Rev. John Hughes, the learned author of 
‘* Hore Britannic,” and other works. 

At Rathaspish glebe, Ireland, the Rev. 
Henry L. Webb. 

The Rev. Lewis Williams, Per- 
petual Curate of Kemeys Commander, 
Monmouthshire, to which he was insti- 
tuted in 1825, 

June 10. At Chambery, aged 47, the 
Rev. John Hartley, English Chaplain at 
Nice. 

June 11. At Gloucester, aged 51, the 
Rey. John Davies, B.A. Incumbent of 
St. Nicholas and St. Bartholomew, in 
that city, to which united churches he 
also presented by the Corporation ia 
1830. 

June 12. At Holy Island, near Ber- 
wick, the Rev. William Compton, M.A 
Perpetual Curate of Carham on ths 
Tweed, and late Rector of St. Olave’s, 
Exeter. He was presented to Carham 
in 1796 by the heirs of A. Compton, esq. 

Aged 66, the Rev. Sumner Smith, 
Rector of Ham near Hungerford, Wilts, 
and formerly Rector of Ashill, Somerset. 
He was presented to Ham in 1831 by 
Dr. Sumner, Bishop of Winchester. 

June 13. At Crosby Hall, Northal- 
lerton, the Rev. William Dent, Incum- 
bent of Sowerby, near Thirsk, and Carl- 
ton Miniott, Magistrate for the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, and joint Chairman 
of the Quarter Sessions; also Chairman 
of the Visiting Magistrates of the prison 
at Northallerton, and of the Finance 
Committee for that riding. He was of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, B.A. 1806, 





* See our Wrapper for the present 
month, 
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M.A. 1809 ; and was collated to Sowerby 
by the Archbishop of York in 1826. 
June 14. Aged 77, the Rev. John 
Blunt, M.A. Vicar of Lilleshall, Shrop- 
shire, and Perpetual Curate of Blurton, 
Staffordshire ; father of the Rev. John 
James Blunt, D.D. the present Margaret 
Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Cambridge. He was formerly Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. 1788, M.A. 179]. 
He was presented to Blurton in 1801, by 
the Marquess of Stafford, and to Lilleshall 


* in 1816 by the same patron. 


June 20. At Dawlish, the Rev. John 
Richards Roberts, Rector of Rotherfield 
Grey’s, Oxfordshire, F.S.A. He was 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Ox- 
ford, M.A. 1801, B.D. 1810, and was 
presented to his living in 1824 by that 
Society. 

June 22, In London, the Rev. Ste- 

hen Sanderson, M.A. formerly of Syden- 
am. He was of Pembroke College, 
Oxford. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


May 12. At Highgate, in her 29th 
year, Eliza, wife of Robert George Moger, 
esq. a daughter of the late J. Gottreux, 
esq. Also, on her voyage homeward from 
Madras, in her 29th year, Elizabeth 
Laura, wife of Capt. Gottreux, Ist Regt. 
Nat. Inf. a daughter of George Moger, 
esq. of Bath. 

June 18. In Abingdon-st. aged 74, 
Hannah, relict of Landen Goodyer, esq. 
late of Northampton. 

June 23. At Brompton, Charlotte 
Emily, wife of Capt. Charles Boulton, 
47th Bengal Nat. Inf. 

June 24. In Hans-pl. Chelsea, Do- 
rothy, relict of the Rev. W. A. Cane. 

July 1. In Beaumont-st. aged 45, 
Benjamin de la Cour, esq. 

July 7. In Montagu-sq. aged 73, John 
Reade, esq. of Holbrooke House. 

July 10. In Hoxton-sq. aged 70, 
Hannah, relict of William Shores, esq. 

July 13. At Kent House, Knights- 
bridge, aged 26, the Hon. Augustus Al- 
gernon Villiers, youngest brother to the 
Earl of Clarendon. He was youngest 
son of the late Hon. George Villiers, by 
the Hon. Theresa Parker, dau. of John, 
first Viscount Boringdon, and attained 
the rank of Lieut. in the Royal Navy, 
30th June, 1838, and received the deco- 
ration ofa Knight of Isabella the Catholic, 
from her Majesty the Queen of Spain, for 
his services on the coast of Spain. 

At Oxford-terr. Hyde-park, Maria, 
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widow of Capt. George Burges, 5th Ben- 
gal Cav. and dau. of the late Col. 
Richards, of Cavendish-cres. Bath. 

July 14. At Pump Court, Temple, 
Robert Woodriff, esq. 

Lewis Levy, esq. of Dalston and Ca- 
momile-st. City. 

At Tottenham Green, aged 40, Emily, 
wife of Richard Wollaston, esq. 

July 15. In Earl-st. Blackfriars, aged 
57, Robert Burn, esq. 

Aged 84, Elizabeth, relict of J. Fuller, 
esq. Paradise-terr. Holloway. 

July 16, At Frances-pl. Holloway, 
aged 47, Mary, wife of Thomas Doughty, 
esq. Surgeon, of Fore-st. City. 

At Clapham Rise, aged @1, Bernard 
Bedwell, esq. of St. John-st. 

Mrs. Sarah Hannah Haines, of Bloom. 
field-st. Finsbury-sq. 

July 17. Aged 60, Mr. Robert Lin- 
coln, formerly of St. James’s-st. 

At Porchester-terr. Bayswater, Wil- 
liam Bushe, esq. formerly of Broughton 
Castle, Oxon, and recently of Brill 
House, Bucks. 

At Park Village West, Regent’s Park, 
aged 82, Ann, widow of John Hester, esq. 

In Clarges-st. aged 86, Andrew Baird, 
esq. M.D., F.R.S. late Inspector of Naval 
Hospitals, and Senior Physician of her 
Majesty’s Fleet. 

July 18. in Wimpole-st. at the house 
of his son-in-law, Benjamin Phillips, esq. 
aged 77, William Woods Page, esq. for- 
merly of Woodbridge, 28 years a Mae 
trate, and Deputy Lieut. of Suffolk. 

In Cunningham-pl. St. John’s Wood, 
Amelia Roseane, wife of Ambrose Lark- 
worthy, esq. of Bombay. 

Aged 48, Sarah, wife of J. G. Lucy, 
esq. of Holloway. 

July 19. At Hampstead Heath, aged 
28, Anna Amelia, wife of Joseph Hoare, 
esq. of Lombard-st. banker, and dau. of 
the late C. Buxton, esq. of Weymouth. 

July 20. Aged 69, Mr. William Bas- 
kerville, late of Bristol. 

July 21. At Grosvenor-sq. aged 42, 
Heavitree, the wife of Capt. Nicholson. 

Aged 62, John Edwards, esq. of Peck- 
ham, Surrey. 

July 23. In Sloane-st. aged 40, Ann 
Elizabeth, wife of John Scott, esq. 

At her brother's house, in Pall Mall, 
Fanny, youngest dau. of the late Edward 
Smith Foss, esq. Solicitor, of Essex-st. 
Strand. 

At his house, North Bank, Regent’s 
Park, aged 54, Robert Walters, esq. of 
Lincoln’s-inn and the Temple, barrister- 
at-law, and brother of the Rev. Nicholas 
Walters, Vicar of All Saints, Stamford, 

July 24. In Loraine-pl. Holloway, 
Miss Agnes Rayner. 











Aged 11, J. Osgood, 4th son of O. Han- 
bury, jun. esq. banker, of Lombard-st. 

July 25. At Clapham, aged 64, Si- 
bella, wife of Robert Dewar, esq. 

July 26. Emily Ann, dau. of the 
late James Crighton Lockett, Architect, 
and of the Bank of England. 

July 27. Rose, wife of Abraham Day, 
esq. Egremont-pl. New-road, St. Pancras. 

Aged 51, Mary, dau. of William Tunley, 
esq. of Camden-st. Camden-town. 

At Clapham Rise, H. J. Thomas, esq. 
son of the late Israel Thomas, esq. of 
Cornhill. 

July 28. Anne Isabella, wife of Al- 
fred Hamilton, esq. Surgeon, of Broad-st. 
Buildings. 

At Wandsworth, aged 26, Miss Flora 
Hastings Mackie, niece of William 
Mackie, esq. late of the 27th Reg. 

At Pentonville, aged 59, William Ell- 
ward, esq. of Crosby Hall Chambers, 
and of West Green, Tottenham. 

In Connaught-sq. aged 31, Jane Ma- 
tilda, wife of William Scholefield, esq. of 
Birmingham. 

July 29. In Watkin’s-terr. Eaton-sq. 
Pimlico, aged 45, Francis Charles Cas- 
saigne, esq. 

In Tilney-st. Park-lane, Anne, wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Trafford. 

July 30. At Putney Heath, aged 69, 
John Unwin, esq. 

In Gloucester-pl. John Motteux, esq. 
of Banstead, Surrey, and of Beechamwell 
and Sandringham Hall, Norfolk. He has 
bequeathed the whole of his extensive 
landed property in Norfolk, producing a 
rental of 20,000/. per annum (with the 
exception of about 10,000/. given in lega- 
cies), to the Hon. Charles Spencer Cow- 

er, third son of Lady Palmerston, by the 

te Earl. The inheritor of this valuable 
property, who is no relation to the tes- 
tator, is the Secretary of Legation at 
Sweden. 

July 31. Aged 88, John Sheppard, 
esq. of Cloak-lane. 

At Laurel Cottage, Walworth, aged 28, 
Charlotte, wife of Mr. J. B. Thomas, and 
dau. of Capt. Perkins Wrightson, of 
Southampton. 

In New Millman-st. aged 47, Maria, 
wife of Abraham Cooper, esq. R.A. 

Lately. Stafford Cooke, esq. of Wal- 
worth. He is said to have died worth 
120,0002. 

At Brompton, aged 22, Henry Thomas 
Sanneman, esq. of Lincoln Coll. Oxford. 

Aug. 1. Aged 71, John Davis Good- 
man Jones, esq. of Cumberland-terr. 

Aged 51, Frances Maria, wife of A. H. 
Montucci, esq. of Percy-st. 

Ellen Carew, wife of William Essex, 
esq. of — Gordon-sq. 

3 
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Aug. 2. At Pimlico, aged 80, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Mr. Judson. 

4ug.3. At the Royal Mews, Pimlico, 
aged 88, Mrs. Wales. 

Aug. 4. At Greenwich, James Hutch- 
inson, many years Actuary of the London 
Provident Institution. 

At the Sanatorium, New-road, aged 38, 
James, son of the late Rev. John Dyer.. 

In Holland-pl. Kensington, aged 72, 
Mrs. Langford. 

4ug.5. At Stanhope-pl. aged 17, Miss 
Letitia Watter. 

In Lower Grosvenor-st. Lieut. Col. 
William Jones, late of the 5th Dragoon 
Guards, and of Lowestoft, Suffolk. 

At Bethnal Green, Harriot Sarah, 46 
years the wife of W. Soper, Esq. 

Aug.6. In Gloucester-pl. Portman-sq. 
Miss Elizabeth Dallas, sister of the late 
Lord Chief Justice Dallas. 

In Camden-st. Camden-town, aged 57, 
Frances, relict of William Fisher, esq. of 
Somerset House and Muswell-hill. 

At Brompton, aged 83, Richard Pen- 
nington, esq. 

At Hornsey, aged 83, James Shaddack, 
esq. 

Aug. 7. Eliz. Mary, wife of Israel 
Piper, esq. of Greenwich. 

d4ug.9. In London, Louisa, wife of 
Sir George Best Robinson, bart. of 
Furzebrook House, Axminster, for- 
merly her Majesty’s chief superintendent 
of British Trade in China. 

Aug. 10. By jumping off Waterloo 
Bridge, aged 22, Mr. Frederick Sapino 
Ancona. It appeared that the deceased 
had been drinking pretty freely, and, on 
coming up on the bridge, exclaimed, 

‘¢ Who’ll bet me a shilling I won’t jump 
over?” His companions made no reply ; 
when he sprang upon the parapet, and 
instantly disappeared. 

At Upper Clapton, aged 6, Florence, 
3d dau. of W. Bird, esq. 

Aug. 11. In Blandford-st. Capt. Ro- 
bert Innes, late of the Scots Greys. 

Aug. 12. Aged 90, Mrs. Anne Brettell, 
spinster. During the last 35 years of her 

life she resided with her nephew, Mr. 
Robert Brettell Bate, of the Poultry. 

Aug. 13. In Crayford-st. aged 57, 
Miss Sophia Hakewill. 

Aug. 14. In Stanhope-st. West, Re- 
gent’s Park, John Fennell, esq. Capt. R.N. 

Ang. 17. Aged 20, Arthur William, 
youngest son of James Burton, esq. of 
Powis-pl. Queen-sq. 

At Croom’s Hill, Greenwich, aged 74, 
Mary, relict of the late F. B. Todd, esq. 

In Warwick-sq. Kensington, aged 61, 
Catharine, relict of late T. Pearson, esq. 

Aug. 18. Oxley Tilson, esq. Solicitor, 
late of Coleman-st, 
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At Portland-terr. Regent’s Park, aged 
79, Francis Perigal, esq. formerly of the 
Stock Exchange. 

At the Rectory, Hart-st. Mark-lane, 
Viola-Bolton, infant dau. of Rev. John 
Letts. 

Aged 23, Henry, youngest son of Sir 
C. Wolseley, bart. 

Aug. 19. In Bloomsbury-sq. Eliz.- 
Mary, the wife of the Rev. Joseph Ed- 
wards, M.A. of Trinity coll. Cambridge, 
and second master of King’s coll. London. 
She was the elder dau. of John Spurrier, 
esq. formerly of Yardley Bury, Herts, and 
of Eliz. dau. of the Rev. Giles Hatch, 
formerly Rector of Sutton, Surrey. 

In Devonshire-terr. Marylebone, aged 
60, James Clegg, esq. 





Berxs.—June 13. At Windsor, aged 
45, Mr. Wm. Fairbridge, many years 
editor of the Windsor and Eton Express. 

Aug. 3. At Speen, Mary, widow of 
the Rev. T. Austen, late Rector of Ste- 
venton, Hants. 

4ug.13. At Bray, Julia Eliza, wife of 
Thomas Bruce, esq. of Surrey-st. Strand, 
after having prematurely given birth to a 
son, who survived but a short period. 

Bucxs.—Aug. 2. At Loakes Hill, 
near High Wycombe, aged 21, Robert 
John, eldest son of the late Col. Crewe, 
and nephew of Lord Carington. 

Aug. 12. At Beaconsfield, Hester, 3d 
dau. of the late James Hall, esq. of Mon- 
tagu-st. Russell-sq. 

CamMBRIDGE.—June 23. At Weston 
Colville, aged 67, Eliz. wife of J. Hall, esq. 

July 10. Aged 62, Thomas Howard, 
esq. of Grantchester. 

CuEsHirE.—July 16. At Chester, 
aged 93, Jane, relict of Row. Jones, esq. 

July 17. At Holly Wood, near Stock- 
port, Eliz. dau. of late Rob. Gee, esq. 

Aug. 1. At Handforth, near Wilms- 
low, aged 28, Miss Sophia Symonds. 

Cornwati.—July 14. Aged 56, 
Richard Drew, esq. also, aged 51, Capt. 
Jenkin Jones, R.N. Members of the Cor- 
poration of Trinity House. They were 
both distinguished for the highest pro- 
fessional acquirements, scientific and 
practical, and were drowned off Trevose 
Head, Cornwall, whilst returning to the 
Trinity yacht ‘‘ Vestal” from an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to land on the Quay Rock 
for the purpose of a survey. 

July 22. At Alveston House, Pen- 
zance, aged 58, Jonathan Blenman, Bar- 
rister-at-Law, son of Jonathan Blenman, 
esq. late Solicitor-Gen. of Barbadoes. 

CuMBERLAND.—Aug. 4. At Whiteha- 
ven, aged 65, Ann, relict of P. Hodgson, 
esq, 


Dersy.—July 25. At Burley Grange, 
Gent. Maa. Vou. XX. 
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near Derby, Henry Roch, esq. of Clifton, 
and youngest son of the late George 
Roch, esq. of Bristol. 

Devon.—July 15. At Stoke, near 
Plymouth, aged 78, Mary, wife of Thomas 
Coxworthy, esq. 

July 25. At Horswell House, Frances 
Ann, wife of the Rev. Charles Griffith, of 
Glyn Celyn, co. Brecon, and eldest dau. 
of J. S. Somerville, esq. of Dinder House, 
Wells, Somerset. 

July 26. . At Brislington, aged 83, 
Capt. John Miller, R.N. who was a 
Lieut. in the Queen in Lord Howe’s vic- 
tory, on the Ist of June, 1794. 

4ug.18. At Richmond House, near. 
Torquay, Wm. Alfred, infant son of J. A. 
Carter, esq. of London. 

At Stonehouse, Henry-Rivington, son 
of Dr. Charles Wheeler, of Shirley Lodge, 
Hants. 

Dorset.—June 13. At Marnhull, 
aged 75, Edmund Hatcher, esq. formerly 
of Bristol. 

July 16. At Weymouth, aged 71, Mrs. 
Hyde, relict of Mr. G. Hyde, many years 
one of the principal merchants of thattown. 

Aged 76, W. Jolliffe, esq. He served the 
office of Mayor of Poole in 1828 and 1829. 

July 22. At Weymouth, the residence 
of her father, John Miller, esq. Margaret 
Haig, wife of H. W. Walbridge, esq. of 
Llanthewy Court, Monmouthshire. 

Durnam.—July 24. At Hurworth, 
near Darlington, aged 85, Capt. John 
Bellairs. 

Essex.— July 14. At Coggeshall, 
aged 77, Elizabeth, widow of Jacob Pattis- 
son, esq. of Great Coggeshall. 

July 19. At Walthamstow, aged 57, 
Archibald Corbett, esq. 

July 23. Aged 17, Alfred, third son 
of late Rev. Lewis Way, of Spencer Farm. 

July 25. At Halstead, aged 88, John 
Sewell, esq. 

Aug. 1. Aged 68, Christopher-Comyns 
Parker, esq. of Woodham Mortimer Place, 
near Maldon, a Magistrate and Deputy 
Lieut. of Essex. 

Aug. 5. Aged 42, Caroline-Prest, wife 
of Harcourt Firmin, esq. of Dedham. 

GLovucestEeR.—July 10. At Clifton, 
Mary, relict of Capt. Alfred Arabin, and 
eldest dau. of the late Sir William Old. 
nall Russell, Chief Justice of Bengal. 

July 14.  William-Penry-Mackreth 
Prichard, esq. youngest son of W. E. 
Prichard, esq. of College-green, Bristol. 

At Gloucester, Charlotte, wife of Joseph 
Clarke, esq. 

At the house of the Rev. T. S. Smyth, 
Clifton, Miss Clay, of Glanrhydwy, St. 
Asaph. 

July 16. Aged 76, Anne, wife of 
George Daubeny, ~~ of Cotes. 

2 
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June 21. At Clifton, Martha, wife of 
John Carr, esq. of Cheltenham, and 
youngest dau. of the late Wm. Sutton, 
esq. of Northampton. 

July 29. At Bristol, aged 79, Mr. Ed- 
ward Melsom, late of her Majesty’s Cus- 
toms. 

Lately. At Cheltenham, aged 24, Louisa, 
dau. of Lieut.-Col. Steele Hawthorne, 
H.E.I.C. service. 

At Cheltenham, Mary, widow of Theo- 
dore Gwinnett, esq. solicitor. 

At Wotton, near Gloucester, Charlotte, 
wife of Joseph Clarke, esq. Receiving In- 
spector of Stamps and Taxes for the 
counties of Gloucester and Somerset. 

At Upper Court, Kemerton, near 
Tewkesbury, Ann, last surviving descend- 
ant of Thomas Holme, esq. of Brownhill, 
co. Lancaster, and niece of the late John 
Parsons, esq. 

Aug. 8. At Bristol, aged 75, Joanna, 
relict of John Carter, esq. late of Ciren- 
cester, solicitor. 

Hants.—Apri/ 14. At Bournemouth, 
R. O. Gascoigne, esq. of Parlington, 
Yorkshire. 

July 14. At Southampton, aged 34, 
Mrs. Hawkins Nicholls. 

July 24. At Twyford, aged 15, Wil- 
liam-Awdry, eldest son of the Rev. W. 
Short, Rector of St. George-the-Martyr, 
Queen-sq. Bloomsbury. 

July 29. At Niton, I. W., Sarah, wife 
of Leonard Shelford Bidwell, esq. of 
Thetford, Norfolk. 

At Her Majesty’s Yard, Portsmouth, 
Mary, wife of Richard Blake, esq. 

July 30. Selina Vere, only dau. of 
Alexander Powell, jun. esq. of Brocken- 
hurst. 

Auy. 2. At Gosport, Anne, widow of 
Joseph Larcom, esq. formerly Commis- 
sioner of her Majesty’s Navy at Malta. 

At Portsmouth, after having landed 
there a fortnight, from Halifax, Edward 
Jones Coxe, Lieut. and Adjutant of the 
64th Regt. second son of the Rev. Charles 
Batson Coxe, of Newtown Lodge, Hun- 
gerford. 

Herts.—July 13. At Hoddesdon, 
aged 81, Mrs. Catherine Auber. 

July 16. At Hill Side, King’s Lang- 
ley, Anne Augusta, wife of Henry Tuff- 
nell, esq. M.P. and eldest dau. of the 
late Right Hon. Sir Wilmot Horton, Bt. 

Hererorp.—July 19. At Rudhall, 
Ellen, second dau. of the late Thomas 
Hill, esq. of Blaenavon. 

Lately. At the Birchend, aged 62, 
Francis Bennett Derry, esq. 

At Leintwardine cottage, aged 73, Mr. 
Richard Pryce. 

At Hereford, aged 29, Sarah, only dau. 
of Joseph Gibbs Barker, esq. 


At Lower Weston, near Ross, aged 74, 
T. Dowle, esq. 

Huntinepon.—July 27. Mrs. A. M. 
Richford, of Huntingdon. 

Kent.—June 22. At his residence, 
Marine Parade, Dover, Edward Taylor, 
esq. brother of Sir Brook Taylor, and of 
the late Sir Herbert Taylor. 

July 11. Aged 56, Catherine Mantell, 
wife of John Des Champs Lacy, esq. of 
St. George’s-pl. Canterbury, dau. of the 
late Capt. John Boyce, Hon. East India 
Co.’s serv. Dover, and many years a resi- 
dent of Sevenoaks. 

July 12. At the Rectory, East Mall- 
ing, aged 78, Charles Smith, esq. of the 
Temple. A 

July 17, At Dover, aged 42, Miss 
Downe. 

July 22, At Ramsgate, Miss Selina 
Child, of Pentonville. 

July 23. At Tunbridge Wells, Mary 
Sophia, fifth dau. of the late Charles 
Elliott, esq. of Westfield Lodge, Brighton. 

July 27. At Chislehurst, Mary, wife 
of John Martin, esq. M.P. 

July 28. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 88, 
Dorothy, widow of George Curling, esq. 
of Cleveland-row, St. James’s. 

At Rochester, aged 34, Thomas William 
Hulkes, esq. late of St. John’s Coll. 
Cambridge. 

LancastTer.—July 24. At Sedgeley 
Park, near Manchester, Frederica, wife 
of Robert Gill, esq. and eldest dau. of 
the late Richard Entwisle, esq. of 
Rusholme. 

July 29. At Liverpool, aged 28, Ho- 
ratio R. Roberts, eldest son of Mr. W. 
J. Roberts. 

Lately. Joseph Ringway, esq. of 
Ridgmond, Lancashire. By his will he has 
made the following bequests, independent 
of others for the benefit of Liverpool (free 
from legacy tax,) to take effect after the 
decease of his widow :—For the erection 
of a school at Bolton, 2,000/.; to the 
Bolton Dispensary, 1,0C0/.; Chester 
Church Building Society, 1,000/.; to- 
wards building a parsonage-house at Hor- 
wich, 800/.; Society for Propagating the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, 500/.; Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 5001. ; 
Society for Widows and Orphans of 
Clergymen, 500/.; Manchester Infirm- 
ary, 200/.; Manchester School for the 
Blind, 20027. ; Manchester Deaf and Dumb 
School, 200/.; National Society for the 
Education of the Poor, 200/.; Addi- 
tional Curates Society, 200/.; Society 
for the Sons of the Clergy, 2007. And 
he directed investments to be made in the 
three per cents. for producing annually 
the following sums:—For the incumbent 
of Horwich Church, 1007. ; the organist 
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and other officers of that Church, 1427. ; 
aged poor of Horwich, 100/7.; Horwich 
School, 507. ; Deane Church School, 40/. 
master of the school to be erected at 
Bolton, 1007. The donations, including 
the investments and legacy tax, will pro- 
bably amount to 26,000/. 

LeEIcesteR.—July 17. At Waltham 
Rectory, the residence of her son-in-law, 
the Rev. G. E. Gillett, aged 64, Ann, 
widow of John Woodall, esq. of Scar- 
borough. 

Lincotn.—Lately. At the residence 
of his brother, the Rev. J. Dodsworth, 
Bourne, H. E. Dodsworth, esq. of Mont- 
pellier villas, Cheltenham. 

Mipp1iesex.—July 21. At the vicar- 
age, Bedfont, aged 21, Agnes, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. Dr. Jones. 

July 27. At Park Cottage, Hanwell, 
aged 37, Susan, wife of P. Pearse, esq. of 
High Holborn. 

Lately. At Finchley, George, son of 
John Wilson, esq. the Scottish vocalist. 

Monmovutu.—Lately. Aged 18, Ra- 
chel, dau. of William Phillips, esq. of 
Penner-house, Mynyddyslwyn. 

Aged 20, David, 2nd son of David Car- 
ruthers, esq. of the Grondra-house, near 
Chepstow. 

Norro.x.—July 19. At Norwich, 
Theresa Georgiana, youngest dau. of the 
Rev. George Day, Minor Canon of the 
Cathedral. 

NortTHAMPTON.—July 10. At North- 
ampton, Dorothy, third dau. of the late 
Richard Arnold, esq. of Lutterworth. 

Lately. In St. Martin’s, Stamford, 
aged 86, Sarah, widow of the Rev. Samuel 
Hunt, formerly rector of Wakerley, and 
of St. George’s, Stamford. 

Norttrs.—July 28. At Eastwood, Ann, 
relict of Benjamin Smith, esq. 

NoRTHUMBERLAND.—July 30. Aged 
70, John Moore Bates, esq. of Heddon- 
on-the- Wall. 

Oxrorp.—July 17. At Oxford, aged 
77, Mrs. Lovell, relict of E. Lovell, esq. 
and mother-in-law of Dr. Hampden, 
Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford. 

July 20. Aged 63, George Cecil, esq. 
coroner for the city and county of Ox- 
ford. 

July 31. At Holywell Lodge, Oxford, 
Charlotte, wife of the Rev. Vaughan 
Thomas, niece of the Rev. Dr. John 
Cooke, late President of Corpus Christi 
Coll. and sister of Dr. George Williams, 
M.D. late Professor of Botany. 

Aug. 1. At Fair Mill, Henley-on- 
Thames, Mary Ann Chipchase. 

Aug. 5. At Caversham Hill, near Read- 
ing, Wm. Montagu, esq. 

SaLop.—July 26. At Madely, aged 
79, Sophia, eldest dau. of the late Rev, 
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Jonathan Stubbs, Rector of Overton 
Longueville, Hunts. 

Aug. 1. At Leaton Knolls, Elizabeth, 
third dau. of the late Francis Lloyd, of 
Domgay and Leaton, esq. M.P. for Mont- 


gomerysh. 

Somerset.—July 13. At Bath, Mrs. 
Isherwood. 

July 17. At Bath, Venetia Theresa, 


second dau. of Mr. and Lady Theresa 
Digby, of Mintern Magna. 

July 19. At Bath, aged 72, Ann, widow 
of William Robertson, esq. M.D. 

July 21. At Bath, aged 77, the widow 
of Wakelin Welch, esq. 

July 24. At Bath, aged 81, Jonathan 
Morgan, esq. late of the Island of St. 
Vincent. 

July 26. At Bath, Frances, youngest 
dau. of the late John Tymlut, esq. R.N. 
of Nether Clay House, near Taunton, and 
sister of Sir Thomas Tymlutt Jones, Bart. 
M.P. for Shrewsbury, who died in 1811. 

At Merino Cottage, Long Ashton, aged 
80, Robert Joliffe, esq. 

July 30. At Weston-Super-Mare, Mrs. 
Ruddock, dau. of the late W. Craven, esq. 
of Weaste House, near Manchester. 

Lately. At Bath, Agnes, dau. of the 
late Henry Best, esq. of Lincoln. 

Aug.6. At Bath, aged 75, Helen, 
relict of Sir William Chambers Bag- 
shawe, of the Oaks, Derby, and of Bath. 

4ug.8. At Bath, Mrs. Margaret Close. 

At Bath, Henry Gardiner, esq. late of 
the Madras Civil Service. 

Surrotx.—July 20. At Broke Hall, 
Nacton, aged 64, Lady Broke, widow of 
Rear-Adm. Sir P. B. V. Broke, Bart. 
K.C.B. and dau. of the late Sir Wm. 
Fowle Middleton, Bart. Shrubland Hall, 
near Ipswich. ‘ 

At Ipswich, Sarah, relict of Firmin 
Josselyn, esq. and second dau. of the late 
John Cobbold, esq. of Holywells. 

Surrey.—July13. At Parkshot, Rich- 
mond, aged 19, Fanny Elizabeth, dau. of 
the late William Gardner, gent. 

July 24. At Balham, aged 61, James 
Stevenson, esq. brother of the late David 
Stevenson, esq. of Rio de Janeiro. 

July 31. At Epsom, at an advanced 
age, George Browne, esq. Capt. retired 
full pay, R.M. 

At Mitcham, aged 84, Wm. Ness, esq. 


Aug. 2. At Epsom, aged 81, John 
Sabb, esq. 
dug. 4. Aged 73, Edward Vere, esq. 


of Oxford Lodge, Croydon. 

Aug. 6. At Albury Park, aged 21, 
Arthur-Henry, youngest and last sur- 
viving son of Henry and Lady Harriet 
Drummond. 

Sussex.—July 15. At Wood End, 
Chichester, aged 82, Lady Mary Louisa 
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Lennox, sister to the late, and aunt to 
the present, Duke of Richmond. 
: At Brighton, aged 27, John M‘Guire, 


esq 
- July 16. At Old Steyne, Brighton, 
aged 85, Miss Rebecca Bond, many years 
a resident of this town, and formerly of 
the United States. 

July 18. At Brighton, aged 71, Thomas 
Winter, esq. 

July 22. At Brighton, aged 88, Judah 


jetti, esq. 

July 24. At Lewes, aged 87, the relict 
of George Boulton, esq. formerly an ex- 
tensive coach-proprietor in London. 

July 31. At Old Steine, Brighton, 
aged 91, Sarah, widow of Daniel Coxe, 
esq. of Upper Seymour-st. Portman-sq. 
and formerly of New Jersey, United States. 
- Lately. At Rotherfield, aged 96, Mary, 
widow of Mr. John Duplock, of Tun- 
bridge Wells, being his fifth wife, and the 
widow of Mr. Miles, late of Rotherfield, 
She retained all her faculties to the last. 
She has left behind her a numerous issue 
to the fifth generation, upwards of 150 
descendants being living at the time of 
her decease. 

4ug.5. At Brighton, aged 36, Peter, 
eldest son of the late Peter Clutterbuck, 
esq. of the Brewery, Stanmore. 

Aug. 7. At Saint Bartholomew’s, 
Chichester, aged 32, Emily, dau. of the 
late Charles Reynolds, esq. of Bosham. 

At Brighton, aged 69, Clementina, 

widow of Peter Black, Master R.N. and 
mother of Peter Black, French Consul 
at Brighton. 
' Worcester.—Lately. At his resi- 
dence, Peachfield, Henry Botfield Tho- 
mason, esq. only child of Sir Edward 
Thomason, of Bath. 

Witts.—July 18. At Easton Grey, 
William Paul Birch, of Exeter Coll. Ox- 
ford, eldest son of the Rev. W. S. Birch, 
Rector of Easton Grey. 

Aug. 4. At Melksham, aged 54, F. 
Moule, esq. 

Yorx.—July 11. At Harrogate, aged 
83, Thomas Thrush, esq. He resigned 
his rank and emolument in the Royal 
Navy from conviction of the unlawful- 
ness of war. 

July 22. At the house of William 
Dryden, esq. Hull, aged 52, Mary, 
youngest dau. of the late Wm. Ritson, esq. 

July 24. At Scarborough, Miriam, 
eldest dau. of C. Heneage Elsley, esq. 

July 31. Aged 26, William Bland, esq. 
Lieut. Royal Art. fourth son of Thomas 
Davison Bland, esq. of Kippax Park, 
Yorkshire. 

Wates. — July 4. At Crickhowel, 
Brecknocksh. aged 62, James Parratt, 
esq. late a surgeon of the Royal Art. 


Aug. 8. At Newtown, Montgomerysh. 
aged 65, George Green, esq. 

ScoTLanp.—June 5. Aged 88, Wil- 
helmina, sister of the late Claud Alex- 
ander, esq. of Ballochmyle, Ayrshire. 

June 9. At Edinburgh, Ellen, wife of 
Arthur Annesley, esq. of Bletchington, 
and dau. of the late Henry O’Brien, esq. 
of Blatherwick. 

June 14. At Edinburgh, Ann Brown 
Broughton, wife of John Archibald Ber- 
tram, esq. merchant, of Leith. 

At Edinburgh, aged 74, Catharine, 
relict of Robt. Haldane, esq. of Auchin- 
gray, whom she survived only six months, 
after a union of nearly 57 years. 

June 16. At Killovan House, aged 75, 
Hester, wife of John M’Neill, esq. of 
Collonsay. 

June 23. At Woodend, Bute, Barbara 
Montgomerie, wife of James B. Neilson, 
esq. of Glasgow. 

Aged 73, Tam Raeburn, the far-famed 
Hermit of the Ark, in Ayrshire, a man 
of athletic frame and eccentric manners. 
His beard was the chief source of his 
revenue, which was very considerable, he 
having left 2400/7. besides other property. 

June 26. Mary, wife of James Erskine, 
esq. jun. of Cardross. 

June 28. At Greenock, aged 58, Wil- 
liam Turner, esq. Surgeon R.N. 

Lately. At Mount Pleasant, New- 
burgh, Alex. Bethune, Labourer, author 
of ‘‘ Tales and Sketches of the Scottish 
Peasantry,’’ ‘* Practical Economy,” &c. 

At Belhilve, Aberdeen, the Rev. J. A. 
Forsyth, LL.D. minister of that parish, 
the inventor of the percussion gun, and a 
near relative of Lord Brougham. 

July 3. At Edinburgh, Marianne Af- 
fleek, wife of Andrew Scott, esq. W.S. 

July 4. At Edinburgh, aged 65, John 
Sandwith, esq. 

July 11. At Edinburgh, Emily Isa- 
— youngest dau. of the Rev. Henry 


rey. 

July 13. At Glasgow, aged 100, Mr. 
Jobn Dougherty. His wife is still alive, 
and was born the same year as her hus- 
band. They had lived together 76 years. 

IRELAND.—June 18. At Mount Tal- 
lant, Margaret, relict of James Cole, esq. 
dau. of the late Capt. Nevil Bland, Queen’s 
Co. and niece of the late Gen. Bland, of 
Isleworth, Middlesex. 

June21. AtShannon Bridge, co. Ros- 
common, Dominic Lynch, esq. late of 
the Ist Royals. He died from the effects 
of poison administered by a servant in a 
bottle of porter. Verdict—‘ That de- 
ceased’s death was occasioned by the con- 
tents of a bottle given him by Timothy 
Barrett.’’ He was committed for trial at 
the next assizes, 








fat 








fay 
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July 1. At Kingstown, near Dublin, 
Olivia, wife of Marmion W. Savage, esq. 
Sec. of the Privy Council of Ireland. 
She was dau. of Sir A. Clarke, of Dublin, 
and niece of Lady Morgan. 

July 8. At Dublin, Francis Faulkner, 
esq. Clerk of the Crown for the co. Tip- 


perary. 

July 10. At Kilnap, near Cork, at an 
advanced age, Elizabeth, relict of George 
Shaw, esq. formerly of the 8th Regt. 

July 19. At Dublin, the Right Hon. 
Dr. Radcliffe. He filled the office of judge 
in two separate courts, the Prerogative 
and Consistorial, and had long been a 
member of the Privy Council. 

July 22. At Bushfield Avenue, near 
Donnybrook, Dublin, aged 63, Mrs. 
Martha Denson, of Seymour-pl. North, 
Euston-square. 

Lately. At the seat of Mr. Stewart 
Keir, co. Antrim, aged 65, the Dowager 
Lady Dufferin and Claneboy. She was 
Elizabeth, eld. dau. and coheir of W. H. 
Finlay, esq. and was married to Hugh 3d 
Lord Dufferin, 8 July 1801; by whom 
she had two sons arid five daughters. 
Her lord died Nov. 18, 1839. (See our 
Mag. for Jan. 1840, p. 89.) 

At Monkstown, near Dublin, William 
Dillon, esq. late Lieut. in the 19th Regt. 
son of the late Sir Charles Dillon, Bart. 
of Lismullen, co. Meath. 

JeRsEY.—Aug. 1. At St. Helier’s, 
Jersey, James Day, esq. Capt. Royal 
Horse Artillery. 

East Inpies.—March 29. Drowned 
in the river Ganges, near Allahabad, aged 
19, Ensign Saumarez de Havilland, se- 
cond son of Major de Havilland, H. P. 
5lst Light Inf. whilst en route to join his 
regt. 53d Bengal Nat. Inf. 

April 4. At Hyderabad, aged 18, 
Lieut. Frank Burr, 21st Bombay Nat. 
Inf: son of George Burr, esq. of East 
Farleigh, Kent. He died from wounds 
received in the victory gained over the 
Beloochees, Mar. 24. 

May 3. At Balmeer, aged 28, Lewis 
Maiter Jones, Lieutenant in 3rd Bombay 
Cavalry, a son of the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
Rich. Jones, K.C.B. 

May 4. At Mandavie, in Kutch, 
drowned whilst bathing, aged 19, Lieut. 
Wellington Campbell, 2d European Bom- 
bay Nat. Inf. sixth son of Archibald 
— esq. late of the Mount Hay- 
roed. 


May 5. At Mussoorie, aged 42, Lt.- 
Col. Thomas Skinner, C.B. of H. M. 31st 
foot. He contracted his fatal disorder 
during his service in Affghanistan, for 
which he received his Companionship of 
the Bath. 


At Landour, Lieut,-Col. Thos, Skin- 
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ner, C.B. 31st Regt. eldest son of the 
late Lieut.-Gen. Skinner. 

At Indore, Emily, wife of Capt. 
Wilkie, and youngest dau. of the late 
William Bishop, esq. of Regent's Park 
and Gray’s Wood, Surrey. 

May 6. At Guntoor, Assistant Surgeon 
H. G. Luttrell. 

May 9. On his passage from Madras 
to Singapore, aged 27, Lieut. George J. 
Purvis, 39th Madras Nat. Inf. third son 
of Lieut. Col. Purvis, of Darsham House, 
Suffolk. 

At Tatta, Ensign Child, and, May 10, 
ag Seale, both of the 15th Madras 

. Inf. 

May 15. At Bangalore, Isabella-Gor- 
don, wife of Capt. O. Perrott, H. M. 15th 
Hussars, fifth dau. of Alex. Donaldson, 
esq. of Edinburgh. 

May 17. At Hourah, Calcutta, Thos. 
Eccles Bush, esq. late of the Hon. East 
India Co.’s Serv. second son of Thomas 
Bush, esq. of Melbury-ter. Regent’s Park. 

May 19. At Hyderabad, Assistant 
Surgeon Baxter, of Leslie’s troop of 
Bombay Horse Artillery, and only son of 
Rob. Baxter, esq. of Michael-place, 
Brompton. 

May 20. At Madras, Henry Pybus, 
esq. late of Canton. 

May 21. At Surat, aged 39, William 
Richardson, esq. Judge and Session Judge 
inthat city. He had served in the Bombay 
civil service for more than twenty years, 
and was much esteemed both as a public 
servant and a private member of society. 
At one period of his life he was a devoted 
sportsman, and in 1836-7 he was Capt. 
Harris’s companion in an adventurous ex- 
pedition from the Cape of Good Hope into 
the interior of Southern Africa. 

May 22. At Bangalore, aged 19, Lieut. 
eg M. Macdonald, 32nd Madras 

-In 


May 23. At Malligaum, Bombay Pre- 
sidency, aged 27, Emily, wife of Metcalfe 
Larken, esq. of the Hon. Co.’s Civil 
Service. 

May 24. At Dorundah, aged 27, Lieut. 
Joseph-Hennessey Fulton, 3rd Bengal 
Nat. Inf. son of the late John William. 
son Fulton, esq. of Upper Harley-st. 

May 25. At Rajiote, aged 35, Julia 
Harriet, wife of A. J. Montefiore, esq. 
Surgeon of the 1st Bombay Cavalry. 

May 28. At Chittagong, province of 
Bengal, Isabella, wife of Robert Trotter, 
esq. of the Hon. East India Co.’s Civil 
Service. 

May... At Secunderabad, Capt. Thomas 
Gibson, H. M. 4th foot. His wife died 
at Mundygaum in March last. 

May... On his way from Dinapore to 
Calcutta, for the amputation of his leg, 
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Capt. Charles Guthrie, late of the Invalid 
establishment. 

May... Capt. W. G. Cooper, 71st 
Bengal N. Inf. Assistant Adjutant-gen. 
at Benares. 

May 29. At Rajkote, Madras, aged 
26, Catharine-Duff, wife of Lieut.-Col. 
D. Cunninghame, Ist Lancers. 

June 6. At Erinpoorah, Serohi, aged 
33, Capt. William Oliver Young, of the 
Hon. Co.’s Artillery, and Commissary of 
Ordnance at Ajmere, son of Dr. Henry 
Young, of Devonshire-pl. London. 

June 7. At St. Thomé, the wife of 
Major-Gen. Gibson, commanding at Vel- 
lore. 

June 8. At Joonia, in Kattiawar, 
Bombay, aged 37, Capt. John R. Hibbert, 
fourth son of the late Charles Hibbert, 
esq. of Grove House, Tottenham, Quarter- 
master and Interpreter of the 2nd Euro- 
pean Light Inf. 

June 12. At Mazagon, Madras, Eliza- 
beth-Charlotte-Diana, wife of brevet 
Capt. C. C. Lucas, 4th Rifles. 

West Inpies.--June 3. At Falmouth, 
Jamaica, aged 25, John, eldest son of 
George Cunningham, esq. of Greenside 
and Maxfield estates, in the parish of 
Trelawny, and late of Lansdown-cres. 
Bath. 

June. At Jamaica, two days after 
child-birth, the Right Hon. Countess of 
Elgin. She was the dau. of Major Cum- 
ming Bruce, M.P. and was married only 
last year. 

June 8. At Port-au-Prince, Haiti, 
aged 27, Robert Duncan King, esq. 
British Vice Consul in Haiti, eldest son 
of Capt. J. D. King, of Kingville, Water- 
ford. 

July 5. At Mangrove Plantation, Bar- 
bados, Mary Bishop, third dau. of the late 
President Skeete, and wife of William B. 
Gibbons, esq. 

Aproap.—Jan. 16. At Sydney, N. S. 
Wales, Ellen, wife of W. M. Molle, esq. 
Madras civil service, youngest daughter 
of John Blaxland, esq. of Newington, N. 
S. Wales. 

Feb. 16. At Sydney, N. S. Wales, 
aged 35, Charlotte, wife of Thomas Icely, 
esq. and only dau. of N. P. Rothery, esq. 
late of Somerset-st. Portman-sq. 

March 2. At Sydney, New South 
Wales, Flora Caroline, wife of Henry 
Tingcombe, esq. and eldest dau. of the 
late Capt. M‘Leod, R.N. C.B. 

March 18. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
Robert Rollo Gillespie, Capt. 15th 
Hussars. 

March 30. At Macao, China, aged 
26, John Henry, only surviving son of 
Wm. Larkins, esq. of Sidmouth, and late of 
Blackheath, 


[Sept. 


May1. At Rio de Janeiro; Sarah, 
wife of Mr. Frederic Grigg, her Majesty’s 
Commissioner of Arbitration at that place. 

May 6. At the Lazaretto, Malta, om 
his return from China, Henry Elliot Burl- 
ton Bennett, R.N., late First Lieut. of 
her Majesty’s brig ‘* Clio.’ 

June 9. At Carlsbad, Bohemia, Jane, 
only dau. of Robert Ogle, esq. of Eng- 
lingham, Northumberland, 

June 10. At Madeira, Wilhelmina, 
dau. of the late Lieut. Col. Josiah Stewart, 
C.B. Madras Army. 

June 13. At Naples, aged 65, Louisa, 
relict of Sir Francis John Hartwell, Bart. 

June 15. At Mergentheim, aged 67, 
Prince Charles Albert de Hohenlohe Wal- 
denbourg Schillingsfurst, the head of the 
Hohenlohe family. 

June 15. At Paris, Elizabeth Coventry, 
Baroness de Stein, of Kochberg, Saxe 
Weimar, widow of Baron F. de Stein, and, 
by her first marriage, widow of Colonel 
R. Bowie, of the East India Company’s 
service, 

June 16. At Paris, the Count de Mon- 
dreville. He married the Marquess of 
Ailesbury’s eldest dau. Lady Maria Bruce, 
who died in Nov. 1835. 

At St. Petersburgh, aged 87, the cele- 
brated Field-Marshal Count Wittgenstein. 
He was Commander-in-Chief of the Rus- 
sian armies during nearly the whole of the 
late French war. The Emperor has given 
orders that the Russian army should wear 
mourning for three days. 

June 17. At Brussels, aged 12, Caro- 
line Jane, dau. of the Rev. William Drury. 

June 18. At Sorel, Canada West, aged 
43, Selina Harriet Cotton, wife of Major 
Francis Ringler Thomson, R. E. 

June 20. At St. Helena, aged 47, 
George William Janisch, esq. Consul for 
Hamburgh and Bremen. 

At Philadelphia, the Hon. Antonio 
Gomez, late member of H. M. Privy 
Council of Trinidad, and Puisne Judge 
of the same place. 

June 23. At Brussels, Katharine, wife 
of Mons. Auguste de Janti, and eldest 
dau. of the late Isaac Elton, esq. of Sta- 
pleton house, co. Gloucester. 

June 26. On board the Tulloch Castle, 
aged 67, Capt. John Machesor, late of 
E. I. Co.’s service, and of Blue Mountain 
Pen, Manchester, Jamaica. 

Lately. At Bastia, in Corsica, on her 
way to England from Italy, Grace, third 
dau. of the late Rev. Robert Bathurst, 
and grand-dau. of the late Bishop of 
Norwich. 

At Greenleaf's Point, America, aged 
114, Cary, the coloured servant of Gen. 
Washington, to whom the last Congress 
granted a trifling pension, 
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At Santa Cruz, Teneriffe, aged 23, J. 
Dunn, esq. M.R.C.S. eldest son of the 
late Rev. James Dunn, B.D. Rector of 
Preston, Suffolk. 

At Dresden, Frederik Kind, the German 
poet, author of thelibrettotothe Freyschutz. 

Aged 7, a dau. of the Hon. Mr. Welles- 
ley, Chargé d’ Affaires at Stutgardt. Her 
death was caused by falling from the 
carriage whilst travelling from Stutgardt 
to Paris, which fractured her skull. She 
was grand-dau. to Lord Cowley, Ambassa- 
dor at Paris. 

The Hon. Hugh S. Legure, Attorney- 
Gen. of the United States. 

July 5. At Baden Baden, the lady of 
Henry Story, esq. R.N. 
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July 6. At Calais, Herbert.Walton, 
third son of Mr. Serjeant Merewether. 

July 17. At Paris, aged 79, William 
Beverley, esq. late of Beverley. 

July 19. At Rosemont, Lausanne, 
Euphemia, wife of George Mathew, esq. 
and eldest dau. of the late John Hamilton, 
esq. of Riseland. 

At Bromberg, his Royal Highness 
Prince William Augustus of Prussia, while 
on a tour to inspect the artillery, of which 
he was commander-in-chief. His Royal 
Highness was born Sept. 19, 1779, and 
was the youngest son of Prince Henry 
Ferdinand of Prussia, brother to Frederick 
the Great. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS. 
From the Returns issued by the Registrar General. 
Deatus RecisTerep from Juty 22, to Aucust 19. (5 weeks.) 


Males 


2060 e 
Females t 3951 


1891 § 





Under 15........ 
15 to 60..... cece 
60 and upwards 


i 


* This cannot be completed, the Registrar-General’s Return for the week ending 


July 29, not having been filled up. 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Aug. 19. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
& @1 8 @&18 & 
59 9 | 2311 [21 5 











Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
as dj ® 4@.) & 4. 
37 1 {32 6 [34 9 








PRICE OF HOPS, Aug. 25. 
Sussex Pockets, 4/. 18s. to 5/. 12s.—Kent Pockets, 5/. 0s. to 7/. Os. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Aug. 25. 
Hay, 4/. Os. to 4/. 18s.—Straw, 21. Os. to 22, '7s.—Clover, 4/. 15s. to 51. 15s. 


SMITHFIELD, Aug. 25. 


ECR 2s. 8d. to 4s. Od. 
Mutton............. 0.38 2d. to 4s. 4d. 
VOR saisacccsis socsseecstts G8; Go Ze, Ba, 
POE ccccccccdscscavaenedd, Of, to 4c, OF 





To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Head of Cattle at Market, July 21. 
Beasts...... weeness 653 Calves 396 
SheepandLambs 9,990 Pigs 326 


COAL MARKET, Aug. 25. 
Walls Ends, from 14s. Gd. to 19s. 6d. per ton. Other sorts from 13s. Od. to 16s, Od. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 44s. 6d. 
CANDLES, 7s. 6d. per doz. 


Yellow Russia, 44s. Od. 
Moulds, 9s. Od. 


PRICES OF SHARES. 


Atthe Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 18%——Ellesmere and Chester, 64.—Grand Junction, 141. 





—— Kennet and Avon, 10. 





and West India, 1243. 
Western, 214 pm. 





Leeds and Liverpool, 650. 
— Rochdale, 54.——.London Dock Stock, 953. 





Regent’s, 20. 
St. Katharine’s, 1073.—— East 





London and Birmingham Railway, 223. —— Great 
London and Southwestern, 653. 
Works, 77, West Middlesex, 113. —— Globe Insurance, 130. 


Grand Junction Water 
Guardian, 








43.——Hope, 6}.-——Chartered Gas, 643.——Imperial Gas, 74. —— Phoenix Gas, 
32}.——London and Westminster Bank, 23.—Reversionary Interest, 103. 


For Prices of all other Shares, enquire as above. 
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From July 26 to August 26, 1843, both inclusive. 


METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W.CARY, Srranp, 












































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 

slag tb) . Je] os m site . Sol oe 
saiee/ g |S) § Salee| 3 Sai & | 
mols 5 Soi 8 Weather. ||2\$|5 2 iS! & || Weather. 

05/4 |S4| § ASslos|4 24) a | 

Aa|sa| * |S 7308) | 
July} ° | ° | ° jin. pts, - 1,2) * te eel 

26 | 62 | 69 | 60 |30, 25 |\fr.cly.sl.shr.|| 11 | 62 | 69 | 67) , 26 ifr. lightning 
27 | 59 | 67 | 60 | , 03 |hvy. shrs. fr. || 12 | 66 |. 73 | 57) , 25 |\do. 

28 61 | 68 | 57 | , 02 |ifr.cly.sl. rn.|/ 13 | 64 | 68 | 60 | , 20 |ido. 

29 | 62 | 68 | 58 |29, 68 |\do.do,hy.shs.|| 14 | 67 | 73 | 65, , 07 |do. 

30 | 62 | 67 | 55 | =, 67 |\do.do.do.do. || 15 | 69 | 74 | 54 |29, 95 ido. 

31 | 62 | 65 | 59 | , 90 |\do.do.do.do. || 16 | 67 | 66 | 52 |30, 0 ido. 
A.1) 65 | 67 | 58 | } 68 |/fair 17 | 72 | 76 | 67 |, 07 ||stormy 

2 | 63 | 60 | 59| , 66 |irain 18 | 68 | 75 | 73 » 12 |\fair 

3} 64 | 52 | 56 | , 50 |ldo. 19 | 70 | 80 | 67) , 07 |\do. 

4} 62 | 68 | 60; , 50 |\stmy.thnder. |} 20 | 71 | 81 | 75 \29, 85 |/do. 

5 | 63 | 65 | 64| , 80 | fair 21} 70 | 72| 55) , 64 | rain 

6 | 65 | 67 | 64| , 90 |ido. 22 | 61 | 67 | 56! , 99 | fair 

7 | 67 | 70 | 68 |30, 23 |/do. 23 | 63 | 60 | 56 | , 50 |\rain 

8| 71 | 77| 60} , 23 |\do. 24| 62 | 68 55| , 65 |ldo. 

9| 72 | 76| 71 | , 05 | do. lightning || 25 | 60 | 66 | 58 | , 77 |\cloudy, fair 
10.! 59! 61 | 52! , 08 |'do. 26 | 65 | 67 | 62 | , 87 ldo. do. 

DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From July 28 to Aug. 26, 1843, both inclusive. 

to] 4 | 4s 3 if if.| 21 eles e 
=18|83)54 18 88.2 | s@siscleu| & 
S}4/S8|/S3 Pals) eo |ee] Seaiss| § | Ex. Bills, 
S14 luo | nf lsalesl ed SEV eiesiec! A £1000. 
at | oo 06 |a.4/2.9 & PES Senn 8 
= s | a | BO Bl ww! aioais 3 
5} | xn oy is ” R=) 
28]1803, 925 | 933 |102 |102 | 1014 263 55 57pm. 
29/180 | 944 | 933 \——|102 | 1014 | 12368 70 pm.|_57 pm. 
31/181 | 943 | 93% |1023/102% 1014 |__| 7068pm)| 55 57pm. 
1181 | 94g | 93% |——/1024) 1014 | 123 6870 pm.| 57 55pm. 
2181 | 94g | 93% \——\1024| 101g | 123 263 68 70pm.| 55 57pm. 
311803 94g | 93g —|1024| 1019 68 pm. | 55 57pm. 
4}1813| 944 | 93; ——\102§ 101} | 123) 923 6870 pm.) 55 57 pm, 
5 945 93% — 102% 101% 6769pm.| 58 55pm. 
7——| 94g | 94 |\——\1023/ 101§ | 12 2633|68'70 pm.| 59 57 pm. 
gjl82 | 954 | 943 ——jl023) 101% | 123;—-/-—-/264 |_| 58 60pm. 
9182 | 954 | 94§ ——1023| 1013 | 12 2643 70 pm. | 59 61 pm. 
10/1823, 95 | 944 ——/1023) 101g | 12 6971 pm.| 61 59pm. 
1ii—| 95 | 944 ——\1023) 1013 | 123) 923 69 pm. | 59 61pm. 
12\——| 95 | 944 |\—\102§' 1013 | 123 — /2634| 69 pm. | 61 pm. 
14/1813} 95% | 943 ——|1023; 1013 | 123| 933|\—__| 71 pm. | 61 pm. 
15|1823| 954 | 94¢ ——)1023 1012 —— 71 pm. | 60 58pm. 
16|1823| 954 | 943 ——J1023! 1012 | 122 '2643}7169 pm.| 58 60 pm. 
17|1824| 954 | 944 |103 |1023' 102 —/71 68pm.| 58 60pm 
18}1923| 953 | 943 |—\1023) 102 | 123 60 58pm. 
19/1823) 95g | 943 |——/102g 102 | 123] 933|—/2644 58 60pm. 
21/1824) 955 | 944 |——103 | 1024 | 12;) 92; |1074-—|68.70 pm. _58 pm. 
22)182 | 95g | 94§ |103 /103 | 1025 | 12;|—-|———|68 70 pm| 58 60 pm. 
23/182: 953 | 944 |——/102z' 102 | 122 264 |7068pm.| 58 60 pm. 
24/1823) 95 | 943 |1034|1023 102 | 122 264 | 68pm. | 58pm. 
25/1824! 954 | 943 (——|102% 102 | 12?|——|——'-_|— | 58 60pm 
26)182 | 95 | 943 | 1023) 101g —(6968pm.| 60 58pm. 
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